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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

CO bT.U^S the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan 

A payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or and 
contract, must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applies 
"Is tor extension of tinie on land contracts should be sent to the 
S. ..-refirv «f the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

TheTJousTRtAMST may be addressed through Pre, Geo T Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are rece.ved by Supt.J. S. C 

T mm Itums for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra 
n nr to Prof Kellerman, Cha.rm.-n of Committee on Museums. 
Quest on scilnc or practical, concerning the different depart 
me^st study or work, may be addressed to the severa. Professors 

" Gen^ltrrmat; concerning the CoUege and its worries, 
exam"nat .is, grades, boarding-places, etc. -may be obtained at the 

« L President, or by addressing the Sec.et«ry. 

° A7pHcation:?or Farmc J Instates should be addressed, as early 



THE SHORTER LECTURE COURSE. 

BY PRES. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

WE clip from the Fancier and Farm Herald, 
Denver, the following comments because of 
their direct reference to this College, and give the 
argument ill full because it is so well and kindly 
stated : — 

At a meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture early in 
the present year, ex Governor Glick-himself a successful farmer 
and stock breeder -read a paper on what an agricultural college 
should be. It was followed by an extended discussion, in wh.ch 
President Fairchild of the Kansas State Agricultural College took a 
leading part, agreeing with the ex-Governor that agricultuie should 
be the backbone of the course of study. From the remarks 01 Pres.- 
dent Fairchild the following is quoted:— 

'•You will find that the law of Congress which made appropriations 
to agricultural colleges explicitly made the statement as to what 
should be Uught in those colleges under the guidance of the leaders 
of the National Grange, and that that was framed on the very ideal 
upon which we have been working for ten years certainly, and I 
think for the last fifteen. I say this not by way of an apology, but in 
addition to what the Governor has said it ought to be. I believe that 
it should be a farmers' college, and it does come not far from that 

"And being a "farmers' college," the agricultural college should 
not the less be an institution where thorough discipline and the best 
possible training are to be had bv the student who has the time and 
means to take a full course, but provision should be made, in add.- 
tion to this.so that young men and young women who cannot or Will 
not take a full course may have the privilege of a special course of 
study for three, sit, or nine months, directly in line with what they 
speciallv need to know respecting farm and household work. Some 
Would like to study special methods in general farming, in da.ry 
work, in breeding and feeding stock ; some v. ould like to g.ve atten- 
tion to the history of the develop. nent of agriculture; some to study 
cooking and methods of household management under competent 
teachers. Of course the average young man or woman from the 
country schools is not capable of getting as much by far from such a 
special course of instruction as either would be able to get after a 
thorough preparation. But the desirable and the possible are quite 
different sometimes; and when the desirable amount of good cannot 
be done, is there any sufficient reason why the possible amount should 
not be done? So it'is here urged that because many farmers cannot 
give their sons and daughters a full course at an agricultural college, 
the agricultural college should make provisions to teach the general 
ficts of agriculture and household economy in a manner and at times 
to attract those who for one reason or another do not under present 
arrangements get the benefit of these excellent institutions. This is 
, ot a plea for the superficial in education. The writer has had occa- 
sion more than once to note the weakness and almost uselessness of 
persons with a smattering of science and the "humanities,' and 
would be the last to counsel giving the student a few surface facts 
and inducing him to imagine himself "educated." But it is not 
pleading for the superficial and the sho vy to ask that the farmer's 
sons and daughters who must be deprived of a complete education 
.hallhave arranged for their help a short course of study that will 
give them in some degree the beginning of a training in line with 
their intended life work. Better a partial preparation than no prep- 
aration at all. And if the young man is taught something ot the ex- 
tent of what may be known, and if made to understand how little any 
one man does know, i. will do him more good than to be able to read 
the "Anabasis" in the original. 

The evident need of fuller information among 
the sons of farmers who cannot or will not take a 
course of study has always been apparent, and 
from the very beginning of agricultural colleges, 
experiments have been tried in furnishing winter 
courses of lectures, but to this day they are still 
experimental, seldom sought by the class of young 
men for whom they are specially designed. I be- 
lieve the reason is to be found in the very nature 
of the case. Such information as can be given to 
students untrained in the elements of the sciences 
is furnished abundantly in the agricultural jour- 
nals, reports, and bulletins throughout the country. 
That few young farmers make use of them as they 
might is tine to the fact that experience has not yet 
made them feel the force of the new facts and 
their healing upon personal duties. Training to 
think must precede training in useful thinking, and 
this comes either through long years of experience 
or through the processes of education in the elemen- 
tal v tacts of thought. Ready-made information 
cannot be absorb d without the tilth that fits minds 
foi iibsorbiiig. This has been proved in every ef- 
fort— and there have been many— to substitute the 
.holler courses for tanners' children in the prin- 
ciples of their art. The same fact has appeared 
i„ attempt* to cultivate other attizans without fun- 
damental training. 

There is. however, a small class of tanners who 
can make use of institute lectures to advantage. 
These are \OUtlg men of fair common school 
training who have done their best for from five to 
ten years in farming, and with fair success. These 



have learned their want of knowledge, and will 
contrive to master principles 'as well as facts, since 
their experience has given them a fair preliminary 
education. It is such men that profit by the farm- 
ers' institutes, and would, if they could at not too 
great expense, take four or six weeks courses at 
the College. Yet how many are there in the State 
of Kansas read) to leave family and farm for such 
a course ? I venture to promise that every State 
Agricultural College will provide such a course 
whenever a class of twenty such men is available. 
It may not be amiss to mention, in conclusion, 
the fact that the recent revival of this effort to give 
these shorter courses in agriculture has come from 
States where little or no provision for a real agri- 
cultural college exists. The test of thorough trial 
has proved that the surest way to learn how little 
a man can know is to begin at the bottom while 
seeing the steps up to the coveted knowledge. 
The fault with the shorter courses generally is 
that they are in no proper sense "the beginning of 
a training in line with their intended life," but 
are almost certainly a mass of information undi- 
gested and indigestible until an elementary train- 
ing or a larger experience has prepared the mind 
to use it. 



COLLEGE REPUTE. 
Kansas has a State Agricultural College which 
does not suffer, as some Eastern institutions of 
the sort do, from lack of students. The enroll- 
ment the past year reached the hign figures ot 593, 
of which 343 belonged to the First-year class, and 
135 to the Second-year, while there were 52 grad- 
uates. "Development marked the year in all de- 
partments," says the Topeka Capital. »' In ev- 
ery department there were improvements 111 meth- 
od or in tools, to the great advantage of the quality 
of work done. There is a new job press in the 
printing room, enlarged space ana better arrange- 
ments for the carpenter shop, new work in the 
culinary department, increased room and facilities 
in the library, and so on. Everything of practi- 
cal value is taught at the College ; girls learn to 
sew and cook, and bovs become proficient in all 
the mechanical labors of the skilled artizan." 
There is always much curiosity as to how many 
graduates of agricultural colleges become farmers. 
There have been 205 male graduates from the 
Kansas institution, of whom 35 are now farming, 
£6 "have to do with agriculture in some of its 
branches," 24 are mechanics, 25 are merchants, 
3 are printers, 24 are teachers, 4 are physicians, 
6 are editors, 3 are clergymen, and 17 are law- 
yers. Of the 70 women graduates, 31 are their 
own housekeepers and 38 are teachers.— New 
York Post. 

In the revised course of study at the State Ag- 
ricultural College for the new year beginning in 
September, no provision is made for instruction 
in the classics. This is wise, and will give gener- 
al satisfaction. The instruction of that worthy in- 
stitution is wholly English, and more eveiy year 
is agriculture coming to be its chief object of 
study and experiment.— Atchison Champion. 

The above shows that the Champion knows 
very little about the course of study at the Agri- 
cultuial College. For the past fifteen years, ever 
since the College has been on a strictly agricultu- 
ral basis, in fact, the classics have had no place 
in the course of study, which has been strictly 
scientific and industrial.— McPherson Democrat. 

Our State Agricultural College is second to 
none, Mid is an honor to our State.— McPherson 
Democrat. 

The State Agricultural College at Manhattan, 
Kansas, is doing excellent work. The tendency 
towards a neglect of religion in that institution is 
quite rapidly disappearing. The munition, un- 
der the management of President Fairchild, is 
pervaded with an excellent moral atmosphere and 
is doina good work. To a large extent manual 
laboi £ given with intellectual labor and hard 
studv The student can enter it and have not 
merely a theoretical knowledge of blacksmithing, 
carpentry, sewing, and cooking, but the teachers 
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:r. these several departments take those who are 
disposed to do so into tne work-snop or the kitcn- 
en ; not merely - tell them how to do the work, but 
give them a chance at the work until thev are ex- 
perts. It is not expected that pupils will be com- 
pelled to do work enough to support themselves, 
and at the same time'do as much studying as they 
would be compelled to do if they had nothing to 
do but study. What is done is to divide the time 
between study and work, so that the best use of 
the pupil's time may be secured, and that when 
the graduates leave the institution they shall be 
well up in the line which they may have pursued. 
— St. Louts Mid- Continent . 

The twenty-eighth annual catalogue of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College is at hand. Its con- 
tents are each year increasingly interesting. The 
Agricultural College is a model Kansas school, 
combining intellectual and industrial training; 
practical in every sense of the word. — Cawker 
City Record. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, holds its commencement exercises 
from June 7th to 10th. This institution is one of 
the grandest in the State, and its exercises com- 
mencement week are highly entertaining, and 
draw a large attendance. — Kinsley Graphic. 

In the graduating exercises that occurred Wed- 
nesday at the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
at Manhattan, Kansas City, Kansas, is represent- 
ed in a way quite unusual by the graduation of 
three native-born Kansas members of one family ; 
viz., the only son and two daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. D. Coburn. We are not aware of such 
an occurrence before at any educational institu- 
tion in this State, and do not call to mind any ac- 
count of a like event eUewhere. — Kansas City 
Gazette. 

The fact that Mr. Coburn was Regent of the 
college for some years, editor of the Kansas City 
Live Stock Indicator, and a gentleman who has 
traveled much, is well posted on all matters of 
education in this and Eastern States, and that he 
should select our State Agricultural College as 
the place to educate his children, when his pecu- 
niary circumstances were not a matter of consid- 
eration, are something that Kansas farmers, and 
Kansas citizens generally, should tike with some 
weight. The Kansas State Agricultural College 
stands as the foremost and best managed institu- 
tion of its class in the United States without ex- 
ception among all those (one in each State) for 
which Congress in 1S62 made ample provision. — 
Junction City Union. 

COMPLIMENTARY TO KANSAS. 

In an editorial article on the "Agricultural 
School System," the Washington Post notes the 
fact that "the colleges which have been establish- 
ed in almost all of the States of the Union for the 
advancement of agricultural knowledge, and for 
the instruction of pupils in the theory and practice 
of farming, are little appreciated by the great bulk 
of that class for whose benefit they were specially 
instituted." The cause ot the unpopularity of 
agricultural colleges is ascribed by the Post to the 
natural conservatism of farmers and their disincli- 
nation to take up with new methods. They be- 
come accustomed to handling the same line of 
crops, to adopting the same scheme of rotation, 
and to employing each season the same stereo- 
typed processes from seed time to harvest. They 
look upon "book farming" with distrust, and re- 
gard experiments and innovations with suspicion. 

The Post compliments Kansas by singling out 
as an exception to the rule which it notes the Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan, which had an en- 
rollment last year of 593 students. The success 
of this institution is due to two causes — the excel- 
lence of the school and the peculiar spirit of the 
Kansas people. The course of instruction is so 
complete that students may not only become pro- 
ficient in the branches of an ordinary and agricul- 
tural education, but they may also acquire a 
knowledge of the mechanical arts, and the duties 
pertaining to the management of a household. 
The boys have the opportunity of learning trades, 
and the girls are taught cooking and sewing, and 
become skilled in domestic work of all kinds. 
This method of training is particularly adapted to 
the needs ot Kansas, and as a consequence the 
school is liberally supported and well attended. 
It is growing in influence and power, and is prob- 
ably the most successful and prosperous institution 
of the kind in the country. 

The experimental department of the Kansas Ag- 



ricultural College has been of the greatest possible 
value to the State, and its importance is fully ap- 
preciated. It has aided materially in popularizing 
progressive agriculture and in the establishment 
of new methods which have simplified the work of 
the farmer and made his labor more remunerative. 
The hostility to innovations, to which the Post at- 
tributes the general failure of agricultural schools, 
does not exist in Kansas. The people of that State 
are notably hospitable to new theories and enter 
with alacrity upon new experiments. The stand- 
ard of intelligence is high, and anything which im- 
plies advancement and progress is certain to re- 
ceive encouragement. This willingness on the 
part of the Kansas people to welcome the most re- 
cent developments of applied science and all of 
the latest novelties in practice, has done much to 
insure the gratifying success which distinguishes 
the school at Manhattan from other agricultural 
colleges in the country. It is a condition which 
can scarcely be appreciated by a person who is 
not familiar with the Kansas people and who has 
not felt the infection of their energy and enthus- 
iasm and their great pride in everything which 
contributes to the glory and prosperity of the 
State. The Post would find it deeply interesting 
to study the peculiar causes»which have insured the 
superiority of the institution which it compliments 
so. highly. — Kansas Qity Star. 

Yet the Practical Farmer says: "Unless the 
State Agricultural colleges show a large increase 
in the attendance of agricultural students in the 
next eighteen months, one of the most curious 
exhibits that could be made at the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893 would be such a student from 
one of these colleges." 

VALUE OF HAND WORK. 

One token of advancing intelligence in civilized 
nations, and especially in our own, is the increas- 
ing respect paid to hand work. The foolish con- 
tempt in which it was once held has, to a great 
extent, passed away, and the skilled workman 
now receives a degree of honor and consideration 
that would formerly have been thought absurd. 
Even now, however, the division is strongly 
marked between the hand-worker and the brain- 
worker, and while both are respected, the latter is 
usually supposed to occupy a higher level than the 
former. His efforts, it is assumed, are directed 
to the higher life of man, while those of the former 
are directed chiefly to supplying his material wants. 
Thus they are not expected to make any invasions 
on each other's territory, and the excessive divis- 
ion of labor intensifies the distinction. The sep- 
aration, however, is perilous to the interests of 
both. Mr. Ruskinsays: "We want one man to 
be always thinking, and another to be always 
working, and we call one a gentleman and the 
other an operative, whereas the workman ought 
often to be thinking and the thinker often to be 
working, and both should be gentlemen in the best 
sense. * * * It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought that labor 
can be made happy ; and the two cannot be sepa- 
rated with impunity." One half of this truth is 
becoming very generally realized, hence the 
spread of praiseworthy efforts to educate the 
whole people. That hand- workers should have 
their knowledge increased, their thoughts aroused, 
their minds developed, is now admitted by all in- 
telligent persons, and the facilities for this are con- 
stantly multiplying. But it is not yet so manifest 
that those whose ordinary occupation taxes their 
brains rather than their muscles lequire the other 
kind of development. Yet they do need it, even 
for the best success in their special employment. 
Dr. Brown-Sequard, an authority on the brain, is 
said to have affirmed that "the left side of the 
brain, which co-operates with the right hand, is 
more fully developed than the right side of the 
brain which corresponds with the left hand." 

Evidently this is due to the greater exercise 
which is given to the right hand, and if it shows 
anything it is the development of the brain. This 
is not strange when we remember that manual 
dexterity in any province requires the exercise of 
many faculties. The observant eye, the enforced 
attention, the act of comparing and weighing and 
deciding, the habit of perseverance, the unweary- 
ing repetition in order to obtain excellence, are all 



efforts of the brain, and yet no good hand-work 
can be accomplisned witnout tnem. The tact is 
that manual work, and what we call mental wor!:, 
are far more closely allied in their operations, and 
more inter-dependent than we art accustomed to 
consider them ; and we none of us know how 
much thought itselt, and ail mental work, are im- 
proved and strengthened by the very efforts which 
are put forth in the interests of manual employ- 
ments. Not only the brain, however, but the 
moral sense, the heart and the life itself, are all 
purified and strengthened by the concientious 
performance of hand-work. It is said that a large 
proportion of the inmates of our prisons are igno- 
rant of any handicraft, and doubtless this igno- 
rance has a share in leading them to the commis- 
sion of the crimes for which they are confined. 
Industry drives away a multitude of evil sugges- 
tions that find an easy lodgment where there are 
idle hands. Doubtless the knowledge of a trade, 
bringing with it self-respecting habits, has saved 
many a youth from temptation and influences 
which would have been his ruin. Apart from 
this, however, the happiness, the independence, 
that results from some knowledge of hand-work, 
are invaluable to every one. If it be the daily oc- 
cupation, intelligently pursued and well informed, 
it is a foundation on which the promotion of the 
worker is only limited by his industry and talents. 
Many of the most eminent and useful men have 
begun their lives in this way, and all their pros- 
perity and value can be traced back to the thor- 
ough knowledge and skillful pursuit of some 
branch of manual mork. If, however, the life 
work lies in quite a different direction, the posses- 
sion of some manual ability willjstill be of incalcu- 
lable value. Deft and skillful fingers are a bless- 
ing to any man or to any woman. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

In the course of a paper before the Easingwold 
(England) Chamber of Agriculture, the following 
characteristic letter from Professor Huxley was 
read: — 

" I am afraid that my opinion upon the subject 
of your inquiry is worth very lit'le, my ignorance of 
practical agricultural being profound. However, 
there are some general principles which apply to 
all technical training. The first of these, 1 think, 
is that practice is to be learned only by practice. 
The farmer must be made by thorough farm 
work. I believe I might be able to give you a 
fair account of a bean plant, and of the manner 
and condition of its growth, but if I were to try to 
raise a crop of beans, your club would probaoly 
laugh consumedly at the result. Nevertheless, I 
believe that you practical people would be all the 
better for the scientific knowledge which does not 
enable me to grow beans. It would keep you from 
attempting hopeless experiments, and. would ena- 
ble you to take advantage of the innumerable 
hints which Dame Nature gives to people who live 
in direct contact with things. And this leads me 
to the general principle which I think applies to all 
technical teaching of school boys and school girls, 
and that is that they should be led from the obser- 
vation of the commonest facts to general scientific 
truths. If I were called upon to frame a course 
of elementary instruction preparatory to agricul- 
ture, I am not sure that I should attempt chemis- 
try, or botany, or physiology, or geology, as such. 
It is a method fraught with danger of spending too 
much time and attention on abstractions and the- 
ories, on words and notions, instead of things. 
The history of a bean, of a grain of wheat, of a 
turnip, of a sheep, of a pig. or of a cow, properly 
treated — with the introduction of the elements of 
chemistry, physiology, and so on as they come in 
— would give all the elementary science which is 
needed for the comprehen-ion of the processes of 
agriculture in a form easily assimilated by the 
youthful mind, wnich loathes anything in the shape 
of long word« and abstract notions ; and small 
blame to it ! — Orange Judd Farmer. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

v.lcsely adjusted to the course of study is industrial train .g in sev- 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at leasr 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special in- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabin it- making, Iron- work, F tinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their industrials for one term In the car- 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women take their industrials 
for one term ot the first yrar in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
•e-rae ef'fce second »e».r r. -.he M'cfcea abxatory v.l ialrj 
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CALENDAR. 
1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— J anuary 5th to March »5th. 
Spring Term -Match 28th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
189a 93. 
Fall Term— ScpWmber 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner ha« fundi to Invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 

Mrs. Breese spends August with her parents in 
Chase County. 

Send in your subscription money. We want a 
large paid list this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gundaker spent two weeks of 
this month in Pennsylvania. 

In the absence of her father, Edith Lantz has 
spent her forenoons in the Library. 

Assistant Chemist Willard a few weeks ago 
treated himself and family to a horse and phaeton. 

Friends will be pleased to learn of Mrs. Wil- 
lard's improved health which promises to be per- 
manent. 

Prof. Walters is building a large addition to his 
already comfortable house under the shadow of 
Bluemont. 

Prof. Walters has lectured this summer before 
the teachers' institutes of Franklin, Russell, and 
Ellis counties. 

Professors Walters and Olin are contributors to 
the new Kansas magazine, the Agora, published 
quarterly at Salina. 

Prof, and Mrs. Georgeson attended the meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association of Michigan Agri- 
cultural College last week. 

Notwithstanding the bountiful yield of fruit, 
there has been little waste, a market having been 
found for nearly all of it at fair prices. 

Prof, and Mrs. Olin, after attending the Teach- 
ers' Association at Toronto, visited relatives in 
Ohio. They are expected home soon. 

Prof. Lantz lectured last week before teachers' 
institutes at Colby, Atwood, and Goodland, and 
thence proceeded to Colorado for a short visit. 

Mr. McCreary and family found a week of in- 
terest with relatives in Dubuque, Iowa. Mrs. 
McCreary and children will remain there several 
months. 

Regent Hessin and Professor Popenoe were 
delegates to the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Experiment Stations held last week in 
Washington. 

Prof. Nichols, after two monihs' visit in Clayton 
County, Iowa, with Mrs. Nichols, is home again, 
leaving his wife to spend the heated season with 
relatives in Chicago. 

The new roofs of steel-tin Cortright shingles 
were in place before the hot wave reached us. A 
dressing of drab paint is a decided improvement 
over red, the original color. 

Mrs. Winchtp has spent most of the summer at 
home with occasional visits to Topeka sandwiched 
between periods of work. She is now spending 
two weeks among the mountains of Colorado. 

Word comes across the mountains that Mrs. 
Kedzie and Miss Tunnell are enjoying to the full- 
est extent their visit in the Golden State, whose 
attractions they find second only to those of Kan- 
sas. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild returned the last 

of Tub' irom a four vveeks ' visit in ° hw ' NeW 
York and Michigan. They were also present at 
the meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Toronto. 

After eight years' faithful service as Botanist, 
Prof W. A. Kellerman leaves the College to 
take up work in another field, having been elected, 
in Tuly, to the Chair of Botany in Ohio State 
University, at a salary several hundred dollars in 
advance of that paid him here. He, with h.s fam- 
ily removed to Columbus yesterday. Professor 



Kellerman's efficient and conscientious labors dur- 
ing nis term of service at this College have done 
much to strengthen the institution, and have won 
for him a national reputation in his line of work. 
A host of friends, while regretting the departure 
frcm their midst of his estimable family, wish 
them well in their new home. 

The Industrialist, after a rest of six weeks, 
resumes its weekly visits to thousands of homes in 
which it is a welcome guest. Half dollars will 
still be received in payment of subscription for the 
College year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mason attended the national con- 
vention of the Young Peoples' Society ot Christ- 
ian Endeavor at St. Paul, and later gained health 
and strength in camp on an island in Loke Minne- 
tonka. 

The new shop is growing slowly. Much of the 
iron work — all of which is supplied by a Berlin 
(Conn.) firm— was shipped from New York to 
Galveston by steamer, thence to Manhattan by the 
Santa Fe Railway. Some of the iron is yet on 
the road. 



Prof, and Mrs. White returned three weeks or 
more ago from their wedding journey to Colorado, 
and are awaiting, with what patience they can 
command, the completion of their cosy new home 
on Houston Street, which they hope to occupy 
about the first week in October. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood are staying long enough 
in Yankeedom to acquire the nasal twang to be 
found in such abundance thereabouts ; and as for 
"culchah," they ought certainly to imbibe it in suf- 
ficient quantities to carry them through another 
five years in the "wild and wooly west." 

Prof. E. M. Shelton, formerly with the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, but now Instructor in 
Agriculture for the British Department of Agri- 
culture at Brisbane, Australia, is doing some ef- 
fective and valuable work, judging from the bul- 
letins received at this office. — Kansas Farmer. 

The Board meeting this week closed yesterday, 
having been occupied with routine work for two 
days. Regent Hessin failed to reach home before 
adjournment. Mr. James Rains, of Oberlin, O., 
was chosen Assistant in the English Department. 
A successor to Prof. Kellerman was not selected- 
Full proceedings will be given next week. 

Prof. Lantz, Lieut. Bolton, Supt. Thompson, 
E. F. Nichols, '88, H. F. Roberts, Third-year in 
1888-9, and C. S. Green, Second-year, spent a 
week in July on the banks of Rock Creek, in Ly- 
0.1 County, in pursuit of the finny tribe, which 
pursuit, it may be added, was abandoned before 
it was fairly begun on account of a heavy rain. 

Prof. Popenoe visited Eastern Colorado in July 
with Prof. Snow to pass expert judgment upon the 
supposed grasshopper plague which threatened 
the West. As almost ever) body knows before 
this, the Professors found the winged insects to be 
the native grasshopper, and not the much-dreaded 
Rocky Mountain locust. 

Professes Failyer, Graham, and Breese will, 
it is thought, have any number of bear stories to 
tell when thev return, about September 1st, from 
their month's stay in the mountains of northwest- 
ern Colorado in the vicinity of Trappers' Lake. 
They left Manhattan August 1st in company of 
Messrs. Wharton, Kuostman, and Crise, with the 
necessary equipment to insure a comfortable out- 
ing. 

The water closet and sewer system has engaged 
the attention of a large force for a month or more. 
Two large closets have been built adjoining the 
studies in the main building, and one each in the 
Chemical Laboratory, Mechanics' Hall, Botanical 
Laboratory. Horticultural Laboratory, and in the 
residences" of the President and Professor of Agri- 
culture. The large cess-pools/ four in number, 
are built on the batiks of the stream in the north- 
east corner of the grounds. 

Western Resources, of Lincoln, Nebraska, dat- 
ed June 10th, 1891, contains the paper read by 
Prof. Georgeson, of the College, before a meeting 
of the Improved Stockmen, held in Topeka, on 
the subject, "What does Science teach us in Stock 
Raising?" which should be in the hands of every 
stock feeder in the county. The paper contains 
many tables which are valuable to be kept for ref- 
erence. Copies may be had by addressing Prof. 
Georgeson, Manhattan, Kansas.— Daily Republic. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

C. J. Dobbs, 90, will teach at Meriden, Shaw- 
nee County. 

J. W. Bayles. '89. will teach at Garrison the 
ensuing year. 

O. L. Utter, ' 88, will teach in the Garden City 
schools next year. 

G. E. Stoker, '90, plans a special course at 
Harvard next year. 

H. W. Jones, '88, thinks of taking up post- 
graduate work this Fall. 

Maude F. Sayers, '89, contempiates a post- 
graduate course next year. 

Bertha H. Bacheller, '88, will teach the coming 
year in the Sterling schools. 

Ada Rice, Second-year, has been elected Assis- 
tant Principal of the Clifton schools. 

G. E. Hopper, '85. has the contract for the 
water closets and sewers at the College. 

J. W. VanDeventer, '86, is in Denver, where 
matters typographical engage his attention. 

H. N. Whitford, '90, has been employed as 
one of the teachers in the Manhattan schools. 

Ella S. Child, '77, attended the meeting of the 
National Educational Association at Toronto. 

The movements of the members of the Class of 
'91 will be recorded in these columns next week. 

Florine Secrest, '89, writes from San Jose, Cali., 
of her intention to take a normal school course 
there. 

Rumor has it that J. U. Higinbotham, '86, will 
return soon from Chicago and practice law in 
Manhattan. 

F. J. Rogers, '85, will remain another year at 
Cornell, having accepted a position as Assistant 
in Physics. 

H. F. Roberts, Third-year in 1888-9, is doing 
local writing for the new daily, the Manhattan 
Nationalist. 

F. M. Jeffrey, '81, writes from Escondido, Cal., 
that he hopes to take a post-graduate course the 
coming year. 

F. B. Elliott, '87, is with his brother and class- 
mate on a hunting and fishing expedition in the 
mountains oi Colorado. 

W. H. Olin, '89, in reaching after better things, 
has closed his hand on the Principalship of the 
Osborne City schools. 

Phoebe E. Haines, '83, Professor of Industrial 
Art in New Mexico Agricultural College, at Las 
Cruces, spends the vacation at her home in Man- 
hattan. 

Born, to Mr. and Mrs. I. D. Gardiner, of Al- 
ma, July 15th, a son. These young people are 
both graduates of the College, and have many 
friends among our readers. — Republic. . 

E. Ada Little, '86, has been offered the place 
of Superintendent of Sewing in the High School 
of Menomonie, Wisconsin, but has declined, pre- 
fering to teach another ye..r in her Alma Mater. 

A. B. Kimball, '89, has been nominated as al- 
ternate to the West Point cadetship, vice E. R. 
Ketner, of Junction City, who by some clerical 
error in the competitive examination was supposed 
to stand second. — Republic. 

Born. July 27th, to Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Berry, 
of Jewell Ci"l\ , a son. Mrs. Berry will be remem- 
bered bv old "friends as the Miss Hattie Peck of 
years ago. Both of them are graduates of the 
College ['83 and '^.—Republic. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, after a vacation at home, 
a goodly portion of which was spent in special 
study undei Dr. Ross, returned this week to re- 
sume her work as Profess-or of Household Econ- 
omy in Utah Agricultural College at Logan. 

J. G. Harbord. '86, passed examination at For- 
tress Monroe, Va., recently and received his com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant. He has been as- 
signed to the Fifth Cavalry, but expects to visit 
Manhattan friends before reporting for duty. 

Prof. S. W. Williston ['72], who has just re- 
turned from his first trip since taking to the field 
as Director of the University geological survey, 
expressed himself as very much pleased with his 
work. The Professor has been very successful in 
hunting for fossils, having found twenty-four spec- 
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itnens of mososuarians in good condition, also sev- 
eral pterodactyls, one of which is, perhaps, unex- 
celled in the world for its perfection of preserva- 
tion. The pterodactyl is one of the most interest- 
ing fossils of the reptilian age. It was half bird, 
half reptile, having wings and teeth. It measured 
from ten to fifteen feet in extent. — Lawrence 
Journal. 

H. M. Cottrell, '84, our Assistant in Agricul- 
ture, has been invited by the Director of the Unit- 
ed States Experiment Station to take the civil 
service examination with a view to employment 
as one of the editors of the Station publications. 

A. A. Mills, '89, and Pamelia Hoyt, Second- 
year in 1890-91, were married August 10, at the 
home of the bride's parents in Hoytsville, Utah. 
The happy couple will live at Logan, where Mr. 
Mills is Assistant to the Director of the Experi- 
ment Station. 



THE REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 

With the opening of the next college year, Sep- 
tember 10th, the course of study will be slightly 
strengthened by the addition of one more term in 
algebra, and broadened by an elective study in 
the last term of the fourth year. There are also 
slight changes in the arrangement of studies, and 
a possible modification of lines of instruction in 
accord with these changes. The cour»' will then 
stand as follows: — 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
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FIRST YEAR. 

Algebra. 

Englisn Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Algebra. 

English Composition. 

Book keeping. 

Free- hand Drawing three times a week. 

Industrial. 
Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial ( Carpentry or Sewing }. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 

Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Cooking). 
Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twentv Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden or Dairy ). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Trigonometiy and Surveying. 
Agricultural" Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden ). 

Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Government. 

Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 

Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; Drafting 
two hours. 

Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 
,-tructural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 

Industrial. 
Spring Term : Geologv. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechan- 
ics, or related sciences. 

Industrial. 



Fall Term . 



Winter Term: 



Spring Term : 



Fall Term: 



Winter Term : 



Spring Term i 



Fall Term : 



Winter Term : 



Fall Term : 
Winter Term 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are m.ule in ad'-ance to tbe Secretary: 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students p:iy $3 forthechemi 
cils and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, In their tirst year, pay $3 a term 
tor office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 
the work performed during the industrial hours. 

In Telegraphy, young men pay $3 a term fur office expenses. 

Young women are furnished both Printing and Telegraphy free ot 
expense, these two offices, with the Sewing and Cooking DeppM 
inents, being provided especially for their industrial tra.. 

Lessons in instrumental music— two a week— are from $10 to „ 
term, according to its length ; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One ball ia 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text-books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$ 1 a term ; for the seco id year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course are as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.35; rules, in 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. . The total expense for these ar- 
ticles during the four years is less than ten dollars. 

Board and washing are not furnished by the College. Board, with 
furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 
$4 per week. Some students board themselves at even less cost ; and 
•ooms tor the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 
nonth. Wasning costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary expenUitu.es, asi^e from cloth'ng andtrave'lngexpeises, 
rar-ge from $nc tc $ioc a year 



Kansas City is building two new school-houses. 

In Riley County uniformity of text books has 
carried by a good majority. 

Salina Normal University has oiganized a de- 
partment of elocution and oratory. 

Supt. B. T. Davis, of Atchison, has been elect- 
ed Superintendent of the Schools of Winona, 
Minnesota. 

Supt. G. VV. Martin, of the Burlington schools, 
has been elected Professor of Greek in Baker 
University. 

Prof. F. W. Cragin, of Washburne College, 
has been elected Professor of Natural Science in 
Colorado University. 

Principal J. E. Ross, of Ottawa, has been called 
to take charge of the Indian schools at the Sac 
and Fox Agency, Indian Territory. 

Mrs. Ella Brown of Holton is the first woman 
to graduate from the Kansas State Law School. 
She will practice law with her husband at Holton. 

A wonderful memory is possessed by Wallace 
Chapman, a four-year-old boy in Kansas City. 
A poem of nineteen stanzas was read to him 
three times, and he could repeat it word for word. 

For the first time in the history of the State, 
the number of teachers seems to be considerably 
greater than the number of schools. In conse- 
quence there is much complaint about the low 
salaries obtainable. 

The new college building at Winfield is report- 
ed to be in a dangerous condition, and fears are 
expressed that the steeple and some other portions 
ot it will have to be removed before the class 
rooms can be occupied. 

Harry Frost's ''Collection of Kansas Poetry," 
which is to be issued as a premium to yearly sub- 
scribers to the Topeka Lance, contains 150 odd 
pages. The poems were compiled by Miss Hat- 
tie Horner, tiie Butler County poet. 

Prof. Fitzpatrick, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Kansas City schools, has been elected Super- 
intendent of the Schools of Omaha, Neb., with a 
salary of $4,000. The Professor is a Kansas 
man, having formerly been Superintendent of the 
Leavenworth schools and President of the State 
Teachers' Association. 

The new building of Ottawa University is near- 
ly finished and will be ready for use by the open- 
ing of the fall term. It is an architectural beauty 
of white limestone and plate glass in the style of 
the Modern Romanesque. Though only a wing 
of the complete University building it contains 
twenty class rooms with large corridors and broad 
stairs. 

A proposition by the city of Blue Rapids, Mar- 
shall County, to buiid a large and convenient 
school-house and present it to the County if the 
County would establish a high school at that place, 
was voted down last week by an overwhelming 
majority. The northern half of the county voted 
solidly against the establishment of the school be- 
cause Blue Rapids had voted against Marysville 
for the county seat. 

The removal of Kansas educators should not be 
allowed to continue. Within the past year or 
two the State University has lost Professors Marsh 
and Canfield : and Professor Shelton, of the State 
Agricultural College, has found more profitable 
employment in Australia. Professor Popenoe, 
also of the latter institution, has within the same 
Lime had three offers from as many States all at an 
advance in .salary. No State can better afford to 
compensate such talent, and it ought to be woith 
to our institutions all it is to those of other States. 
— Alma A'ezvs. 

The office of State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion is busily engaged iti preparing for distribution 
the warrants for the semi-annual dividends, 
amounting to 47 cents per capita for every child in 
the State between the ages of five and twenty- 
one vears of age, who attended school for three 
months last \ear. The present school population 
of the State is 509,614. The dividend amounts to 
$2,395,518.59. The counties having the larger 
school populations, and therefore receiving the 
larger slices of this dividend, are Wyandotte, hav- 
ing 16,908 school children, receives $7,947.76 ; 
Shawnee has 16.549 pupils, and will get $7,778.03 ; 
Sedgwick, with 13.926 school children, gets 
$6,545.22; and Leavenworth has 11,875 scn ool 
children, receiving $5,581.25. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 
any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
by the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thiids 
and previous grades a value of one-third. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
clo^e of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and bv permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Piofes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every weekday except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho^rs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at I :jo v. M., the whole body of students gather f ot 
a Wcliire from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and loutth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class-rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting Is held In a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Hook-Store for School Supplies o» 
ail kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— Collage Test- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, ia shave*, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec 
ialty. All work first-class at I'ete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St 'ee . 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERV STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Pri.es that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



LESLIE II. SMITH, velniler exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable fool 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can be sold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' tine dongola shoes, $i.oo. 

EB. PURC'EI.L, Ciinicrnf 1'oyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping lio.ds, School Book* Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, 1 1 .its and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parti of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Motions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments ot principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions tor extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T. Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt.J. S. C. 

Thompson, 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sen* to the Libra 
nan, or to Prof. Kellerman, Chairmen of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and Its work,-«tudies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secietary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

~Hr Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director. 



WASTE ON THE FARM. 

synopsis of president fairchild's REMARKS BEFORE DOUGLASS 
COUNTY institute. 

HE began by saying that though not a farmer 
himself, he had always lived witn farmers, 
and as a "looker-on" had noticed how seldom the 
maxim — "A penny saved is worth two gained, and 
a penny well spent is best" — is thoroughly applied. 
This is an age of saving in most of the industries. 
Every great enterprise in manufacture — sawmill, 
factory, railroad, steamship — is making its profits 
from saving the little wastes. The great sawmills 
save even the slabs and sawdust. But farmers, 
-wing the most striking examples of necessary 
:onomy, are still the greatest wasters in the line 
of production. The spigots of waste are found 
in careless seeding, by which only a portion of the 
field is occupied, though all must be plowed, cul- 
tivated, and harvested at a cost as great as if the 
full stand were secured ; in the slack culture by 
which weeds are left to suck fertility and moisture 
from the struggling corn stalk, and to fill the land 
with millions of seeds to be fcught in future years ; 
in thriftless breeding, by which a sorry sire of 
scrubby stock is used for cheapness, although ev- 
ery farmer knows that like produces like, and gen- 
erations of blocky beef cattle insure a continuance 
of such stock, doubling the value of his increase ; 
in shiftless feeding, in neglected feed lot with 
poorest facilities for handling stock or feed; in 
thoughtless marketing, with careless loss of mul- 
titudes of little products that might sell for a good- 
ly sum in the year if means were provided for 
sending from a whole neighborhood; in decay at- 
tacking stored crops, machines, and buildings, dis- 
covered too late for saving; in broken tools and 
dull tools and lost tools, forgotten till needed, and 
hindering a day's work till lepairs or recovery or 
purchase can make ready. All these spigots of 
waste, too familiar to be dwelt upon, were illus- 
trated by a story of a farmer who drew his load 
of hay twelve miles to market upon a wagon 
whose neglected tires came off and left the felloes 
to crush, and showed by his handling of the load 
that "gumption" was wanting, when for a day 
and night himself and son were kept at work in 
marketing a $3 load of hay, with three broken 
wheels to repair and the borrowed wheels to* re- 
turn to add to the wrong side of his bargain. 

But still greater waste is evident in lack of con- 
trivance to save the multitude of steps that make 
up chores by having convenient arrangement of 
house, well, and barn, sheds, lanes, and fields; to 
save friction in machines and tools, harness, wag- 
ons, gates, doors, and windows; to save health in 
protection from wet, cold, and wind, hunger, thirst, 
and exposure; to save temper by easing the bur- 
dens of the day through foresight; to save the 
scraps of knowledge that count so much in the 
practical wisdom of daily life; to stive the odds 
and end* of temptation that make for good or ill 
the character of the home. 

A still greater waste is found in lack of consist- 
ent planning. When the plans of a business man 
are as indefinite as those of the average farmer, he 
fails before he is recognized as a business man. 
The factory mat lacks consistent plans lies idle. 
So in a measure doe* the farm, unless there is con- 
stant, careful planning — planning for the daily 
routine which will accomplish most in the least 
time; for the reason's work, so that every day, be 
it wet, cold, windy, or fair, may have its appro- 
priate tasks; for such a rotation of crops as to 
gain a full use of the soil, sunshine, showers, and 
manures that make our mine of wealth; for ad- 
justment of stock to crips, so that every straw, as 
well as every bushel of &rain, be turned into the 



most profitable form ol produce for market ; for 
safe storage of produce till ready for market ; for 
development of skill in a business where every 
year's experience ought to count for surer results. 
Instead of being most subject to change of all 
producers, the farmer should be the most careful 
of planners for a life devoted to his own line of 
business. Instead of flying from wheat to flax, 
and from flax to corn ; from pigs to sheep, and 
from beef to dairy cattle, he should save the 
waste of capital and skill in careful study of his 
own situation and careful experiment in changes 
to suit his condition. The waste from our farms 
in shifting crops and stock at a mere popular whim 
cannot be estimated. A famous New York far- 
mer gave as the maxim of his success in sheep, 
"Buy when your neighbors sell, and sell when 
they buy." 

Finally, the chief waste of life on a farm is in 
false purposes. The farm should be looked upon, 
not as a mere machine for speculation, not as a 
mere means of living, but as the home of genera- 
tions, where children and children's children may 
find the truest development of life. The home 
acres should be deeper, rather than broader. 
"More land, more corn, more hogs," leads no- 
where but to greater hoggishness. Better land, 
better crops, better stock, insure better men and 
women, better homes with each generation. 
Wealth is good for use, and every farm of true 
progress gives better use of wealth for the larger 
life of the farm home. Here, in the farm home, 
the best part of the world's workers in every call- 
ing must grow to manhood and womanhood, and 
here the true beginning of an eternity of progress 
must be found. Thp farmer who saves for his 
children a home of good influences, in true thought- 
fulness, true usefulness, true affections and a 
wholesome life, saves all there is worth having in 
any life, and builds for himself an immortal mon- 
ument. What any farmer and his wife can do 
for their children by looking after the waste to 
stop the leaks of life, only those who have tried 
it can tell. 



THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE COURSE IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

If we have discovered anything in this nine- 
teenth century by studying the past, it is that ig- 
norance, robbery, and law-breaking lead to pover- 
ty, suffering, and decay. With these facts before 
us, we may now ask the question: "Is such a lib- 
eral, scientific, and practical education as the agri- 
cultural colleges give of value to the American 
boy and girl of the farm?" 

It would seem in this day, when we see on ev- 
ery hand the marvleous results achieved by the 
intelligent direction and application of the hitherto 
unused forces of nature to the practical affairs. of 
lrfe in other industries than agriculture, that there 
could be no question, not only as to the value but 
the absolute necessity of an acquaintance with 
the laws and forces which govern and mould the 
earth and life with all its manifold and varied ex- 
pressions. If this land is not to be given over to 
desert solitude, if achievment in agriculture 
worthy of Americans and of lasting value to man- 
kind are to be secured, then such a training is in- 
dispensable. 

Is knowledge valuable ? Is the art of how to 
best use things wortn the trouble of training the 
hand and e\e to obey the head? If so, then illib- 
eral and practical education is not only valuable, 
but greatly to be desired 

A college course in agriculture gives admission 
to the best and most enjoyable society in the land. 
It helps to fortify young men and women against 
vice and crime. For notwithstanding the little 
episodes of college life, it is a well-known fact 
that the per cent of wrecks among college gradu- 
ates is far less than that of the community in 
which they live. 
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A college course enlarges life and adds to en- 
joyment as nothing else can. An acquaintance 
with the things with which one has to do in every j 
waking hour must certainly be a great and profit- 
able addition to liie. Knowledge lilts one nearer 
the Creator, and always tends to make its possess- 
or embrace Him. A course in agriculture multi- 
fijies manyfold the opportunities of securing a live- 
ihood and a liberal surplus. It takes the false 
pride and conceit out of young men and women, 
and substitutes for it dignity and humility. 

This is the effect of the new education in all 
technical branches of knowledge, and it is as un- 
like the old education as is the new way of gov- 
erning children unlike the old. A course in agri- 
culture tends to round out the student's character 
instead of directing it into exclusive and narrow 
lines. It leaves him no less the broad-shouldered, 
trusting youth in harmony with nature, while it 
ennobles and expands the intellect and lifts hitn 
into a purer atmosphere and nearer to the source 
of all knowledge. 

A course in agriculture induces the effort to pro- 
duce the greatest possible beneficial results by the 
least possible expenditure of energy ; it tends to 
economize time and means and to keep a man 
clear of the poorhouse, while it breaks the idols of 
mammon. A knowledge of agriculture tends to 
the discovery that a man or a generation have only 
a usufruct right to the soil ; that men are created 
to make things better and easier, especially for 
those who are to come after ; that they are God's 
vice-regents in the great work of lifting the crude, 
imperfect, and gross into the refined, perfect, and 
concentrated. 

The value of a college course in agriculture is 
beyond price. It takes the yopth from the animal 
world and lifts him out of the lower plane, where 
to eat and sleep and drink and strut more. grandly 
and expensively than the common herd are the 
absorbing aims of life, and places him in a new 
and fairer world ; it teaches him that all law is 
from God, and therefore all laws are to be obeyed. 
It takes the youth from a life of grinding toil and 
places him among intelligent workers; it does not 
relieve from work; it gives victory and pleasure, 
because success is won by mental superiority in- 
stead of brute force; it makes him a co-worker 
with God in tne great scheme of advancement. 

Prof. J. P. Roberts, Cornell University, in 

the Voice. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 

any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
bv the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thiids 
and previous grades a value of one-third. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Profes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 

Two-thirds of the applicants lor admission to 
West Poi«t and Annapolis are rejected because of 
the cigarette habit and its results. — Chicago Trib- 
une. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the College year muit be at least fourteen years of 
age, and able to pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and United States History. 
Those applying later in the year must show suffi- 
cient advancement to enter the classes already in 
progress. Every effort should be made to begin 
with the first day of a term, in order to advance 
with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance examinations: — 

1 st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent. 

2d. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school with a course of study approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the City 
Superintendent. 

3d. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
County Board of Examiners, showing that the 
above-named studies have been passedwith a grade 
of at least 70 per cent. 

The Faculty have approved of the following 
courses of study, but others may be submitted for 
approval at any time:' — 



Allen, 

Anderson, 

Barber, 

Brown, 

Bourbon, 

Butler, 

Chase, 

Cherokee, 

Clay, 

Cloud, 

Cowley, 

Dickinson, 

Doniphan, 

Abilene, 
Anthony, 



Elk, 

Ellis, 

Geary, 

Greenwood, 

Harper, 

Harvey, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Jewell, 

Johnson, 

Kingman, 

Leavenworth, 

Linn, 

CITIES 



COUNTIES. 

Marshall, 
Marion, 
McPherson, 
Mitchell 



Montgomery, 

Nemaha, 

Neosho, 

Osage, 

Osborne, 

Ottawa, 

Republic, 

Reno, 



Concordia, 
El Dorado, 



Arkansas City, Emporia, 
Atchison, Eureka, 



Augusta, 

Beloit, 

Burlington, 

Caldwell, 

Chanute, 

Cherryvale, 

Chetopa, 

Clay O 

Clifton, 



Fort Scott, 

Girard, 

Great Bend, 

Hiawatha, 

fiolton, 

Horton, 

Hutchinson, 

Independence, 

Junction City, 



Kanopolis, 

Kansas City, 

Kingman, 

Larned, 

Lawrence, 

Leaven worlji, 

Lynns, 

Manhattan, 

McPherson, 

Minneapolis, 

Newton, 

Olathe, 

Osage City, 



Rice, 

Riley, 

Rooks, 

Rush, 

Russell, 

Shkwnee, 

Sumner, 

Wabaunsee, 

Washington, 

Wilson, 

Woodson, 

Wyandotte. 



Osborne, 

Oswego, 

Ottawa, 

Paola, 

Parsons, 

Salina, 

Seneca, 

Solomon City, 

Topeka, 

Washington, 

Wellington, 

Winfield, 

Wichita. 



The courr will then 



FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 
Industrial 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

.structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floricnlttire. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechan- 
ics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 

The daily routine requires chapel, at S:30 A. M., »nn classes trom 
S;50A. M. to 1 P. *., as shewn, nrder" Class Hours." Class rhetoric 
al exercises are held weekly. Military drill is twice a week. On ev- 
ery Friday afternoon, at I :jo, all attend the public lecture or rhetor- 
leal exercises in chapel. 

Special Courstf.— Persons of suitable age or advancement who de- 
sire to pursue such branches of study as are most directly related to 
agriculture or other industries may select such studies under the ad- 
vice of the Faculty. Assaying and Pharmaceutical Chemistry may 
be provided for r.j special arrangement when students are qualified 
;o pursue them. 

Vocal Music— All students are furnished instruction in vocal music 
free of charge, under direction o- : the Faculty. Classes meet on Mon 
days and Wednesdays for adv inced pupils, and for beginners on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at t :,v> I' M. The advanced class shares in 
the music of public exercises durtfltr the Commencement week. This 
study is taken up at the choice ..t me student, but regular attendance 
is required as at other classes until excuse is granted. 

Arrangements for special voice culture may be made with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, on reasonable terms. 

Military 7>u*«»Vi£i— During the second year, a course of thirty-two 
lectures is given. These are designed to show how an army is organ- 
ised, equipped, and supplied, to explain some of the minor operations 
of war, to show the organization of the militia, and the militia law of 
this State. Instruction is afforded, to such as desire it, in other mill - 
tary subjects. 

To those who desire it, an opportunity is given for practice in the 
ordinary infantry drill, including the school of the soldier, company 
md battalion, and target practice. Although drill is thus made op 
ional, students are not allowed to take it for periods shorter than one 
term. To obtain a proper proficiency, however, one should take ths 
«emi -weekly drill for ai least a year. 



Clay Center, 

>> 
Coffeyville, 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of ad- 
vantages, are unable to pass the full examination 
may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered; but if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 

THE REVISED COURSE OF STUD'S 
With the opening of the next college year, Sep- 
tember 10th, the course of study will be slightly 
strengthened by the addition of one more term in 
algebra, and broadened by an elective study in 
the last term of the fourth year. There are also 
slight changes in the arrangement of studies, and 
a possible modification of lines of instruction in 
accord with these changes 
stand as follows: — 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term. Algebra. 

Englisn Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term : Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Rnok keeping. 

Free hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial ( Carpentry or Sewing ). 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term: Geometry.' 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 

Spring Term: Anatomv and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Anal) ticaf Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden or Dairy ). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden ). 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Government. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 

Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; Drafting 
two hours. 
Industrial. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 
General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
ij expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 
Classes are in session every weekday except Saturdays, and no 
Undent may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :3o P. M., the whole body of students gather fot 
a Itc'urc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and iourthyear classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class- rooms, (or exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are (our prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. . 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Oranches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc iiiragenient is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend- 
ents 01 the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing trom their 
daily account when and where the work was pertornied. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays (or the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatterof 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed- outside ol required hours ol lahor-upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rales varying with services rendered, iiom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive 10 adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ol students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their lenefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gaulens hrings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-toll tor the past year ranges from $ty> to $400. 

Many students obtain wo»k in the city or upon neighboring fa*ms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so .earned will 
wary accoiriing to the tact and seal of theatudent. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of te-on time, or from other 
sources, fot the lunger par' .©jUtwir expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offer*. owwr-Uiuty for farm or other remuner- 
ative l#l*w ; a*d no «>»* «H««d despair attaining an .education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 
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CALBNDAR. 

1S9I 1)2. 

Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January ?th to March «th. 
Spring Term— March »8th to June Sth. 

June Sth, Commencement. 
1893 oj. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 
gg^l-g .. i n . ■ ' ' ■» 



LOCAL MATTERS. 
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The largest tomato on record in the Station 
weighs thirty ounces. 

The Farm Department offers to sell a handsome 
Shropshire ram lamb at a reasonable figure. 

Dr. Mayo has rented Prof. Kellerman's resi- 
dence property, and moved into it yesterday. 

Prof. Walters has just drawn plans for a fine 
residence for Mr. J. E. Beckman, of Randolph. 

Regent and Mrs. Hessin have spent the past 
week in Colorado for the refreshment of mountain 
air. 

Assistant Marlatt accompanied his sister to Lo- 
gan, Utah, and will spend two weeks there col- 
lecting. 

Considerable new machinery has been received 
for the new iron shop, while the remainder is dai- 
ly expected. 

Mrs. Kedzie and Miss Tunnell are expected to- 
day, after a delightful sojourn of two months in 
California. 

Mrs. Winchip and Miss Little returned from 
Colorado on Tuesday fresh lor duty in the Sewing 
Department. 

Prof. Popenoe returned Thursday from attend- 
ance upon the several scientific feasts at Washing- 
ton ihis month. 

Mr. H irvey, a teacher of Shawnee Count} - , 
spent several hours in a tour of College buildings 
on Thursday morning. 

Prof. Georgeson is expecting soon a corn har- 
vester for the rapid gathering of ensilage corn. 
It loads the corn as cut. 

Mr Taylor, of Edwardsville, "the potato king," 
visited the College on Tuesday to get some point- 
ers in cattle feeding and silos. 

Prof. Lnntz returned on Thursday from a so- 
journ of two weeks in the mountains, feeling much 
the better for his outing, short as it was. 

Three apples, averaging over twenty ounces 
in weight, have been received from Marysviile. 
Their accepted name, "t*v<;tity-oiince pip/111," 
well describes them. 

A 'bus-load of delegates to the State Assembly 
of Knights of Labor visited the College, and were 
interested inquirers into the work undertaken for 
all classes of students. 

Messrs. S. M. M dlory, of Junction City, W. J. 
McLaughlin, of Centralia, and J. F. Swingle of 
Leonardville, have taken the State examination 
at the College this week. 

Dr. C. F. Ulrich, of Wheeling, VV. Virginia, 
*pent several hours at the College last wee!: with 
special interest in the facilities for industrial train- 
ing in shops, sewing rooms, etc. 

Mr. Ji.nies Rain, recently chosen Instructor to 
assist in the Department of English, comes highly 
recommended from Oberb.n College, Ohio, where 
he has been doing similar work the past year. 

Inquiries for room.', and boarding places are nu- 
merous. Those desiring boarders or roomers will 
find it to their advantage to notify the President at 
once, giving location, number and sex desired, 
and terms. 

Mr. Potter, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Silber, of 
New York, were interested visitors at the various 
Departments of the College on Wednesday and 
Thursday. They expressed surprise at the extent 
and completeness of equipment. 

An addition has been made to the Jersey herd 
by the purchase of Madam Bloomfield from the 
La Veta Jersey Cattle Company at Topeka. Mad- 
am Bloomfield is a typical Jersey. She made 
eighteen pounds of butter in aeven days last 



year, and for a couple of years past she has been 
a member of the show herd of the above-named 
company. 

The oat crop did not live up to the promises it 
made during the early part of the summer. It 
lodged oadly and the consequence is that the yield 
was but medium and the grain light. Much trou- 
ble was also experienced in saving it from the rain 
after harvest. 

Prof. Walters deserves credit for the neat de- 
sign of document cabinet in the Secretary's office. 
The College carpenters did the work. The shop 
is also responsible for the handsome railing which 
separates the reading room from the hall in the 
north corridor. 

Ten members of the Third-year Class have or- 
ganized a reading club which meets every Tuesday 
evening at the home of a member. Meetings hive 
been held regularly during July and August. It 
is proposed to continue the organization through- 
out the college year. 

Major Hudson, proprietor of the Topeka Cap- 
ital, made the College a visit on Tuesday after- 
noon. He expressed delight with the growth of 
the College, of which he was a Regent from 1873 
to 1875. He pronounces the grounds and the 
view from them the finest in the State. 

The Farm Department has a very fine young 
Holstein-Friesian bull which is offered for sale. 
His dam, Empress Josephine 4th, is a prize cow, 
and his sire, Consul Gerben, sold last year for 
$500. The bull is now a little over a year old. 
He tipped the scales at 1000 pounds on his birth- 
day. 

A recent improvement at the barn is a fire-es- 
cape for the benefit of the cattle. By a system of 
levers running across the head of the stalls, all the 
animals in a given row can be released by a single 
motion. The device will be convenient for regu- 
lar use in handling the cattle. It is the invention 
of Prof. Georgeson. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood gave all their friends a 
grateful surprise by reaching home on Thursday 
afternoon, two days in advance of the appointed 
day. They have been greatly refreshed and prof- 
ited bv their summer's tour among friends in the 
East. They visited in Illinois, Indiana, Onio. Vir- 
ginia, and Massachusetts, with a sea voyage from 
Norfolk to Boston. 

Bulletin No. 20. Experiments with Wheat, is 
out, and gives a detailed account of the experi- 
ments carried on with that cereal during the past 
year. The entire crop was under experiment in 
some form. The yield was exceptionally good. 
The Zimmerman variety, which formed the main 
crop, yielded 34.65 bushels per acre in the test 
plats for varieties. There is considerable demand 
for this variety for seed. Last year the entile 
crop was sold for seed, and upwards of seventy 
bushels have been shipped already this year to va- 
rious parts of the State. 

Horace Eells, formerly of Manhattan, now of 
Santa Anna, California, sends us a paper contain- 
ing this notice: "Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, Profess- 
or of Household Economy and Hygiene in the 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 
is visiting her friend and college classmate, Miss 
Carrie M. Kimball, at the residence of Horace 
Eells, Garden Grove. She is very much pleased 
with Southern California. The fruit, the tropical 
growth of every kind, the delightful climate, and 
the charming scenery all appeal strongly to her, 
and she counts this certainly a veritable paradise, 
or, at least, a very close gateway to the country 
of perfection." — Nationalist. 

The Chemical Department has recently sent 
out a circular of inquiry to over three hundred 
farmers to whom it furnished sugar beet seed last 
spring, to ascertain the condition of the crop at 
present. Only about one- third of ;he farmers 
have replied as yet. These show a considerable 
diversity of results, ranging between total failure 
and complete success. In the eastern part of the 
State the spring was so wet that in many cases 
the seed was not planted, and in others the crop 
was washed out. Throughout the State the 
spring was reported as too wet, and the last few 
weeks as too dry. The beets have in most cases 
been free from the attacks of disease or insects. 
Potatoe beetles are reported as injurious in a few 
cases, and web-worms in several instances. The 
indications are that a crop will be raised by a suf- 
ficient number of the farmers, so that the co-oper- 
ative experiment will be a fair success. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



S. O. Hoffman plans to spend a year at the 
State Normal School. 

I. B. Parker, Fourth-year, is looking up rooms 
for several new students. 

Nettie J. Wycoff, student in 1889-90, was mar- 
ried August 14th, to E. E. Roach. 

J. A. Davis, Second-year in 1889-90, is tele- 
graph operator and clerk in the Santa Fe office at 
Lyons. 

F. J. Van Bentham hopes to enter npon a course 
in Civil Engineering at Lehigh University, Penn- 
s)lvania. 

M. T. Evans, Third-year in 18S3-84, is to study 
in the Eclectic Medical Institute at Cincinnati, 
the coming year. 

E. Ada Little, '86, will resume her work as 
Assistant in the Sewing Department with in- 
creased wages for the coming year. 

Mrs. EtnmaKnipe-Curtis, Second-year in 1888-9, 
wife of E. W. Curtis, Third-year in 1890-91, died 
at the residence of her parents on Coliege Hill on 
July 13th. 

Susan W. Nichols, '89, is a visitor this week 
among her many friends at Manhattan. She is 
successful in her music teaching at her home in 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Louise Daly, Second-year in 1890-91, writes 
from Smith Center that the death of her father re- 
cently makes it impossible for her to return to Col- 
lege the coming year. 

W. J. McLaughlin, '87, has spent the week at 
the College completing the examination for State 
Certificate. He will have charge of the schools 
at Berne the coming year. 

E. M. Blachley, Second-year in 1S89-90, is in 
the employ of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. His field of operations will be in Western 
Kansas and Eastern Colorado. 

John Davis, '90, called at the College on Wed- 
nesday, having just returned from a summer's vis- 
it to his old home in Indiana. He will spend the 
year in a professional course at the State Normal 
School. 

G. VV. Wildin and R. L. Wallis, Fourth-years, 
who have spent the summer here, — the former in 
the Mechanical Department, the latter on a farm, — 
left yesterday for two weeks' visiting at their 
homes. 

James E. Thackrey, Third-year in 18SS 9. and 
brother VV. E., Second-year in 1SS7-S, are visit- 
ing at home near Manhattan after a year of teach- 
ing in the Government Schools at Shawiieetown 
and Sac and Fox Agency, Indian Territory. 

J. G. Harbord, J. U. Higinbotham, and W. E. 
Whalev, all of '86, found much that was new in a 
visit to their alma mater yesterday. Lieut. Har- 
bord is en route to Fort Reno to join his company, 
the Fifth Cavalry. Mr. Higinbotham returns to 
Chicago, the report that he intended to practice 
law 111 Manhattan being without foundation. Mr. 
Whaley leaves in two weeks for the East, where 
he will read law. 

The whereabouts and present or prospective oc- 
cupation of most of the members o» the class of 
'91 follow: VV. A. Anderson is stenographer in 
the Rock Island Railway offices at Topeka. W. 
S. Arbuthnot has been employed during the sum- 
mer in the Veterinary Department, and leaves 
next week for a year's study at the Chicago Vet- 
erinarv College. J. N. Bridgman has found con- 
genial employment in the Mechanical Department 
and on Prof. White's new house. R. J. Brock 
will spend the year in the law office of Regent 
Hessin, preparatory to a course at Ann Arbor. 
C. A. Campbell will teach near Golden, Colora- 
do. S. N. Chaffee is the Alliance nominee for 
Clerk of Riley County. E. C. Coburn is employ- 
ed in the offices of the Armour Packing Company, 
of Kansas City. Gertrude Cobutn has accepted a 
place as teacher of domestic economy in the high 
school of Menomonie, Wisconsin. Tina L. Co- 
burn proposes to teach in Kansas City, Kansas. 
Callie Conwell plans a post-graduate course. 
Christine Corlett pri.ited a pamphlet for Prof. 
Walters in July, and has spent nearly all her 
spare hours in the Printing Office; she will take 
post-graduate studies. Mary E. Cottrell will teach 
the home school in Wabaunsee. K. C. Davis 
spent a month or more in local writing for the 
Manhattan Republic, and has applied for a posi- 
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tion as teacher in the Government Indian School 
at Shawneetown, Indian Territory. Mayme 
Houghton will teach in the Cleburne schools. W. 
W. Hutto will be found for nine months at St. 
George, where he engages in teaching. G. V. 
Johnson is in the printing and newspaper business 
at Springer, New Mexico. D. C. McDowell will 
"farm it'' at home for a year, and study in spe- 
cial lines as opportunity offers. Madeleine Mil- 
ner is at home. P. C. Milner thinks of pursuing 
post-graduate studies in agriculture and stock- 
breeding. J. O. Morse has gone home after two 
months' work in the Mechanical Department. 
A. J. and H. V. Rudy are on a fruit farm near 
Fresno, California. Lottie Short has spent the 
vacation in clerical work in various College offices, 
and will take up post-graduate work in chemistry 
and domestic economy with the opening of the 
term. Caroline Stingley is awarded the Ailing- 
ham school near Manhattan. E. C. Thayer has 
gone to Chicago to pursue further studies. S. L. 
Van Blarcom passed examination as railway post- 
al clerk, and will soon be assigned to a route. 
F. A. Waugh will give the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the Experiment station the benefit of his 
time and talents until something better "turns up." 
Fannie E. Waugh will teach the home school near 
McPherson. Bertha E. Winchip will keep house 
for her mother. A. O. Wright has engaged a 
school near Burr Oak. H. E. Moore is fitting 
himself for a business life by a course at Bryant 
& Stratton's Business College at Chicago. F- C. 
Burtis is working in the Agricultural Department, 
and may take post-graduate studies. Lillian St. 
John is engaged to teach the home school near 
Zeandale. Of those not mentioned, the plans are 
unknown. 

One of the most enjoyable social events of the 
season was given last Thursday night by Miss 
Edith McDowell at her home near Blucmont. 
The party consisted of members of the Third-year 
reading club with the exception of a few. The 
evening soon passed in conversation, music, and 
refreshments, alter which "Home Sweet Home" 
was charmingly rendered by members of the club. 

WHEREAS, Death has removed from our midst 
our esteemed and valued classmate, Emma A. 
Allen, and 

Whereas, In her death our class loses a worthy 
member, its brightest scholar, and an untiring 
worker; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, as a class, express to her 
bereaved friends our sincere sorrow, and mourn 
with them in the loss of one so dear; and that a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to the secretary 
and historian of the class, and that the city papers 
be asked to publish them. 

Class of 1S89, K. S. A. C. 



BOARD MEETING 

All the Regents except Mr. Hessin, who was 
delayed a day in returning from Washington, 
were in attendance upon the Board meeting on 
Thursday and Friday of last week. 

Regentv Wheeler, Forsyth, and Finley, Com- 
mittee on Farm Management, spent a day in ad- 
vance in looking over the farm stock, crops, and 
buildings, with abundant satisfaction in the gen- 
erally thrifty condition. 

Besides the routine business of auditing vouch- 
ers for the quarter ending June 30th, and inspect- 
ing investments of the Loan Commissioner, some 
time was spent in considering the needs of the 
various Departments. Expenditures were author- 
ized for improvements in the Secretary's office; 
for a sulky plow on the Farm; for a library table; 
for an adjustable table in the Drawing Depart- 
ment ; for fioor cases in the Museum ; and tor sup- 
plies and apparatus in the Experiment Station. 

The resignation of Prof. Kellerman. to take 
effect September 1st, was received and accepted, 
the President and Secretary being appointed a 
Committee to draft resolutions of regret that he 
accepts the call to other work. 

The Committee on Employes reported that hav- 
ing held a meeting on July 29th to consider the 
prospective resignation of Prof. Kellerman, it was 
decided best to send to the meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at Washington, August 13th, two dele- 
gates, Regent Hessin and Prof. 1'openoe, and 
they were made the accredited delegates by ap- 
proval of the Board. 

The Committee on Grounds and Buildings re- 
ported the progress made in construction of the 
addition to Mechanics' Hall and the new roofs as 
authorized, and that contract for sewers and water 
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closets had been made with Mr. Geo. E. Hopper, 
whose work is nearing completion. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Employe*?, a transfer of the geology from the De- 
partment of Physiology and Veterinary Science to 
that of Chemistry Was made. Mr. J. T. Willard 
was appointed Assistant Professor in Chemistry, 
with a salary of $1400, and the salary of Assistant 
Breese was made $900. Mr. James Rain was 
chosen Instructor to assist in the Department of 
English at a salary of $1000. 

The Secretary and Treasurer of the Board were 
authorized to formulate the report required by law 
to the Secretaries of the Interior and of Agricult- 
ure. 

Authority was given to Pres. Fairchild, in ab- 
sence of a choice of a successor to Prof. Kellerman, 
to make temporary provision for the work in the 
Botanical Department. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 20th, at three o'clock p. M. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



A GIRL WHO CAN COOK. 
Miss Gertie Coburn, the eighteen- year-old 
daughter of Mr. F. D. Coburn, of Kansas City, 
Kansas, an old-time newspaper man in Kansas 
and Missouri, has been offered the department of 
domestic economy in the high school of Menomo- 
nie, Wisconsin. Miss Coburn is a Kansas girl. 
She was born and bred in the Sunflower State, 
and in good looks and sunny nature is one of the 
best types of the Kansas woman. Her education 
was obtained in the State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, graduating with the honors of her 
class last June. She is a hard student and an 
earnest worker, thoroughly informed on all the 
live topics of the day ,and goes to her new work 
fully equipped for the duties of the responsible 
position. Besides the department of domestic 
economy, Miss Coburn will have two classes in 
the high school. — Kansas City Star. 



THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Cjunty Sapetinteulent of Schools has just 
received the folio «v;n*: — 

Dear Friend: — Letters received at this offije 
show that the impression has gained some curren- 
cy that tne State Normal School will not open this 
fall. Kindly inform the friends that we nave not 
for a moment entertained such a thought ; that 
the school will open August 31, 1891, as announc- 
ed in the catalogue, and that there will be no in- 
terruption whatever in the work on account of the 
temporary difficulty in regard to the interest fund. 
We are planning larger than ever and have every 
assurance at an increased attendance over last year. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. R. Taylor. President. 

Emporia, Kansas August 21, 189 1. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is free, and no general fee for incidental or contingent ex 
penses is charged. In a few special departments of instruction, the 
following payments are made in ad-ance to the Secretary 

In the term of Analytical Chemistry, students pay $3 forthechemi 
cals and apparatus used in their laboratory practice and analysis. 

In the Printing Office, young men, in their first year, pay $3 a term 
for office expenses. Advanced students have the use of the office for 

Lessons in instrumental music — two a week — are from $10 to „ 1 
term, according to its length; one a week, $6 to $8.40. One-half is 
to be paid to the instructor in charge with the first lesson, the other 
half at the middle of the term. 

The cost of text- books at the book stores is, for the first year, about 
$4 a term ; for the second year, $2.75 a term ; for the third year, $7 a 
term ; and for the fourth year, $5.50 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus and tools to each student during the 
course arc as follows: Drawing, $3.50; microscope for Botany and 
Entomology, $1.50; case, pins, etc., for Entomology, $2.2$; rules, ,n 
carpentry 25 cents, printing 25 cents. The total expense for these ar 
licies during the four years is less than ten dollars 

Hoard and washing are not furnished by the College. Hoard, with 

furnished rooms, can be procured in private families at from $2.75 to 

$1 per week Some students board themselves at even less cost; and 

ooms tor the purpose can be obtained at a rent of from $1 to $3.50 a 

nonth. Wasning costs from 50c. to $1 a dozen pieces. 

Ordinary txpenustuie*, ~s'.-'e iron. c'oitrng and trave'insrexpeises, 
a"i;e irom $ix cc $200 ^. vear 



INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is industrial train .g in sev 
eral of the arts, to which each student is required to devote at leasr 
one hour a day. Among the lines ot training each student may select, 
with the approval of the Faculty, except in terms when special In- 
dustrials are required. Young men may have Farming, Gardening 
and Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iron-work, Hinting, 
or Telegraphy. Young women may take Sewing, Printing, Telegra- 
phy, Floriculture, or Music. 

All young men must have their Industrials for one term In the car 
penter shop before completing the first year; and during the spring 
term of the second year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Your.g women take their industrials 
tor one term ot the first year in sewing, and for the winter and spring 
te-ms of 'he second "'s» ;. hi '«'*ir.*sr. t'.'..V-2T" .•'■ — alii 



The Western School yournal complains that so 
many prominent educators have left the State 
this summer: "J. H. Canfield to the Nebraska 
University; F. A. Fitzpatrick to Omaha; J. H. 
Hays, of Winfield, to the Colorado Noimal 
Schoo'l ; F. H. Rossiter, of Hiawatha, to Winona, 
Minnesota — all these lost to Kansas since last 
year." 

One of the features of the Russell County Nor- 
mal was the exhibition of school work by the 
schools of Russell. It occupied one of the rooms 
of the school building, and was, with regard to 
arrangement, as well as to variety of subjects, one 
of the finest displays of such work we ever saw. 
Supt. J. R. Bickerdyke is a worker who does 
nothing by halves. 

The Executive Committee of the Riley County 
Teachers' Association for the coming year are C. 
G. Swingle, of Randolph, President; Wm. Mcll- 
vaine, of Ogden, Vice-president; Miss Emma 
Secrest, of Manhattan, Treasurer. The Commit- 
tee intend to hold a series of large County gather- 
ings during the winter, instead of the district "fiz- 
zles" experimented with during the last year. 

Superintendent Greenwood, of Kansas City, is 
in Helena, Montana, with the President and Sec- 
retary of the National Teachers' Association, 
looking the city over, and hearing its claims for 
the next annual convention of the Association. 
From Helena they will go to Seattle, which has 
also put in a strong bid for the convention of '92. 
Helena sent a delegation of its leading citizens, 
among whom was the Governor of the Territory, 
to Toronto last month, and the invitation was en- 
graved on a massive silver salver studded with 
precious stones. The only Eastern city thai is at 
all considered in the selection of the next meeting 
place is Saratoga, New York. 

The pension question agitates the breast of the 
eastern pedagogues ju-st now. Keep it up, breth- 
ren. The teachers of Kansas will not get a pen- 
sion law before New York and Massachusetts. 
The Board of Education reminds us that in Ger- 
many, after ten years' service, each teacher is en- 
tilled to a pension equal to one quarter of his sal- 
ary at that time, should he be obliged to stop 
teaching. To this one-eightieth is added for each 
years' service thereafter. Thus, if he should 
teach thirty years and then stop, twenty-eightieths 
are added to the one-fourth — that is, he will get 
one-half the salary as a pension. Should his sal- 
ary be $800, he can retire on an annual income 
of $400. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SWINGLE A VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Per 



Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostnip's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will he given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods Can besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.00; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



B. PURCELL. Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 




the 



College, free of charge 



RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-hooks and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry ot the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver,and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 



H Newly invented Self-supporting mailing Hiacn r 




partment, Brooklyn Eagle 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. (1. Ilardie, Jr., 

After givingyour 
mailing machine 3 
weeks' trial, as ptr 
circular. I am plea- 
sed to say it is the 
best mailer that I 
have ever used, and 
I have worked both 
the Dick and Times 
mailers. 

Yours verv trulv, 
P. DOBBINS, 
Supt. Mailing De- 
Send for descriptive circular. Address 
J. G. HARDIE, Jr., Canton, N. Y. 
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COLLKOj£ BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the l.o*i: 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

Question*; scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
menu of study or work, may be tddressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendent*. % 

General information concerning the allege and its wo rk , ■ s t u dies, 
exsm'natkms, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, aa early 
m the season as possible, to the President. , 

"Tie Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director 
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THE SANTA FB TRAIL. 

BY J. hi THOBURN, '93. 

T was Dom Pedrd, of Brazil, who, on arriving 
n this country, ■Rid, ''"there are no ruins in 
America ; let me see Longfellow." In this, as in 
everything el»e, # KansAs is typically American. 
Like the sunflower, it has been a plant of quick 
growth lis compared with the Older commonwealths, 
and it has net as yet arrived at an age when it can 
boast of antiquities. Seven years before the State 
was admitted to the Union there were no white 
men resident within its borders outside of the mil- 
itary reservations. The oldest relic of civilization 
in Kansas— a remnant of the loop-holed stone wall 
that once formed part of thi original defenses of 
Fort Leavenworth — is only about sixty years old. 
But everything' that is in any way connected with 
the past History of ihe State is venerated in Kan- 
sas as is well attested by the magnificent museum 
and library of the State Historical Society. 

So it Is that when a Kansun in traveling over 
the State comes to the remains of an old roadway 
angling across the prairie hil interest is aroused, 
especially if he is informed that it was once the 
great Santa Fe frail. Yeats have passed since 
the last solitary "prairie schooner" went over the 
much-worn track; a scanty growth of grass has 
covered the most of what was once a dusty high- 
way, while the rains of many summers have wash- 
ed deep gullies where the old paths weut down 
the hill-side. But he who is interested in a Kan- 
sas antiquity does not remark upon the unsightly 
ditch, but looks at the old trail rather with a feel- 
ing of curiosity greater, perhaps, than that he 
would experience when beholding for the first 
time the classic ruins of Rome or Athens. The 
Santa Fe Trail was once the scene of great activ- 
ity, and was of supreme importance in the early 
history of the Southwest. If the traveler follows 
the course of the abandoned trail several miles, he 
may come to an old ford. Some distance away 
the trail spreads out, and one can readily imagine 
the reason why if he pictures to himself the long 
caravan, with men and animals tired, dusty, and 
thirsty, after a march ot thirty miles since leaving 
the last watering place. For five or six miles 
back the slope the men have been measuring with 
their eyes the distance to the tall cottonwoods at 
the ford, and how quickly they scatter out along 
the stream to quench their thirst. Then they go 
into camp for the night. What a motley assem- 
blage! American frontiersmen, rough in appear- 
ance, but brave and generous ; swarthy Mexicans 
from Santa Fe; French Creoles returning to the 
settlements on the Missouri ; several half-civilized 
Delaware or Shawnee hunters or scouts from the 
border; and perhaps a few soldiers. Such was 
the personnel of the freighters! trains that camped 
at Council Grove, the Crossing of the Cottonwood, 
Walnut Creek, and Pawnee Rock. The first 
named was the "jumping off" place — the out-pdst 
of civilization, — and the returning freighter haiied 
its appearance with delight. Here first he might 
receive tidings from the distant home in "the 
States," and here too he might wash the dust of 
the Great American Desert from his throat with 
something stronger than creek water. 

But the overland freight caravan was not all 
that us>ed the road. It was over this route that 
Kearney's army tramped and camped on its way 
10 the Mexican war. Fremont, "the Pathfinder," 
and his friend and advi.-er, Kit Carson, passed 
over this beaten track, as did also the historian, 
Parkman, on his return from the journey in which 
he collected ihe material for his first book. Over 
this trail in 1S48 Aubrey, a Creole Frenchman, 
rode in the saddle alone from Santa Fe to West- 



port, Missouri (now a part of Kansas City), a dis- 
tance of over nine hundred miles, in six days, 
when for two-thirds of the distance the country 
was infested with hostile Indians. On this Yoad, 
within the present borders of McPherson County, 
the Santa Fe merchant Chevaz and his men were 
killed for their gold ; and doubtless many other 
tales of dark deeds might be told. 

The days of the trail are gone ; most of the 
freighters are dead ; the road is plowed up and in- 
tersected by hundreds of fences, and cattle now 
pasture on the old camp ground ; while the over- 
land traffic and travel is now accomplished by 
means of the railway. The journey that once re- 
quired three months of danger and difficulty is 
now made in forty-eight hours with safety and 
comfort. Civilization has extended over the whole 
course, and there is no longer any frontier in 
the sense once used. Henceforth the Santa Fe 
Trail will live only in history and legend. 



LIBRARY WORK 

BY JSNNH C. TUNNBLL, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

THE questions so often asked, "What do you 
have to do, anyway ? You have lots of time 
to read, don't you?" have furnished me with a text 
for a short sermon. 

Let me preface what follows by saying that my 
experience in the line of library work has been 
gained wholly in our own library, but I think it 
will give an insight into the labor of directing and 
systematizing the work in a large library. 

Not many outside of the few engaged directly 
in library work are aware that there exists in Al- 
bany, New York, a special school for training 
young people for the profession of libraiians, 
originated and conducted by Melvie Dewey. 

In this school, besides writing and type-writing, 
library economy,— the arrangement, classification, 
cataloguing, methods of library records, including 
all the minutia of work in a library, — the modern 
languages, including French, German, and Span- 
ish, are taught. Everything for the ordering and 
greatest usefulness of a library is taught. 

The need of a fair knowledge of the modern 
languages is seen at once when we consider that 
many of the finest scientific works on every sub- 
ject science deals with are written in foreign 
tongues, and that in many of our large cities, for- 
eign periodicals and books have a place in the 
public library. 

The profession of the librarian is still in the pro- 
cess of evolution. Much is to be learned in re- 
gard to methods. The profession as yet has not 
taken equal place with the teacher's profession, 
but in time the librarian will be recognised as the 
most valuable adjunct the teacher dan have. 
Even now he is a man whose acquaintance with 
and judgment of books is recognized by everyone, 
and he is consulted by the searcher after knowl- 
edge. 

The librarian has not simply to deal with books : 
the classification and cataloguing of books is and 
would be a comparatively easy matter. He has 
to deal wi»h people, and it is in the contact with 
people of varied tastes and varied needs and with 
people of entirely different classes that the work 
and influence of a conscientious rnau or woman 
can be made to tell. Librarians are expected to 
be walking encyclopedias. They must know not 
only the latest story, the best magazine article, 
and scientific works in general, but they must have 
an acquaintance with every science in all its 
branches, and with art and the history of every 
nation on the earth. They must be able to refer 
to articles in the magazines for the last three or 
four years, giving author, title, and summary of 
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contents. All this must of course be on the 
tongue's end of every librarian, and he must pro- 
duce it to meet the wants of the large body of 
readers in the public libraries. By kindly advice 
and sympathy, the librarian can help and show 
what is best and wisest to read, and in that way 
his influence is to be exerted. 

Much might be said of the routine work, but 
that is not the pleasant side, and we like to know 
only of the pleasant side of any work. 



OUR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 



The so-called Hatch act gave a new and grea t 
impetus to the work of experiment stations in this 
country. It could not have been otherwise, for it 
made provision for an appropriation of $15,000 a 
year to each State or Territory that would accept 
the trust, to establish a station in connection with 
its agricultural college, or to aid such stations al- 
ready established. All of the States, except Mon- 
tana, Washington, and Idaho, have taken advan- 
tage of the act, as have also New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and Utah. Some have more than one, and 
some that have only one regular experiment sta- 
tion have organized one or more branch stations 
located in different sections of the State. If these 
branch stations be excluded, there are now fifty- 
three experiment stations in the United States; 
while, if they be counted, there are sixty-nine. 

A movement which in fifteen years increased 
the number of regularly organized experiment sta- 
tions in our own country from one to fifty ; whose 
influence has extended to Canada, South America, 
Australia, and Japan, causing the establishment 
of similar stations in those coutries ; which this 
year will spend approximately $1,000,000 in the 
United States alone, exclusive of the work of the 
Department of Agriculture; which during the 
year will send bulletins direct to nearly 400,000 
farmers ; and whose workings have been kept, in 
the main, free from politics, must have had a 
worthy object, efficient workers, and given practi- 
cal and useful results. That sach is the case none 
familiar with the investigations of at least the old- 
er stations can deny. 

The science of agriculture must always be the 
mother of its art, and to aid the art through the 
study of the science agricultural experiment sta- 
tions were established. They were started to con- 
duct experiments upon plants and animals and the 
needs of both ; to improve the useful ones and 
eradicate the haimful; to study their nutiition in 
all its phases and determine the chemical compo- 
sition of their foods ; to learn how to cure their 
diseases, and promote their he;:lth ; and besides 
increasing their productiveness and the quality of 
their products by proper food and care, to also in- 
troduce new anct valuable ones from other locali- 
ties. They were intended to study fertilizers and 
fertilization ; the vitality and germination of seed ; 
the variability of soils and waters; rainfall and 
general climatic conditions; and other questions 
influencing rural economy. But this was not all, 
for their chief aim was to distribute information, 
and to help educate the occupants of our farms 
and plantations, giving new aims, zest, and am- 
bition to their too often humdrum life. In short, 
the United States experiment stations aim to help 
the American farmer in mind and pocket. 

The greatest obstacle which the stations have 
met has been a demand by the fanners for imme- 
diate results and a prejudice against the labora- 
tory and its work ; but this gradually disappears 
as the farmers become more and more familiar 
with science. On this account the older stations 
are undoubtedly doing better work today than 
those of more recent origin, which are still strug- 
gling against this sentiment. Experience has 
taught, not onlv in Germany but here, that thor- 
oughly scientific investigation invariably gives the 
most "practical final result. As a rule, the older 
stations also have the most experienced and best- 
known agricultural scientists in their employ; but 
this is not alwavs the case. With the large in- 
crease in the number of the experiment stations 
wnich took place in 1887-88, came a correspond- 
ing demand for the services of these experienced 
men, and several accepted more lucrative positions 
than they had previously held. 

The demand for experienced men was, how- 
ever far in excess of the supply. From seven- 
teen the number of experiment stations suddenly 
increased to fifty, with nothing like a proportional 
increase in men who were capable at the outset 
of filling the places to which they were appointed. 



At first, manv places were undoubtedly filled by 
popular favorites, appointed to their positions 
through the influence of farmers' organizations or 
for wholly local reasons. Some of these have 
prove d worthy of the trust, and by hard study and 
work are building up their departments and them- 
selves. 

If it be also remembered that these newly formed 
stations have been organized scarcely three years, 
and have not been in working order for that 
length of time ; that they are going through the 
same trials as the older stations have had ; that 
they have to break down the prejudices of many 
farmers, as the older stations have largely done ; 
and that they were popularly expected to show in 
a few months results equal to those which even 
the German experiment stations have conquered 
only after years of strict application with the aid 
of the best scientists of that scientific nation — it 
cannot be wondered at that these new-born sta- 
tions have in several instances fallen short of what 
was expected of them. While in some cases the 
three-year-old stations may not as yet be able to 
show results equivalent to" the $45,000 received by 
them in that time, still, as a whole, I think, no in- 
telligent agriculturist familiar with their workings 
will deny that they have more than returned the 
appropriations received by them. In fact, I doubt 
if the increased value of commercial fertilizers, to 
improve which the stations were first established 
in this country, has not in itself more than bal- 
anced the account. 

While there is scarcely a science that has not 
been called into play in "some one of the experi- 
ment stations, still, chemistry has its place in all, 
and is pre-eminent in most. Horticulture, botany, 
and entomology are of course extremely promi- 
nent, while the study of fungi and bacteria is stead- 
ily increasing. But to review the present work 
of the various stations nothing better than the fol- 
lowing summary, from an official report of recent 
date, can be given: "Twenty-seven stations are 
studying problems relating to meteorology and 
climatic conditions. Thirty.-one are studying the 
soil, by investigations of its geology, physics, cr 
chemistry ;. experiments in tillage, drainage, or ir- 
rigation ; soil tests with fertilizers, or other exper- 
imental inquiries. Thirty-five are making analy- 
ses of commercial or home-made fertilizers, or 
are conducting field experiments with fertilizers. 
Thirty-nine are studying the more important crops 
with reference to the methods of culture, manur- 
ing, and rotations; varieties adapted to different 
localities and purposes ; and chemical composition 
and nutritive value. Twenty-five stations are in- 
vestigating the composition of feeding-stuffs, and 
in some instances making digestion experiments. 
Seventeen are dealing with questions relating to 
silos and silage. Twenty-four are conducting feed- 
ing experiments for milk, beef, mutton, or pork, 
or are studying different methods of feeding. 
Eighteen are investigating subjects related to dai- 
rying, including the chemistry of milk, bacteria of 
milk, creaming^ butter-making, and the construc- 
tion and management of creameries. At least 
thirty-three stations are studying methods of 
chemical analysis. Botanical studies occupy more 
or less of the attention of thirty-three stations ; 
these include investigations in systematic and 
physiological botany, mycology with special refer- 
ence to the diseases of plants, the testing of seeds 
with reference to their vitality and purity, and 
classification of weeds, and methods for their erad- 
ication. Thirty-five work to a greater or less ex- 
tent in horticulture, testing varieties of vegetables 
and fruits, and making studies in varietal improve- 
ment and synonomy. Nine have begun opera- 
tions in forestry. Twenty-five investigate injur- 
ious insects, with a view to their prevention or de- 
struction. Fitteen give attention to veterinary 
science. At least four are experimenting in api- 
culture and three in aviculture. Sugar-making is 
experimented with at six stations, but the Louis- 
iana Sugar Experiment Station does far more in 
this direction than anv other." Thus it will be 
seen that the work is"quite varied a. id comprehen- 
sive. 

The bulletins of the stations have done and are 
doing a good work. New facts, new theories, 
and new interests are daily added to the farmers' 
lives. A great school is open to them, of what- 
ever age or sex, and they are learning. They are 
studying science upon their farms ; observing in- 
sects, inquiring into the reason of blights and rusts, 
noticing the effect of different constituents of 
plant-food upon their crops; helping on their 
neighbors in the work ; and are forming societies, 



ami holding institutes, where they are discussing 
the scientific and economic problems of their lives 
with ever-increasing ardor and intelligence. Ac- 
customed from their boyhood to drudgery, from 
their manho d to labor through all the hours of 
daylight, they have made a living and, with few 
exceptions, nothing more. A brighter future, 
however, lies before them. Our unoccupied ara- 
ble lands will soon be exhausted, and population 
is ever on the increase. The farmers will co-op- 
erate more with our experiment stations, will find 
more and more beauty in their surroundings and 
with increased facilities and increased knowledge 
will take the place which belongs to them in our 
government and in our nation. — Extracts from 
an Article by Prof. C. L. Parsons in Popular 
Science Monthly. 



BRIEF HINTS. 
There is more in planning than in hard work. 
The farm is quite as near heaven* as the city is. 
The enriched acre helps you to enrich other 
acres. 

Intensive farming permits of no waste land or 
labor. 

Keep the best soil near the surface, or make it 
all best. 

When you stint your animals you starve your 
pocket. 

The cost of production varies with the farm and 
the farmer. 

If you have a poor spot on your farm, make it 
the richest. 

A little farm well tilled is better than a big farm 
poorly tilled. 

The better animals are kept, the less liable they 
are to disease. 

Cow exercise and horse exercise are two quite 
different things. 

The thrifty farmer needs to trust nobody but 
God and Nature. 

Promise no more than you are reasonably sure 
you can perform. 

Sticktoitiveness is a good quality, if you stick 
to the right thing. 

A universal cash business would dispense with 
brokers and usurers. 

Breeding is an art, but it doesn't follow that 
every breeder is an artist. 

Carry on those lines of farming to which your 
farm is best adapted. 

The rains help the weeds as well as the crops. 
Nature has no favorites. 

Run just so much of your farm as you can do 
justice to, and stop there. 

Constantly shifting from one line of farming 
to another is poor business. 

The foundation of our education is laid before 
we understand the use of it. 

'•Test your cows," doesn't mean to see how 
little you can keep them on. 

Uniformity is often urged, but the bad as well 
as the good may be uniform. 

When you buy a patent article, be sure that 
you do not buy a lawsuit with it. 

A scrub farmer on a scrub farm with scrub 
stock has hard scrubbing to live. 

If you have anything too filthy to eat, put it in- 
to the hog and then eat the hog. 

Intense farming means giving to every acre of 
the farm m.iximu n fertility and value. 

"Everything fed has been raised on the farm," 
generally means successful farming. 

The man who owns a good farm has a fountain 
of support from which he can always draw. 

The kind and condition of soil has a wonderful 

influence on the quality and flavor of plant foods. 

In grading up your herd, be sure to grade up 

the bull by getting a better one every time you 

change. 

Your own business is about all you need to at- 
tend to ; others can generally tane care of their 
own. 

What other three or five acres turns out as 
much real value and gratification as the acre in 
the garden. 

A horse with which you are acquainted and 
that it acquainted with you is worth more to you 
than a strange horse that is a little better.— Mir- 
ror and Farmer. 
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CALENDAR. 
iSyi 92. 

Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January <;th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March »8th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1 80a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at f>ar. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
test without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



tice has not given a discipline that could be of per- 
manent use, and many were inclined to make ir 
merely a means of pleasure. Upon remodeling 
the course last Spring, the Board and Faculty de- 
cided to strike telegraphy from the list of possible 
industries. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



^ 



Prof. Georgeson is collecting for the Worlds 
Fair fine samples of varieties of grains. 

Prof. Kellerman has donated to the Library 
about a hundred volumes, half of which are bound. 

A thirty-three ounce tomato was found in the 
gardens on Tuesday, beating last week's record 
by three ounces. 

Professors Failyer, Graham, and Breese are ' 
home from the mountains, with a report of plenty 
of fish and game. 

Grounds and buildings are receiving the finish- 
ing touches of the cleaning force in preparation 
for next week's crowds. 

Visiting delegates from the Fifth District Con- 
vention of the Christian Church found much of 
interest in a visit to the College on Friday. 

The Experiment Station is likely to present at 
the State Fair this year an excellent show of vari- 
eties of grapes, potatoes, corn, and sorghum. 

Prof, and Mrs. Olin reached home on Wednes- 
day, just in time to enjoy the bracing atmosphere 
with which all Kansans are filling their lungs. 

Six boxes of specimens have been received from 
Ward, of Rochester, to complete the geological 
collection. Further mention will be made of 
these specimens when in place. 

Mr. Enos Harrold has been appointed Foreman 
of Ironwork in the Mechanical Department. Mr. 
Harrold is an excellent practical blacksmith and 
machinist, and will use the increased equipment 
in iron work to good advantage. 

Mr. B. E. Benedict, of Diamondal, Michigan, 
a former pupil of l'res. Fairchild, paid a visit to 
the College on Wednesday. He found in his 
brief stay much to admire, and expressed sur- 
prise at the beauty of the grounds and buildings. 

The conversion of the old reading room into a 
Library addition adds somewhat to the comfort 
and convenience of students, but will be found 
wholly inadequate for the growth of the next two 
years, before which time relief cannot be obtained. 

A Colliau cupola for the new iron foundry in 
the Mechanical Department has heen received. 
Its fifty- foot stack will make a noticeable feature in 
the group of buildings devoted to mechanics. As 
ordinarily worked, it will melt from one-fourth to 
two tons of iron each heat. 

In former years it has been the custom of the 
city to free tiie walks leading to the College from 
weeds before the opening of the term. Appear- 
ances indicate that the students will be compelled 
to take the middle of" the street this }ear, the 
walks being almost impassable. 

The Library has received from the Government 
Experiment Station at Washington a full set — nine 
volumes — of the famous Rothamsted field and 
feeding experiments, bound in full morocco. The 
set is one ot many sent to this country by the En- 
glish Government for distribution among the Ex- 
periment Stations. 

In developing the plates made in Colorado, 
during the recent trip. Professors Failyer and 
Breese find many of them worthless, having been 
exposed in some unaccountable manner to the 
light. Some of the most interesting exposures of 
game and fish — those upon which the party de- 
pended for verification of their stories of prowess 
— are numbered among the spoiled plates. 

It is necessary to call attention to the fact that 
telegraphy is no longer taught at the College. By 
a slip in the use of stereotyped plates the Indus> 
trialist incidentally advertised this among the 
other industrials ; but the office is dismantled, and 
the line is removed entirely. This step has been 
contemplated for many years, because the prac- 



Ben Skinner, '91, teaches the home school at 
Fairview. 

R. A. Clark returns from Ohio to enter Third- 
year classes. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, has taken charge of the new 
agricultural department of the Topeka Capital. 

H. S. Willard, '89, called this week prior to his 
return to Kansas City for his second year in the 
Medical College. 

S. Van Blarcom, '91, is off duty for a few days 
from mail service, and naturally gravitates to the 
College precincts. 

P. S. Creagerwill teach for ayear at Jamestown, 
studying meanwhile in preparation for a legal 
course of two years at Ann Arbor. 

Augustine Beacham, '80, hopes to take a post- 
graduate course for Master's degree, while acting 
as Principal of one of the Seattle schools the com- 
ing year. 

Maude Whitney, Third-year in 1890-91, will 
graduate soon from a Kansas City business coliege, 
and expects to become book-keeper in a Kansas 
City business house. 

A daughter graces the home of A. C. Cobb, 
'88, and Lucy Van Zile-Cobb, Third-year in 
1886-87. Congratulations may be addressed to 
Wagoner, Indian Territory. 

S. N. Peck, '87, spent a few hours at the Col- 
lege yesterday afternoon on his way home. He 
now considers himself one of the "old hands" in 
the Santa Fe Shops at Topeka. 

K. C. Davis, '91, was at the College yester- 
day en route to Jackson County, where he teaches 
the coming year in the Government Indian School. 
His post-office address will be White. 

Franc E. Green, Third-year in 18SS, of Chad- 
dock College, Quincy, Illinois, has spent her va- 
cation at her home in Manhattan. She returns to 
the place of Pieceptress, with increased salary. 

H. W. Jones, '83, succeeds II. F. Roberts, 
Third-year in 1 887-88, as local writer on the Man- 
hattan Nationalist. Mr. Roberts returns to the 
University to take a course in the Law Depart- 
ment. 

E. M. Fairchild is spending a few days at home 
after his summer's work in Goodland, where he 
preached to the Congregational Church. He 
leaves soon for another year's study in Andover 
Seminary. 

H. R. Phillips, Second-year last term, writes 
from Diamond Springs that he will be unable to 
attend College this year owing to the slow heal- 
ing of a co.npound dislocation of trie shoulder, 
caused by his being thrown from a horse. He 
hopes, however, to return next year. 

J. S. Gould, Third-year in 1SS8, called upon 
his many friends at and about the College this 
week, while on his way to Chicago, where he is to 
pursue a course in the Congregational Theological 
Seminary. lie has had excellent success in teach- 
ing with the New West Educational Commission 
the past two years. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is indus- 
trial training in several of the arts, to which each 
student is required to devote at least one hour a 
day. Among the lines of training each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, ex- 
cept in terms when special industrials are required. 
Young men may have Farming, Gardening and 
Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making. Iro.i- 
work, or Printing. Young women may take Sew- 
ing, Printing, Floriculture, or Music. All young 
men must have their industrials for one term in 
the carpenter shop before completing the first 
year; and during the spring term of the second 
year and the fall term of the third year, upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women 
take their industrials for one term of the first year 
in sewing, and fur the winter and spring terms of 
he second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the College year must be at least fourteen years of 
age, and able to pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and United States History. 
Those applying later in the year must show suffi- 
cient advancement to enter the classes already in 
progress. Every effort should be made to begin 
with the first day of a term, in order to advance 
with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance examinations: — 

1st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent. 

2d. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school with a course of study approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the City 
Superintendent. 

3d. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
County Board of Examiners, showing that the 
above-named studies have been passedwith a grade 
of at least 70 per cent. 

The Faculty have approved of the following 
courses of study, but others may be submitted for 
approval at any time: — 

COUNTIES. 

Marshall, 

Marion, 

McPherson, 

Mitchell 

Montgomery, 

Nemaha, 



Allen, 

Anderson, 

Barber, 

Brown, 

Bourbon, 

Butler, 

Cha?e, 

Cherokee, 

Clay, 

Cloud, 

Cowley, 

Dickinson, 

Doniphan, 

Abilene, 
Anthony, 



Elk, 

Ellis, 

Geary, 

Greenwood, 

Harper, 

Harvey, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Jewell, 

Johnson, 

Kingman, 

Leavenworth, 

Linn, 

CITIES. 



Neosho, 

Osage, 

Osborne, 

Ottawa, 

Republic, 

Reno, 



Concordia, 
El Dorado, 



Arkansas City, Emporia, 
Atchison, Eureka, 



Augusta, 

Beloit, 

Burlington, 

Caldwell, 

Chanute, 

Cherryvale, 



Chetopa, 
Clay Ce 
Clifton, 



Fort Scott, 

Girard, 

Great Bend, 

Hiawatha, 

Holton, 

Horton, 

Hutchinson, 



Kanopolis, 
Kansas City, 
Kingman, 
Larned, 
Lawrence, 
Leavenworth, 
Lyons, 
Mai " 



Independence, Olathe, 
Junction City, Osage City, 



Rice, 

Riley, 

Rooks, 

Rush, 

Russell, 

Shtwnee, 

Sumner, 

Wabaunsee, 

Washington, 

Wilson, 

Woodson, 

Wyandotte. 



Osborne, 

Oswego, 

Ottawa, 

Paola, 

Parsons, 

Salina, 

Seneca, 

Solrmon City, 

Topeka, 

Washington, 

Wellington, 

WinficFd, 

Wichita. 



anhattan, 
McPherson, 
Minneapolis, 
Newton, 
enter, 
>. 
Coffeyville, 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of ad- 
vantages, are unable to pass the full examination 
may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered ; but if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 



THE REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term. Algebra, 

Englisn Analysis, 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Hook keening. 

Free hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial 

Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Structure, 
Botany. 

Industrial ( Carpentry or Sewing ). 

SECOND YEAR. 
Fall Term: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 

Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Houbclmiu Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in M 'litary Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 

Spring Term: An atom V and Physiology. 

Entomology. 
• Analytical Chemistry 

Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden or Dairy ). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term: Trigonometiy and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
Genera 1 History. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden ). 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Government. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
Spring Term: Civil Engineeiing or Hygiene. 
Physics 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; Drafting 
two hours. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 
Industrial 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechan- 
ics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



The Manhattan schools will open next Monday. 

The Board of Education of Minneapolis has 
rented the second story of the City Hall for school 
rooms. 

The Salina papers complain of petty thieving 
carried on all over town, and ascribe much of it 
to schoolboys. 

Salina Normal University opened last Tues- 
day with a fair enrollment. The total number of 
pupils for the past year was 52S. 

The State Normal School at Emporia opened 
last Monday with an enrollment of 800 students. 
The Faculty expect to increase the number to 
1,800 or 2,000 before commencement. 

In speaking of hygienic matters with regard to 
common schools, the Atchison Globe says: "The 
people don't bathe often enough. Most people 
speal: of taking a bath as if it was an unusual oc- 
currence, when it should be as ordinary an affair 
with them as eating their breakfast. All the new 
health rules say that it should be taken once a 
day, in cold water, and the first thing after rising 
in the morning." 

Prof. George G. Ryan, Principal of the Leaven- 
worth high school, has resigned his position to be- 
come Superintendent of the schorls of Brunswick, 
New Jersey. A considerable increase in salary is 
the chief reason of his acceptance of the call. 
Prof. Ryan is an educator of rare ability, and 
Leavenworth loses much in his departure. It is 
to be hoped that this exodus of Kansas school men 
will not be permitted to continue any longer. 

Trouble is likely to result over a contract for 
coal recently awarded by the Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence. It seems that bids were made as fol- 
lows : Rich Hill, Mo., mine, $3.10 per ton deliv- 
ered; Leavenwortn Home Mine Company, $2.70 
per ton delivered ; the Penetentiary mine, $2.60 
per ton delivered. The Rich Hill mine, the high- 
est bidder, secured the contract. The Indian 
Commissioner at Washington is investigating. 

Regent W. C. Spangler of the State University 
says: "From the greatly increased correspondence 
and from the large number of old students who 
are making preparations to return, the prospects 
for a greatly increased attendance at the Univers- 
ity this fall are very good. The many high 
schools in the State that have adopted the Univers- 
ity course have graduated their first classes, and a 
large per cent of these graduates will enter the 
University this fall. It is expected by those con- 
nected with the University that the attendance will 
be larger this year than at any time heretofore. 
The Law Department has been entirely reorgan- 
ized. Four new instructors have been added and 
the library has been largely increased. The at- 
tendance in this department will be much larger 
than last year." 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such us becomes men and women anywhere 
ii expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
uound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

grades. 

Every Friday, at I =30 P. M., the whole body of students gather foi 
a !• Cure from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex 
ercises of the third- and lourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor 

rert expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meei 
Friday alternoon. The WeMtr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen onlv, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

nranches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 

meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Halt is opened for a social gather 
,ng of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



LIFE ON THE FARM. 
Correspondents of the New Hampshire Mirror 
and Farmer, in discussing farm life, have the fol- 
lowing among other good things to say : — 

MAKE A BUSINESS OF IT. 

Mr. J. R. Milliken, of Dracut, Massachusetts, 
contributes his mite toward illuminating the farm 
question, as follows ; — 

"I read the 'T;ike up the Pen' column with 
great interest, and I want to add my testimony to 
the farm side. Speaking of getting a living on 
the farm, 1 am satisfied that if any one puts the 
same energy into his business that successful men 
in other callings do, he can live as well on a farm 
as he can almost anywhere else. Farming does 
not consist of sitting at the grocery store and tell- 
ing stories. It needs a man with brains, who 
knows how to save the most manure and properly 
apply it, in order to grow the best crops and bring 
the farm up to the highest fertility. Perhaps the 
farmer does not make as much money as some 
who have their thousands invested in speculative 
enterprises; but he is not so liaole to fail and not 
have a dollar left." 

REFINEMENT ON THE FARM. 

"A Subscriber," who, we suspect, is a lady, 
sends us the following sensible lines from Peter- 
borough : — 

"I am much surprised at the way your over-sen- 
sitive correspondent writes of the life of a farmer's 
family. She evidently compares it with the life 
of those families in the city who have wealth, 
either accumulated by themselves or others. If 
she would compare the life of the farmer with that 
of the artisan in the city, she would find much in 
favor of the farmer, and she would find many of 
the latter who would be very glad of the chance 
of raising colts or raising anything wherewith to 
educate their children. 

"And now, let me ask that good woman why it 
is necessary for farmers to have coarse manners, 
to use coarse language, to sit down to coarsely 
laid tables, or to eat coarser food than they wish 
for ? As for clothing, everyone who labors should 
dress suitably for the labor he performs, whether 
in city or country. I see no reason why the life of 
a farmer's family should not be as refined and el- 
evated as that of any one of the professions ; and 
when farmers respect themselves and their calling 
as they should, and take the place in the commun- 
ity they should take, there will be no fears of 
sneers from others. I have had an opportunity 
of seeing all phases of life, in city and country, 
among the wealthy, the poor, and the so-called 
middle class, and my decision is for the farmer." 

FARM VS. CITY LIFE. 

"A Farmer's Boy in the City,"— one who is 
older than he was when he went there— speaks 
emphatically as follows: — 

-I saw, under the head of 'Take up the Pen,* 
over the signature of 'Farmer's Wife,' an article 
the title of which is 'A Woman's Views of Farm- 
ing.' She asks, 'Does farming pay?' In reply, 
I will sav, if the farmer spent as much thought 
and systematic labor on and about the farm as the 
merchant does about his business, yes. To illus- 
trate what I mean, I will give the case of two 
brothers, both smait, able-bodied young men. 
One came to Massachusetts and spent two years 
on a milk, vegetable, and stock farm near Boston, 
where he had a chance to learn the business of 
fanning, which 1 claim is as much of a business, 
or even more, than selling goods. He then re- 
turned home and bought a small farm. He soon 
found his farm was not large enough for him. 
He sold it and bought a larger one, running in 
debt $4,000, and has paid for it from the products 
of the farm, and is out of debt. The other broth- 
er, who knows all about fanning and declares it 
does not pay, had his farm given to him by his 
kather. It is a good one and well stocked, but he 
is in debt to-day. The first one, let me say right 
here, takes the Mirror and Farmer ; the second 
one cannot afford to. 

"Where do most of our smartest men in the 
city come from? From the farms— the great 
workshops of nature. The editor speaks volumes 
of truth when he says : ' Neither you nor they see 
the inside of city life.' " 

The Jersey Bulletin ssays: "A good Jersey cow 
will make as many pounds of butter in a year as 
a good steer will make beef ; the butter sells at 
from 30 cents to $1 a pound, the beef at from 3 
to 7 cents. Comment is needless." 



EXAMINATIONS. 
Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 
any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
by the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thirds 
and previous grades a value of one-third. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Piofes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc luragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the Collige course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened allernoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as (ar as possible. 

The labor ol the students m the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor— upon work for the pro 
fitol the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid tor 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitnble 
tor their employment. Solar as practicable, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their h-nefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it lit 
has the ability to us«- his chances well. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE— College Text-Books, School Stationery,' 
Pencils, Scratch -hooks, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



s BATHS, $1. co cash. 12 shaves $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec - 
6 ialtv. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, houth 
Second St -set. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Pri:es that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



L ESI IE II SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can he sold. Men ■ 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fi ne dongola shoes, $2.00. 

EB PURCFI.L Corner of l'ovntz Avenue and Second Street, ha* 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Ooods.School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries.etc.etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

IT LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-hooks and 
JX. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks a magnificent 
line of J ewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instrument*, Strings. Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices.— "75." 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be Bent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan, 

Questions" scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
mentsof study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. • 

General information concerning the -_.,llege and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,-may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers* Institutes should be addressed, *a early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

""he Experiment Station should he addressed through the Director 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

BY PROK. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE necessity of aiding the producing classes, 
who form such a large part of our popula- 
tion, by an education leading toward practical life 
rather than away from it, has been strongly agitated 
by many philanthropists and leading educators ever 
since the financial panic years of the fifties. It was 
clearly perceived that the rapid development of 
the industries of Europe, especially in the manu- 
facture of articles into which art enters as a factor, 
was due to a great extent to the systematic efforts 
made in industrial and art education. The world 
exhibitions of London, New York, and Paris had 
demonstrated these facts beyond a doubt, and had 
shown that America was far behind in the race. 
Our exports, though showing a small surplus over 
imports, consisted almost entirely of articles of 
food, representing low-priced labor, while the im- 
ports consisted of articles of fine and industrial 
art, such as silk ribbons, millinery goods, kid 
gloves and other fine leather goods, jewelry, 
chronometers, musical instruments, fine linen 
goods, brass and zinc castings, mathematical, op- 
tical, and physical instruments, lithographs, art 
prints, oil paintings, stationery, etc., representing 
skilled and high-priced labor. Something had to 
be done, though the country was on the eve of a 
gigantic civil war which was to involve another 
phase of the question of industrial life and indus- 
trial progress — that of free labor. 

A first step was the introduction of industrial 
drawing into the public schools. Massachusetts, 
the leader in so many educational movements, 
commenced this work by asking the English Gov- 
ernment for an experienced and enthusiastic art 
teacher, who might organize and put in motion 
this new departure. England complied, and de- 
tailed Professor Walter Smith, art director of 
South Kensington Art School, an enthusiast who 
undertook the difficult task with rare ability, 
courage, and a clear vision of the object of his 
mission. A series of text-books was issued, art 
normal schools were organized, regular art 
exhibitions inaugurated, and the results were so 
promising that other States soon followed with 
more or less energetic efforts. 

After many years of isolated, and often misdi- 
rected efforts by States and cities, Congress took 
the matter in hand, and in the session of 1859- 
60 passed a bill giving each State in the Union as 
many times 30,000 acres of wild Government land 
as such State had Senators and Representatives 
jn Congress, for the exclusive purpose of found- 
ing and maintaining ''a college for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts." The bill was 
opposed by the members of the Southern States 
on the ground of Federal interference with State 
rights, and was vetoed by President Buchanan. 
In the following winter, however, it was passed 
again, championed once more by statesman J. A. 
Morrill of Vermont, and this time it became an 
act. 

This grant, equal to a cash appropriation of at 
least $50,000,000, gave industrial education a 
powerful boost, but the battle was not won as yet. 
Most of ihe State Legislatures had no understand- 
ing for a question of this kind, and little sympathy 
with the classes of people to be benefited. The 
land was fooled away to hungry land trusts for 
half, or less than half, of its real value, and in 
many cases the proceeds were given to universities 
for the purpose of organizing departments of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts alongside of the de- 
partments of language, literature, law, and en- 
gineering. In other States, as in Kansas, this 
mistake was not made. The funds were properly 



husbanded, and the college was built up as a sep- 
arate institution. 

The establishment of the Agricultural Colleges 
by the Morrill act was closely followed in 1865 by 
the founding of the first apprentice school for me- 
chanical engineers in America, that of the Wor- 
chester Free Institute. There had been depart- 
ments of applied science in several of the older 
universities long before this time, but the Wor- 
cester Free Institute was the first school which 
taught actual work in a systematic manner in a 
well-equipped school machine-shop. It was 
founded by the generous gift of John Boynton, of 
Templeton, Mass., who gave $100,000 for its "en- 
dowment and perpetual support." Ten months 
later, Ichabod Washburn, of Worchester, added 
$75,000, "to erect, equip, and endow a machine 
shop which should accommodate 20 apprentices, 
and a suitable number of skilled instructors," and 
to carry on the shop partly as a commeicial estab- 
lishment, and partly as a school. The apprentices 
were to be "taught in the use of all shop tools, in 
working wood and metal, and to be otherwise in- 
structed, much as was customary fifty years ago 
for boys learning a trade." The institution was 
opened for students in 186S. In 1870, under the 
direction of Professor Robinson and President 
J. M. Gregory of the University of Illinois, a 
wood-working shop was added to the appliances 
for the course in architecture, and an iron- 
working shop to the course of mechanical engin- 
eering in that institution. In 1871, the Stevens 
Institute of Hoboken, New Jersey, endowed by 
Edwin A. Stevens, as a school of mechanical 
engineering, fitted up a series of shops. The 
next step was taken in 1^72, by Washington 
University in St. Louis, in providing for its 
engineering students systematic instruction in 
wood and metals. The first work undertaken in 
the St. Louis institution was the construction of 
models for the illustration of mechanical princi- 
ples, but the inability of the students to use tools 
soon led the efficient director, C. M. Woodward, 
to devise exercises for the sole purpose of tool-in- 
struction. 

This was the condition of industrial education 
in the Centenial year of American Independence. 
In the meantime, Europe had made similar efforts 
in bringing more system into the work of the 
school-shop. In 1868, Victor Delia- Vcs had in- 
troduced into the Imperial Technical School of 
Moscow the so-called Russian method of class- 
instruction in the use of tools. The value of the 
work of this Russian pedagogue lay in the discov- 
ery of the analytical method of tool-instruction, — 
the only true method of teaching manual work. 
It had, by the time of the world exhibition of Phil- 
adelphia, already been adopted by a number of 
European schools, and their extensive exhibits be- 
came the instructors of our directors of such in- 
stitutions, showing, with remarkable fullness and 
logical arrangement, the true educational methods 
of tool instruction. The honor of adopting it 
first belongs to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under the directorship of President 
J. D. Runkle, who looked deeper into the prob- 
lem than even Delia- Vos, seeing at once that 
shop instruction had an educational value far be- 
yond its practical or commercial value, and who 
predicted that on this account it would some day 
become a part of popular education in this coun- 
try. Through the vigorous endeavors of Prof. 
Runkle, the Russian system of analyzing and 
grading shop work was adopted at once by all of 
the pioneer institutions named, and has since been 
followed by nearly all the industrial schools of the 
country. 

The introduction, with some modification, of 
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the Russian system of slojd into the American 
and European industrial schools has undoubtedly 
been the greatest step forward in the field of ed- 
ucation since Froebel founded the Kindergarten, 
and it may be said that Delia-Vos and Runkle 
"builded even better than they knew." It was 
quickly observed in every school where thinking 
teachers had a fair chance for observation that 
the educational value of slojd, properly taught, 
could hardly be overestimated. The ldgical re- 
sult of this pedagogical discovery was the trans- 
formation of the old trade or engineering school 
into the modern manual training school, in which 
systematized manual labor occupies an equal 
position with language study, history, mathemat- 
ics, and the sciences, — entitled to this position 
not so much on account of its direct economic 
value, — although ihis can hardly be overestimated, 
— but chiefly because of its great educational val- 
ue. A few years after the Centennial Exhibition 
there was hardly a city of 25,000 inhabitants that 
had not founded a manual training school, and 
today there are numbers of institutions of the kind, 
as complete and well-equipped as could be de- 
sired by the most enthusiastic friends of the new 
education. 



THE STATION AT THE FAIR. 

BY PRE8. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

THE exhibit of the Experiment Station at the 
State Fair this week is highly spoken of by 
all observers. One gentleman pronounces it worth 
a journey of four hundred miles to see, and multi- 
tudes express the opinion that it is the best show 
on the grounds. The exhibit fills a building 28 x 
56 feet with varieties of wheat, corn, sorghum, 
sugar beets, potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
grapes, with some additions in the way of Japanese 
beans and various forage plants. These are all 
plainly labeled, so that even a couple bound for 
the races can read, and the very sight of the sam- 
ples is itself an advertisement. 

The grape?, nearly 100 varieties, are as fine a 
show as can be seen. The clusters, having been 
covered for nearly two months on the vines by pa- 
per sacks, were not uncovered till laid upon the 
plates at the Fair, and show their natural bloom 
in perfection. The potatoes, over 200 varieties, 
are in baskets, full of big and little as they came 
from the hill, and show the average size as well as 
shape and quality. Twenty-five varieties of sac- 
charine sorghums are shown as they grow, with 
the sugar content marked upon the labels. A hun- 
dred non-saccharine sorghums, grown for fodder 
and ensilage, show all the varying qualities. A 
hundred bundles of corn in the stalk with the ears 
uncovered, in part, illustrate the qualities of as 
many different varieties, while the leading kinds 
are shown also by a peck or more of ears. Wheat 
culture is illustrated by heads of 240 varieties, one 
hundred of which are shown in bundles; six lead- 
ing varieties are further shown in two-bushel sacks 
of grain. Tomatoes appear in some forty vari- 
eties, and cucumbers in thirty. The sugar beets 
are shown in twenty standard varieties, while the 
most desirable shape and size are brought into 
contrast with the least desirable. 

A brief folder distributed to visitois describes the 
origin of the Station and enumerates its publica- 
tions as follows : — 

The Station was organized as a distinct department of the Col- 
lege February 8th, I8SS, under an act of Congress approved March 
and, 1887, and accepted by the Legislature March 3rd, 18S7; but made 
effective by the first appropriation of $i<;,oi>o February 1st, 1888. It 
has had under observation during the past season over 4000 plats of 
grains, vegetables, fruits, and shrubs for determining the best vari- 
eties, the best methods of seeding and culture, the best preventives 
for various diseases, destructive insects, etc. The exhibit gives but 
• small fraction of the results of experiments covering nearly a hun- 
dred acres, and employing a strong force of experts. 

Since its organization the Station has issued, or will soon issue to 
the farmers of the State the following publications, distributed free on 
application: 

BULLETINS. 

No. I, April, '88, "Organization, Equipment, and Aims." 

No. j.April, '88, "Experience with Cultivated Grasses and Cloveir." 

No. 3, June, '88, "Life-history of twoOrchard Pests." 



No. 4, September, '88, "Experiments with Wheat." 

No. s, December, '88, "Sorghum, and Sorghum Blight." 

No. 6, July, '89, "Silos and Ensilage." 

No. 7, August, '89, "Experiments with Wheat." 

No. 8, October, '89, "Preliminary Report on Smut in Oats." 

No. 9, December, '89, "Experiment in Pig-feeding." 

No. 10, May, '90, "Notes on Conifers for Kansas Planters." 

No. n, July, '90, "Experiments with Wheat." 

No. 1 a, August, '90, "Preliminary Experiments with Fungicides for 

Stinking Smut of Wheat." 
No. 13, August, '90, "Experiments with Oats." 
No. 14, December, '90, "Winter Protection of Peach Trees, and 

Notes on Grapes." 
No. 15, December, '90, "Additional Experiments and Observatiosn 

on Oat Smut made in 1890." 
No. 16, December, '90, "Experiments with Sorghum and Sugar 

Beets." 
No. 17, December, '90, "Crossed Varieties of Corn, Second and 

Third Years." 
No. »8, December, '90, "Experiments with Forage Plants." 
No. 19, December, '90, "Germination of Weeviled Peas — Garden 

Notes on Potatoes, Beans, and Cabbage." 
No. ao, August, '91, "Experiments with Wheat." 
No. at, August, '91, "Fungicides for Stinking Smut of Wheat" 
No. aa, August, '91, "Smut of Oats in 1891. Fungicides for Loose 

Smut of Wheat. Spraying to Prevent Wheat Rust." 

REPORT FOR 1888.— CONTENTS. 

Waste of Manure in Summering Manures In the Yard. 

Experiments in the Corn Field. . 

Experiments with Wheat. 

Forage Crops. 

The Milk and Butter Product as Influenced by Feeding. 

The Pressure of Ensilage on the Walls of the Silo. 

Relation of Rainfall to the Corn Crop. 

Shrinkage of Hay in the Mow. 

A Comparison of Varieties of Sorghum. 

A Test of th* Keeping Qualities of Sorghum. 

An Examination cf Individual Stalks of Sorghum with a View to 
Improving the Plant. 

A Trial of Fertilizers on sorghum. 

A New Method of Milk Analysis for the use of Dairymen. 

Spraying in the Apple Orchard. 

Observations upon Injurious Insects. 

Trails of Varieties of Potatoes, 

Trials of Varieties of Peas. 

Trials of Varieties of Tomatoes. 

Sorghum Blight. 

Hackberry Knot. 

Experiments in Fertilization of Varieties of Cf in. 

Germination of Weed Seeds. 

The Fungus Parasites of Weeds. 

1889. — contents. , 

Experiments with Corn, Wheat, and Forage Crops. 

Silos and Silage. 

Pig-feeding Experiment. 

Pigs from Mature and Immature Parents. 

Work upon Sorghum. 

Analysis of Feeding-stuffs. 

Composition of Corn at Different Stages of Growth. 

Ammonia and Nitric Acid in Atmospheric Waters. 

Comparative Trials of Garden Beans, of Peas, of Potatoes, of To- 
matoes. 

Some Insects Injurious to the Bean. 

Loose Smuts of Cereals. 

Crossing Varieties of Corn 

Receptivity of Corn-silk. 

1890. — contents. 

Summary of Bulletins 10 to 19, with index, and outline of other 
work undertaken. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 
Dr. J. D. Staple writes to the Lancet, indors- 
ing the external application of oil of wintergreen 
as a remedy in the treatment of sub-acute and 
chronic rheumatism. In forty cases of sub-acute 
rheumatism, a liniment composed of equal parts of 
olive oil and oil of wintergreen was applied to the 
joints, which were afterward wrapped in cotton 
wool, and lightly bandaged. In each case the 
pained ceased from five to six hours after the ap- 
plication. It is in the more chronic cases that the 
oil of wintergreen is most useful. Indeed, in 
more than one hundred cases, there were only two 
who did not experience any relief from the lini- 
ment. In this last class of cases it is most essential 
that the liniment should be thoroughly rubbed into 
the affected parts. 



The report of the Kansas State Board of Ag- 
riculture estimates the present wheat crop of that 
State at 55,000,000 bushels, the largest in her 
history. This bountiful crop will enable Kansas 
farmers to lift a part of the farm mortgage indebt- 
edness so greatly magnified by the calamity proph- 
ets. Bountiful as this is, it does not come up to 
the expectations raised by conditions earlier in the 
season. As the result of a special inquiry into the 
causes of the falling off of 20 per cent in respective 
yield, the Secretary of the Board places poor farm- 
ing first. The sooner Kansas farmers realize that 
no new-fangled system of finance, however allur- 
ing, that no political revolution, will make up the 
losses of poor farming, the better off they will be. 
— Farm and Fireside. 

The editorial review by counties of the financial 
situation in Kansas, which appears each day in 
the Journal of this city, is in the nature of an ex- 
ceedingly valuable service to that State. It is an 
exhibition of enterprise and of good will toward a 
commonwealth whose destinies are closely linked 
with those of Kansas City, which is deserving of 
much praise. That it will be appreciated in Kan- 
sas goes without saying, and it will do much 
to correct the slanders about Kansas which have 
been circulated abroad by the apostles of disaster. 
It is gratifying to know that the facts obtained 
by the Journal and presented in such an attrac- 
tive manner are wholly encouraging, and show a 
rapid liquidation of the mortgage indebtedness 
of Kansas. The figures are gathered from trust- 
worthy sources, and the data bear the impress of 
truth and accuracy. — Kansas City Star. 

There will be three sugar mills in operation in 
Kansas this fall, one at Topeka, one at Ft. Scott, 
and one at Medicine Lodge. It is claimed that 
the latter has paid from the start, and as the com- 
pany has enlarged its plant this year, it is reason- 
able to suppose that it has not proved a losing ven- 
ture. The mill at Topeka was burned last year, 
and has been rebuilt with improved machinery. 
That would indicate that there is a profit in the 
manufacture of sorghum at that point. The Ft. 
Scott mill has been in operation for some years, 
and appears to be prosperous. Each succeeding 
season witnesses a greater degree of perfection 
in the process of making sugar from sorghum, and 
it is believed by persons who have given the mat- 
ter careful and intelligent attention thatsugar-mak- 
ing will become in the near future an important 
industry in Kansas. 



The fact of the work of the school* tending 
largely to induce young farmers to go into profes- 
sions has been cited as an unanswerable argument 
against encouraging higher work among fjumers. 
At the same time the fact remains that farming 
will never be the profitable business it should be 
until this same higher education becomes more 
general. Let the iacts be disguised as they may, 
it is still apparent to the student that the farmer 
who discourages the dissemination of scientific in- 
formation in his class is, more than any other man, 
standing in the way of its progress. The question 
before the farmer should not be, "Shall I educate 
my children or not?" but it should be, "How can 
I best educate them without in that process driving 
them into other pursuits?" The proper solution 
of this question is one of the most important 
things now commanding agricultural attention. — 
Exchange. 



IS SOIL INEXHAUSTIBLE? 

The American Agriculturist practically says 
no. This is how it arrives at this conclusion: 
One foot in depth of a fairly good agricultural soil 
contains 4,000 pounds of phosphoric acid, 8,000 
pounds of potash ; 16,000 pounds of nitrogen and 
lime, magnesia, soda, chlorine, sulphur, and silica 
to afford food for all the crops which these three 
elements can feed per acre. After farmers by 
careful and skillful cultivation have exhausted all 
this great store of food in the uppermost foot of 
this soil, which will require several centuries, will 
the soil be exhausted? Not at all. As the land 
is srradually changed into vegetable growth, and 
the surface is removed as farm crops, as it gradu- 
ally deepens, the subsoil which contains the very 
same elements becomes fitted for plant food. And 
thus the imperishable nature of matter applies to 
the soil.w Inch can never be exhausted during all the 
ages wnich are to come. Ail that mankind has 
to do is to use its aits, under the instruction of 
science, to develop this latent fertility of the soil, 
and to go on feeding the human race until the end, 
if an end ever shall come, when the earth shall no 
longer exist as a fit habitation for mankind. 

A phvsician sensibly suggests through the New 
York Tribune, that -there is needed a simple, 
plain handbook of animal ailments, describing 
symptoms apparent to the plainest understanding, 
and then suggesting simple treatment. Above 
all, the greater part of the book should be taken 
up with directions for preserving health by atten- 
tion to feeding, watering, working, stabling, and 
the rules of general hygiene." 
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Thirty-two Kansas newspapers are edited by 
women. That old-time fad of lickingthe editor on 
slight provocation is rapidly dying out in the Sun- 
flower State. — Kansas City Star. 
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CALENDAR. 
1891-91. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January <[th to March »<!th. 
Spring Term— March 38th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1803 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
en and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



E. H. S. Bailey, Lawrence, as soon as possible, 
so that the programme of the meeting may be 
sent to the members. 

The new planer received this week for the Iron 
Shop is a most substantial looking piece of ma- 
chinery. It will plane a piece of iron as large as 
two feet square and six feet long. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 






X 



Assistant Breese spent a day at the State Fair. 

The Kansas Farmer of last week contained an 
exhaustive "write-up" of the College and Station, 
with illustrations. 

Engineer Gundaker was called last week to the 
death-bed of his father in Pennsylvania. His re- 
turn is daily expected. 

Dr. Mayo attended the meeting of State Veter- 
inary Society at Topeka Thursday, and found 
himself elected Secretary. 

H. Mayer, of the Santa Fe Railway Detective 
Service, called at the College last week to make 
arrangements for his son to spend a year here. 

Prof. Popenoe spent Friday at the State Fair, 
where his display of grapes from the Experiment 
Station attracted the attention of horticulturists. 

Prof. Georgeson read a paper before the Stock 
Breeder's Association at Topeka Thursday even- 
ening on "The Head of the Herd." The paper 
was well received. 

Secretary Graham spent Thursday afternoon 
and evening in Topeka, looking over the State 
Fair and attending the meeting of the Stock 
Breeder's Association. 

Assistant Mason has spent most of the week at 
the State Fair engaged in putting up and oversee- 
ing the Station display. His taste appears in the 
general neatness of the array. 

The city, through Street Commissioner Sears, 
has put College people under obligations by the 
thorough manner in which the walks leading to 
town have been freed from weeds. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society met in 
Horticultural Hall on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Many fine specimens of fruit were dis- 
played which added interest to the session. 

The total enrollment to date is 459 — 41 more 
than last year, distributed as follows: Post-grad- 
uate, 7 ; Fourth) ear, 38; Third -year, 63; Sec- 
ond-year, 120; First-year, A, 168; First-year, B, 

The class in Blacksmithing make good use of 
the new forges and material even though the iron 
shop is not yet enclosed. A large force of stu- 
dents are engaged on the building, and three 
weeks more will no doubt find it completed. 

Pies. Fairchild looked in for a few hours of 
Wednesday upon the State Fair. The multitude 
of office duties connected with adjusting large 
classes to their work made a longer stay impossi- 
ble, though the show was one of the most attract- 
ive yet made. 

Prof. Bolton opened the Friday afternoon lect- 
ure course yesterday with an account of the ex- 
tent and management of European :.nnies, and 
the method of drill through the fall maneuvers 
now in progress. A comparison of the compul- 
sory enlistment with our volunteer system, and 
the immense armies with our skeleton of an army, 
added to the interest. 

The friends of H. M. Cottrell. Assistant in 
Agriculture, will rejoice with t.ie INDUSTRIALIST 
at his appointment as General Superintendent of 
Vice-President Morton's thousand-acre farm on 
the Hudson River, ninety miles above New York. 
Mr. Cottrell Is engaged for a term of years at a 
liberal advance of salaty. His three years of 
service here are a test of his capabilities, and he 
will no doubt prove equal to the tasks imposed 
upon him in his new and responsible position. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Science will be held at Ottawa, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 14th, 
15th, and 16th. Titles of papers to be read, with 
brief abstracts, should be sent to the Secretary, 



Mary Pierce, Second-year in 1890-91, will teach 
school in Iowa this year. 

Rev. A. J. White, '74, of Atchison, is visiting 
his mother in Manhattan. 

Jennie R. Smith, Second-year in 1888-9, attends 
Washburn College this year. 

C. W. McCord, Second-year in 1890-91, teaches 
school four miles east of Leonard ville. 

Anna Snyder, '88, of Oskaloosa, visited the 
College last week to see a brother enrolled. 

Lou Hessin, student in 1889-90, is attending 
Harcourt Place Seminary, Gambier, Ohio. 

Mima Carey, Second-year in 1889-90, has re- 
turned from California to her home in Manhattan. 

Lyman Harford, H. C Peoples, and B. Buchli, 
Jr., former students, are teaching in Wabaunsee 
County. 

G. L. Melton, Third-year in 1890-91, will spend 
a year on the farm, and will be a member of the 
class of "93. 

J. N. Bridgman, '91, has charge of the athletics 
class, which meets daily at eight o'clock and on 
Friday afternoon. 

Carrie Kimball, '76, of Garden Grove, Califor- 
nia, sent by Mrs. Kedzie an ostrich egg which en- 
riches the museum. 

Kate H. Pierce, Second-year in 1S90-91, will 
be domestic girl for the home family at Winfield, 
Iowa, tor the coming year. 

G. L. Clothier, R. A. Mcllvam, and F. C. 
Sears, Fourth-years, aided in putting up the ex- 
hibit at the State Fair this week. 

H. B. Gilstrap, '91, is putting into practice the 
knowledge of agriculture gained during his college 
course, on a farm near Geuda Springs. 

G. E. Stoker, '90, may be addressed at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where for two vears he will take 
special studies in preparation for the law course. 

The seven resident post-graduate students are 
Minnie Reed, '86: Pearl Dow, Bessie Little, 
Delpha Hoop, Lottie Shoit, Callie Conwell, and 
J. N. Bridgman, '91. 

W. P. Burnham, Third-year in 1878-9, First 
Lieut. Sixth Infantry, has been detailed as Profess- 
or of Military Science and Tactics at St. John's 
Military School, Manlius, New York. 

Lottie J. Short, '91, won first prize in the prize 
menu competition of Our Grange Homes, an ag- 
ricultural paper of Boston. The menu, and the 
recipes for each dish, were published in a recent 
issue of that paper. 

Of former students returned after an absence of 
more than a year we notice the following: F. C. 
Sears, Third-vear in 18S8-9; Second- years, E. L. 
Piatt, 1885-6, Isabel Frisbie, 1887-S. M. O. Bach- 
eller, 1S88-9, Jessie M. Stea'ns, 1889-90, W. J. 
Yeoman, 18S9-90 ; First-years, W. Ilarling, 1S87- 
8, E. K. Moody. 1887-8. F. YV.< Ames, 1889-90, H. 
W. Mattoon, 1889-90, Maggie Stewart, 1889-90. 

Fanny Waugh, '91, should, according to the IN- 
DUSTRIALIST of two weeks ago, be teaching the 
home school near McPherson, but she now writes 
from Menomonie, Wisconsin, that she is well 
pleased with her position <is Superintendent of Sew- 
ing in the High School, and that she and her class- 
mate, Gertie Coburn, Instructor in Domestic Econ- 
omy in the same institution, have in their depart 
ments excellent equipments. 

Mrs. Kedzie had the pleasure of meeting the fol- 
lowing old students during her visit to California: 
Carrie Kimball, '76, at Garden Grove; Margaret 
Thurston at Leandro. Nettie Thurston at Orange. 
Carl Crew at Santa Anna, D. A. Webster at Long 
Beach, Fred Kimball and Ed. Burgoyne at Los 
Angeles, Lillie Bridgman at Berkeley, and Henry 
Greeley, A. J. and H. V. Rudy at Fresno. Grant 
Allen and Geo. Wake were encountered at Salt 
Lake City. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the College year must be at least fourteen years of 
age, and able to pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and United States History. 
Those applying later in the year must show suffi- 
cient advancement to enter the classes already in 
progress. Every effort should be made to begin 
with the first day of a term, in order to advance 
with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance examinations : — 

1st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent. 

2d. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school with a course of study approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the City 
Superintendent. 

3d. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
County Board of Examiners, showing that the 
above-named studies have been passedwith a grade 
of at least 70 per cent. 

The Faculty have approved of the following 
courses of study, but others may be submitted for 
approval at any time: — 

TIES. 

Kice, 

Riley, 

Rooks, 

Rush, 

Russell, 

Shawnee, 

Sumner, 

Wabaunsee, 

Washington, 

Wilson, 

Woodson, 

Wyandotte. 





COUNTIES. 


Allen, 


Elk, 


Marshall, 


Anderson, 


Ellis, 


Marion, 


Barber, 


Geary, 


McPherson, 


Brown, 


Greenwood, 


Mitchell 


Bourbon, 


11 arper, 


Montgomery, 


Butler, 


Harvey, 


Nemaha, 


Chase, 


Jackson, 


Neosho, 


Cherokee, 


Jefferson, 


Osage, 


Clay, 


Jewell, 
Johnson, 


Osborne, 


Cloud, 


Ottawa, 


Cowlev, 


Kingman, 


Republic, 


Dickinson, 


Leavenworth, 


Reno, 


Doniphan, 


Linn, 






CITIES. 


Abilene, 


Concordia, 


Kanopolis, 


Anthony, 


El Dorado, 


Kansas City, 


Arkansas Citv, 


Emporia, 


Kingman, 


Atchison, 


Eureka, 


Lamed, 


Augusta, 


Fort Scott, 


Lawrence, 


Beloit, 


Girard, 


Leavenworth, 


Burlington, 


Great Rend, 


Lyons, 
Manhattan, 


Caldwell, 


Hiawatha, 


Chanute, 


Holton, 


McPherson, 


Cherryvale, 


Morton, 


Minneapolis, 


Chetopa, 
Clay Center, 
Clifton, 


Hutchinson, 


Newton, 


Independence, 


Olathe, 


Junction City, 


Osage City, 



Osborne, 

Oswego, 

Ottawa, 

Paola, 

Parsons, 

Sallna, 

Seneca, 
Solrmon City, 
Topeka, 
Washington, 
Wellington, 
Winfield, 
Wichita. 
Coffeyville, 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of ad- 
vantages, are unabie to pass the full examination 
may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered ; but if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing 
in those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

Closely adjusted to the course of study is indus- 
trial training in several of the arts, to which each 
student is required to devote at least one hour a 
day. Among the lines of training each student 
may select, with the approval of the Faculty, ex- 
cept in terms when special industrials are required. 
Young men may have Farming, Gardening and 
Fruit-growing, Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Iro.i- 
work, or Printing. Young women may take Sew- 
ing. Printing, Floriculture, or Music. All young 
men must have their industrials for one term in 
the carpenter shop betore completing the first 
year; and during the spring term of the second 
year and the fall term of the third year upon the 
farm, gardens, and orchards. Young women 
take their industrial* for one term of the first year 
in sewing, and for the winter and spring terms of 
the second year in the kitchen laboratory and dairy. 

COLLEGE SOCIETIES. . 

September nth 
A goodly number of Ionians met together Frida\ for the purpose of 
electing new officers. After singing and devotion, the following 
were elected: Piesident, Effie Oilstrap; Vice-President, Hortensia 
llarniau ; Recording Secretary, Pheobe Turner; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Laura Day ; I'reusurer, Eusebi iMudge; Marshal, Hilda Wal- 
ters;" Critic, Mary Lyman; Hoard of Dirtctors— Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, ami Kdith McDowell. The- programme for the day 
was postponed until next Kriday. L. D. 

September lath 
The first session of the Webster Society for the new year convened 
Saturday night. At eight o'clock Vice-President Tucker sound- 
ed the gavel and called the meeting to order. Thirty-one members 
answered to roll call. Devotional exercises were conducted by 
J. Frost. The remainder of the evening was devoted to electing of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, as follows: President, W. P. Tucker; 
Vice President, L. S. Harner; Recording Secretary, A. Dickens; 
Corresponding Secretary, G. K. Thompson; Treasurer, W. H. 
Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, M. L. Dickson; Board of 
Directors, H Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. Otis, W. H. Edelblute, 
J . M. Williams. H. Mattoon favored the Society with instrumental 
music on the guitar, which was highly appreciated. The Society ex- 
tends a hearty welcome, especially to new students. It admits only 
gentlemen as members. m. k. H. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Prof. H. M. Kingery, of Emporia College, has 
been called to the chair of Latin and Literature of 
Wabash College, Indiana. 

F. S. Dietrich, for several years Professor of 
History in Ottawa University, "has left the ranks 
of the profession to practice law. His shingle 
swings in the breezes of Blackfoot, Idaho. 

The Atchison papers state that the most popu- 
lar volume in the Atchison city library is "Ben 
Hur." Three copies of the book have been worn 
out, and the fourth one is to be purchased by the 
Association. 

The new School Board of Manhattan has adopt- 
ed the rule that teachers shall not engage in any 
employment, temporary or otherwise, which will 
interfere with the discharge of their school duties. 
Another rule reads: "Any woman teacher who 
marries thereby torfeits her position." 

A great deal is being said and written just now 
by the politicians and papers of the State about 
the inability of the large cities to raise means to 
open the schools this fall. The new school law for 
cities of the first-class, passed by the last Legislature, 
will work a delay in opening the schools of several 
cities to January, 1892, the School Boards being in 
debt, and the new levy not being available until 
January next. Kansas City (Kan.) proposes to 
open the schools, and maintain them until January 
by means of private subscriptions and charging a 
small tuition fee. 

Prof. I.C. McNeill, Principal of the Morse school 
of Kansas City, has been appointed Assistant Sup- 
erintendent ol the city schools to succeed Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick, who recently resigned to accept 
the Superintendency of the public schools of Oma- 
ha. Prof. McNeill was Superintendent Green- 
wood's choice, and his name had been presented 
to the Board at the time of Prof. Fitzpatrick's 
election. Prof. McNeill is yet a young man, being 
36 )ears of age, but he has much valuable exper- 
ience and training as a tutor. lie came to Kansas 
City in 1S79, and was appointed teacher in the 
Washington school. He remained there a year 
and went into business. This be also soon gave up 
to accept the position of Superintendent of the 
schools at Tipton, Mo. He remained there two 
years and then returned to Kansas City, where he 
has been ever since. Prof. Minckwitzof Topeka, 
was chosen at the last meeting of the Board as 
Professor of Greek and Latin in the high school, 
but has declined the offer. Prof. M. Bigley, Prin- 
cipal of the Switzer School, was transferred to the 
Morse school, to succeed Prof. McNeill, and Mrs. 
Josephine Hermans, a teacher in the Switzer build- 
ing, was promoted to Prof. Bigley's place. 

The Annual Meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society will be held at Beloit, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, December 8, 9, and 10, 
1891. Delegates will be entertained free by the 
citizens of Beloit, or can secure reduced rates at 
the hotels. It is expected that all the railroads in 
the State will give reduced rates of fare. At- 
tendants are lequested to bring for exhibition 
specimens of fruit, garden vegetables, growth of 
any special character or condition of trees, etc., 
and flowers. Fruit for naming will receive the 
attention of a committee, and seedling traits an 
examination of their merits. Means ior the sup- 
pression of insects destructive to fruits, trees, 
etc., will receive special consideration at this meet- 
ing, being regarded as one of the most important 
subjects- engaging the attention of horticulturists at 
this time. The evening sessions will be devoted 
to lectures, essays, and addresses upon subjects of 
a general character, accompanied with music. The 
dav sessions will be given to questions of a direct 
and practical relation to the successful culture and 
management of orchards, small fruits, flowers, and 
forest plantations. 

ATTEND THE FAIRS. 
September anil October are the months in which 
most of the State and county agricultural fairs are 
held. It should be the aim ot every farmer not 
only to visit the fairs in his countv, but he should 
also be a liberal contributor, sending all the farm 
products possible. These fairs, it viewed in the 
proper light, are great educators, and farmers 
should meet at them every year with their pro- 
ducts and stock from the farm in a spirit of friend- 
ly rivalry and discuss the different methods that 
have produced the yields and results they bring for 



exhibition and competition. If one farmer wins 
premium on a product and another one does not, 
the latter should congratulate the winner, and not, 
as is too often the case, nurse ill-will against him. 
The success of one's rival should sharpen the 
wits, not dull them. He should be anxious to 
discover why he was distanced, and when the 
reasons are found out, overcome the difficulty, 
and endeavor to be a winner the next season. 
Such a way would be far more creditable than to 
let the other farmer win again on account of not 
profiting by the lesson the failure should have 
taught. Failures, trials, and hardships are the 
very things that have spurred men on to succeed, 
and when surrounded by adverse circumstances 
they make their victory so much the greater. 
These fairs are the annual pictures of agricultural 
progress. Every farmer who aids the fairs is but 
casting bread upon the waters that will return to 
his own benefit. The fairs also afford social en- 
joyment to all members of the family. Do not 
think you cannot afford the expense, as what you 
will learn will save you each year ten times the 
amount it costs to visit with your family your 
county fair. — Exchange. 



OLD VS. NEW METHODS. 

In these days of agricultural progress, the farmers 
who stick to old-time ways are generally the ones 
that are heard declaring that farming does not pay. 
What branch of business would pay now if it were 
conducted on the method of forty years ago? 
Could such methods stand any chance in compe- 
tition with those of the present time ? There are 
some farmers who abhor the "new-fangled" im- 
plements, as they term them, which are used by 
pratical progressive men. 

While the nation has advanced from the old 
stage-coach mode of transit to the palace cars, 
travelling more miles in an hour than could be ac- 
complished in a whole day by the old stage-coach 
— the agricultural methods have also quite well kept 
pace with the rapid progress. Yet there are farmers 
who really seem to think there could be no improve- 
ment made upon the methods adopted by their 
great-grandfathers. The nation's progress de- 
mands a very different class of farming from that 
of the past. The experiment stations have demon- 
strated the fact that successful farming is indeed 
quite a science. 

Failures of crops nowadays cause scientific inves- 
tigations, and often the causes are discovered and 
effective remedies are applied to prevent further 
similar disasters. The time used to be when crop 
failures were simply considered as a divine visit- 
ation. The farmer for many years was considered 
a sort of nonentity, whose garb should always be 
of such a description that when he went in the 
cornfield where the scarecrow was it would be nec- 
essary to wait for him to move to tell which was 
the farmer and which the scarecrow. Now all this 
is changed, and the public recognize the fact that 
there is no calling that requires a person to be as 
fully informed on so many subjects as farming. 

The farmers must be competent to judge of the 
merits of a good dairy cow, know the best cereals 
— a complete economist in very many things. He 
will have ample opportunity to display wisdom in 
many ways. He must be chemist enough to main- 
tain the fertility of his lands while annually taking 
good crops therefrom. He must be sharp, to 
successfully dispose of his crops to the best ad- 
vantage. All these and much more is the suc- 
cessful farmer. What other branch of industry 
calls for so many requirements ort.dents? Farm- 
ing is a vertible Jack-of-ail-trades, for the farmer 
is also expected to run the complicated mowers and 
reapers and other machinery as well as experts, 
who never bother their minds with anything else. 
In fruit culture he is also expected to be a horti- 
culturist, a penologist, etc. 

The modern methods enable the farmer to be a 
semi-expert in these things, and unless the '^new- 
fangled" implements are brought into use, there is 
no chance for success. The old-time slow ma- 
nipulation will not answer at all Improved ma- 
chinery will now cut and put away in a barn the 
hay <>f afortv-acre meadow before old-time meth- 
ods would allow two acres to he cut. It is such 
methods that are not only labor-saving, but time- 
savers as well, and enable the crops to be secured 
uninjured by storms, etc. Old-time methods were 
good enough once, but in the words of the song, 
"They don't go now." Farmers who are un- 
reasonably prejudiced in favor of old-time methods 
should visit other farms and discover what pro- 
gress is doing for live agriculture and learn the 



fact that there are farmers today who are making 
thousands of dollars every year by following the 
requirements the present age demands in agricult- 
ural pursuits, and recognize that farming, as now 
carried on, is not a haphazard affair, but some- 
thing that requires an apt, intelligent application 
of brain. — Baltimore Sun. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These ' examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 
any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
by the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thirds 
and previous grades a value of one-third. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Piofes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 



CARE OF HORSES. 

The details in managing horses, like in the 
management of anything else, are wnat count. 
General orders cannot be followed with best re- 
sults, as a rule, unless judgment is used. Under 
certain circumstances different treatment must be 
administered, and it is ihe thoughtful man who 
takes the time to look after the details in caring 
for his stock that makes the greatest success in 
the horse business. Owners of large stables of 
valuable horses who have made a success in their 
line of work, as a rule, are men who have looked 
after matters personally and given the minutaa of 
the business the closest attention. From this the 
smaller owners of horses could take a hint. There 
are farmers throughout the country who do not 
pay much attention to teams which they do not 
happen to be using themselves, and often losses 
occur through the carelessness of boys or hired 
hands. If horses are worth owning, they are 
worthy of good care. If \ man is too negligent 
to see to it that his horses have the best of treat- 
ment he should be debarred of the privilege of 
owning horses. — Co/man's Rural World. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



'W INGLE A VARNEY'S Hook-Store for School Supplies of 
> all kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

PICK KIT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be g'iven to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices lor which reliable goods can hesold. Men'* 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dnngola shoes, $2.00. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, hag 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything M 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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ARTIFICIAL RAIN-FALL. 

BY PROF. O. E. OLIN. 

THE rain-maker of the aboriginal tribes of 
America and Africa was a picturesque figure, 
but by civilized people was not thought to ad- 
vance the interests of science or agriculture to any 
great extent. 

With the failure of his efforts, men rather settled 
down to the belief that in the matter of rain-fall 
they must wait the convenience of the elements or 
the goodness of the providence that controls them. 
They have tried various ways to make the most of 
the supply already given, and in this country have 
entered, in a preliminary way, upon a scheme of 
irrigation that shall conserve and direct the rain- 
fall and snow-fall of the mountains to the reclaim- 
ing of the semi-arid regions in the West. 

While men are still discussing the feasibility of 
irrigation on a large scale, the news comes that 
rain storms can be manufactured to order, on a 
few hours notice, and in almost any desired quan- 
tity. This seems so much easier than excavating 
lake beds and digging ditches that one is anxious 
to believe that it is to be added to the wonders of 
the nineteenth century. And indeed wonders have 
30 trod upon one another's heels in the last twenty- 
five years that no one but those who obtained 
their knowledge of science previous to that time 
are fully able to langh it down and show its utter 

impossibility. 

It has long been noticed as worthy of special re- 
mark that a rain generally falls after a great bat- 
tle, and many have come to believe that cannon- 
ading armies make the elemental strife with which 
ihey afterwards have to contend. Adopting this 
theory, it was believed possible to secure rain- 
fall at will by producing heavy explosions in 
the upper atmosphere. To test this idea, the last 
Congress placed in its general appropriation bill an 
item of $10,000 for experiments in rain-making. 
These experiments were placed in charge of Gen. 
Dryenforth, who, aided by chemists, electricians, 
and balioonists, has been aiid is still experiment- 
ing in the dryer regions of Texas. One series of 
experiments has been completed, with the report 
that while practically a failure, they are scientific- 
ally a success. Which means, I suppose, that 
while not enough rain fell to be of practical benefit 
there was enough, taken in connection with the 
attendant circumstances, to strengthen the theory 
upon which the experiments were conducted. 
Whether the rain came as a result or as a coinci- 
dence isof course the pivotal question. 

In Canton. Ohio, Mr. Melbourne has been car- 
rying on, at his own expense, independent experi- 
ments, in three-fourths of which he claims to have 
been successful. Mr. Melbourne has also been 
working in Dakota, and today (the 26th) he is un- 
der contract at Goodland in this State to bring a 
rain over an area fifty miles in radius. It is quite 
possible that he may succeed, for the autumnal 
equinox is a very favorable time for such experi- 
ments, whether managed by incantation or by ex- 
plosives. 

If one is startled at the audacity of these attempts 

he is not less confounded at what must follow if 
they succeed. What changes would be wrought 
in earth and seasons; what revolutions in agricul- 
ture ; what teeming possibilities would rest on every 
land ! With rain and sunshine and drought and 
cyclones under government control, we should be 
far on our wav toward the good times of which 
we dream. 

But — thev have not succeeded yet, and it is 
probable that for some time to come we must get 
along in the old-fashioned way. Still, the facr that 
men of some scientific knowledge will enter upon 
such things with any seriousness stirs, in the minds 



of the speculative, thoughts of the time when evo- 
lution shall have its perfect end ; when man shall 
learn the secret of every law of nature, and hold 
in his own hands the mastery of his environment. 



IMPROVED SORGHUM. 

BY PROP. G. H. FAILYER. 



FOR the past three years the Chemical Depart- 
ment of the Experiment Station has been en- 
gaged in attempts to improve sorghum as a sugar 
plant by seed selection. The plan has been to 
select the seed of those stalks with an especially 
high sugar content, regard being had also to the 
amount of glucose and to the yield of juice and 
size of stalk. Last year's result, taken with those 
of the two previous seasons, seemed to prove the 
feasibility of this plan for improving. In bulletin 
sixteen occurs a table comparing the results with 
selected seed with those obtained when the general, 
or average, seed was used. Although some of the 
seasons were quite unfavorable, and there was, pre- 
sumably in consequence of this, considerable ir- 
regularity in the figures, as a whole the results 
were quite encouraging. 

The selections were continued last year until in- 
terrupted by the eariy freeze, and this selected seed 
was planted last spring. The present has been a 
favorable season for the development of sorghum, 
but no more favorable for the earlier maturing 
sorts than some other recent ones. We have been 
examining some of these collections the past week 
with most gratifying results. It is not contended 
that this year's additional experience settles the 
question of the possibility of improving sorghum 
by seed selection, but the weight of its evidence so 
far is in the affirmative. A f<iw illus'rati'>ns will 
show the nature of these results. 

The variety known as Orange and Amber cross- 
ed gave from an average sample 12.7 percent of 
cane sugar in 1888; 14. S per cent in '89; 14.6 
per cent in '90; 16.5 per centjin '91. The best 
stalks in corresponding years contained respective- 
ly 14.2, 17.5, 16, and 18.2 per cent. The Sum- 
mer of 18^0 was an unusually unfavorable one, and 
that of 189 1 an unusually favorable one. Taking 
these facts into consideration, the figures above 
certainly point to a gradual advancement. The 
same thing is indicated by the sugar in the product 
from the seed of three stalks planted separately. 
The product from last year's richest stalk is the 
richest this year. Another variety, called Medium 
Orange, just worked out shows a progressive 
development. 

One would be very rash to do more than point 
out what these facts indicate. There may be 
other causes for the results than that of seed selec- 
tion. The apparent improvement may prove to 
be apparent only. Another season may see the 
quality go back to its former stage or below it; 
and it may be that an improvement will be per- 
ceptible for some years. An improvement of 
four per cent in three years' growth is far more 
than would satisfy the most enthusiastic advocate 
of sorghum improvement, and is doubtless more 
than should be claimed. 

But if a sorghum can be grown containing in its 
juice an average of even 15 per cent of crystalliz- 
able sugar of an average purity of 80, the 
profit of sugar factories will be fully assured, and 
the profits will not be meager, either. 

Since some factories report an average mill 
juice for the season containing 10 per cent sugar 
and a puvitv coefficient of 60, it will be anticipat- 
ed that we are yet unable with our most improved 
sorts to obtain a field run approaching that above. 
By continuing the efforts in the same line a few 
years more, this may be realized if we are working 
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in the right line. At this time we may only hope 
that the future will fulfill present indications, and 
much improved strains of sorghum result. 



A WORD FROM THE STUDENT EDITORS. 

With this issue of the Industrialist properly 
begins the work of the new staff of Student Edit- 
ors. We assume this responsibility under many 
and obvious difficulties, the most painful, possibly, 
being that of a dull intellect on the part of the ed- 
itors themselves. So, desiring as we do, to see 
this acceded space properly and intelligently filled, 
we earnestly solicit the aid of each student who 
passes in and out the halls of this College. We 
also extend an invitation to post-graduates and 
former students to contribute that which may in- 
terest them and be of benefit to the readers of the 
Industrialist. 

Knowing, as we do, that the mass of the readers 
of this paper are not College students, and would 
not be specially interested with the work produced 
for the chapel stage, we believe subjects specially 
selected for their bearing on college life and its at- 
tributes would reach a larger element with greatly 
increased interest. We therefore request that those 
contributing write with the thought in view that 
they are writing for the Industrialist and not for 
the chapel stage cr rhetorical classes. We prom- 
ise the students of lower classes that their articles 
will be given as careful attention as those of the 
advanced classes. We cannot promise that all 
contributions will be published. They must of ne- 
cessity pass under the scrutinizing eye of one who 
has his being in the College, and upon whose 
judgment the welfare and prosperity of the College 
depends. Hoping that each and every one will put 
his shoulder to the wheel and give it a push, we are, 

respectfully yours, Alice Vail. 

G. W. Wilden. 
W. P. Tucker. 



THE WAY TO HEALTH. 

When the health is fairly good and there is no 
special strain to be put upon the system, says 
Harper* s Bazar , the normal appetite may be trust- 
ed to indicate the kind and quality of food neces- 
sary to maintain that condition. Naturally the ap- 
petite varies with the changing seasons, and unless 
indicates an unreasoning extreme of indulgence or 
abstinence no attention need be paid to any other 
monitor. Much harm is done by injudicious or 
meddlesome friends suggesting that a person is 
too stout or too thin, too pale or too ruddy, and 
serious disturbances of the system often follow the 
mischievous advice to take some bitters or pills, or 
refrain from fattening food or drink. 

Paying attention to any of these fads is like 
playing with fire. If you are ill enough to seem 
to warrant any radical change of diet or any ap- 
plication of medicine, consult your physician at 
once. Above all, avoid advertised quack medi- 
cines. To use the opinion of a successful dealer in 
them, whose bank balance is more liberal than 
his conscience, they are "made to sell." If you 
feel a little debilitated, take the cocoa tonic ; eat 
plenty of fresh ripe fruit and vegetables, especial- 
ly oranges, anc: drink lemonade. 

Don't be so fascinated by the allurements of 
the nearby village because life there seems gaudy 
and pleasureful, or because leisure and amusement 
seem to fill up the whole clay, as to sell your farm, 
or lease it and move there, for it would be better 
for its business interest to be struck by a cyclone 
or conflagration than by an ingress of retired farm- 
ers. Nor will }oube happy when compelled to 
go down into your pocket for everything on which 
you and the corporation subsist. — Correspondent 
New 7'ork Tribune. 



It is perhaps cheaper to pasture the cows where 
land is cheap, and on large farms, but it will not 
pay on valuable small farms. To use five acres 
instead of one is to lose the use of four acres. 
The soiling system will at some future time rev- 
volutionize the present methods, the discovery of 
the preservation of green foods in the silo being 
the first step in that direction. — Exchange. 



THE COST OF RUNNING TRAINS. 

The average cost of running a passenger train 
on the railroads of the United States is eighty- 
three cents per mile, and the train earns just $1.06 
in doing it. The profit, therefore, is only twen- 
ty-three cents a mile, but it foots up to $300,000- 
000 on all of the roads in the course of a year. 
The roads get two cents and two mills per passen- 
ger per mile, and it ccsts two cents to carry him. 
It is this two mills per mile, multiplied by mill- 
ions, that makes the vast sum of $300,000,000 prof- 
it. The roads get a little less than a cent for car- 
rying a ton of freight one mile, and it costs them 
six-tenths of a cent to carry it. It costs more to run 
a freight train a mile than a passenger, the figures 
for the former being $1.06, and the train earns 
$1.65 per mile. — Exchange. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the College year must be at least fourteen years of 
age, and able to pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, and United States History. 
Those applying later in the year must show suffi- 
cient advancement to enter the classes already in 
progress. Every effort should be made to begin 
with the first day of a term, in order to advance 
with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance examinations: — 

1st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent. 

2d. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school with a course of study approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the City 
Superintendent. 

3d. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
County Board of Examiners, showing that the 
above-named studies have been passedwith a grade 
of at least 70 per cent. 

The Faculty have approved of the following 
courses of study, but others may be submitted for 



approval at 


any time:- 








COUNTIES. 




Allen, 


Elk, 


Marshall, 


Rice, 


Anderson, 


Ellis, 


Marion, 


Riley, 


Barber, 


Geary, 


McPherson, 


Books, 


Brown, 


Greenwood, 


Mitchell 


Rush, 


Bourbon, 


Harper, 


Montgomery, 


Russell, 


Butler, 


Harvey, 


Nemaha, 


Shi wnee, 


Chase, 


Jackson, 


Neosho, 


Sumner, 


Cherokee, 


Jefferson, 


Osage, 


Wabaunste, 


Clay. 


Jewell, 
Johnson, 


Osborne, 


Washington, 


Cloud, 


Ottawa, 


Wilson, 


Cowlev, 


Kingman, 


Republic, 


Woodson, 


Dickinson, 


Leavenworth. 


Reno, 


Wyandotte. 


Doniphan, 


Linn, 








CITIES. 




Abilene, 


Concordia, 


Kanopolis, 


Osborne, 


Anthony, 


El Dorado, 


Kansas City, 


Oswego, 


Arkansas City, 


Emporia, 


Kingman, 


Ottawa, 


Atchison, 


Eureka, 


Lamed, 


Paola, 


Augusta, 


Fort Scott, 


Lawrence, 


Parsons, 


Beloit, 


Girard, 


Leavenworth, 


Salina, 


Burlington, 


Great Bend, 


Lyons, 


Seneca, 


Caldwell, 


Hiawatha, 


Manhattan, 


Snlrmon City, 


Chanute, 


llnlton, 


McPherson, 


Topeka, 


Cherryvale, 


Horton, 


Minneapolis, 


Washington, 


Chetopa, 
Clay Center, 
Clifton, 


Hutchinson, 


Newton, 


Wellington, 
Winficld, 


Independence, 


Olathe, 


Junction City, 


Osage City, 


Wichita. 


Coffeyville, 









LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc nirageinent is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practicein the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
ami efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was perlornied. 

The shops anil offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter ot 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid to." 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendent! strive to adjust their work to the neces 
sities ot students, and give them the preterence in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account tor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $^50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accoiding to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor ; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it hi 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



A Dickinson county farmer has an orchard on 
ground that was wild prairie twelve years ago, and 
this year has sold part of his fruit on the trees for 
$1,000. 

Joseph Ramsey of thiscitv threshed twelve acres 
of wheat from which he had 229 bushels. On one 
lot of seven acres he had 209 bushels. — Harper 
Sentinel. 

The first sample of Kansas sugar tested this year 
at the chemical laboratory at Fort Scott came from 
the Medicine Lodge factory, and was found to con- 
tain 90 per cent of sucrose. This grade entitles 
the factory to Government bounty. 

A certain farmer in this vicinity — a renter, too — 
has a piece of corn which cost him just twenty- 
eight day's labor up to the present time and to- 
day, in the field., it will bring him $240 net cash. 
That means $8.57 per day. Pretty good wages, 
isn't it? Farming pays. — Clyde Argus. 

Many fields of corn are already ripened and 
ready for feed. The crops of sorghum, broom- 
corn and millet are simply immense. We know 
of fields of sorghum in which the seed was planted 
in the furrow and the sod turned over on it, in 
which the sorghum now stands ten feet high. — 
Florence Bulletin. 

About a year ago Jesse White bought the Wood- 
ward farm, just beyond Eight Mile, paying a fair 
price, as land is selling now and was then. He 
seeded a part of the land to wheat, and the crop is 
worth what he paid for the farm. There are lots 
of just such instances, so far as the worth of the 
crops are concerned. — Douglass Tribune. 

S. L. Carpenter, of Glendale township, was in 
town Saturday, and said he has the best crop of 
corn he has ever raised. He shocked out one acre, 
taken at random, and found he had 76)^ bushels 
of corn. He has about two hundred bushels of 
peaches, a fine yield of fair wheat and largely of 
other crops. In addition to all this he has made 
this season $236 from harvesting and other outside 
work. — Salina Sun. 

W. H. Culp, who lives at 510 Quincy Street, 
has a growing fig tree ten years old. It is seven 
feet tall, and bears twice a year at least a half 
bushel- of fruit. The fruit is now ripe, and it is 
difficult to conceive anything more luscious than 
those same Kansas figs. While not much larger 
than an unhulled hickory nut, they are of as fine 
flavor as any to be found. The tree is strong 
and healthv, and seems to flourish very well in 
Kansas soil. — Topeka Capital. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



' The Injury to Foliage by Arsenites," "A Cheap Arsenite," Com- 
bination ot Arsenites with Fungicides," are the topics discussed in 
Bulletin No. 77 of the North Carolina Station. 

The Third Annual Report of Arkansas Station, including branch 
Stations at Newport and_ fine Bluff, is received. 

Bulletin No. 7, of Storrs School Experiment Station, Storrs, Conn., 
discusses chemistry and economy of food. 

The Kentucky Station, Lexington, discusses commercial fertilizers 
in Bulletin No. 7. 

The Cleinscn Agricultural College and Experiment Station. Fort 
Hill, gives analyses of commercial fertilizers in Bulletin No. 1. 

Bulletin No. 17 of the Minnesota Station, St. Anthony Park, is de- 
voted to the migratory locust in Minnesota in i8yi. No. tS of the 
same station discu.-ses evergreens from seed . summer propagation of 
hardy plants; notes on strawberries and raspberries; notes on sand 
cherries, buffalo beiry, and Russian mulberry. 

The September report of the Statistician of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, showing condition of crops in Kurupe and America, 
together with freight rates of transportation companies, is received. 

The V. S. Department of Agriculture, through its office of Experi- 
ment Stations, punlishes the proceedings of the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations held at 
Champaign, Illinois, in November last A copv can probably be had 
by addressing A VV. Harris, Director, Office of Experiment Stations, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Bulletin No. 10 of the Rhode Island Experiment Station deals in 
"Mixed Foods in cases of Faulty Appetite in Horses and NeatStock" 
and "Sore Shoulders in Horses." 

Bulletin No. fi of the American Academy of Medicine discusses the 
question of shortening the college curriculum as a means of better 
preparation for the study ot medicine; an attempt to discover the 
ideal preparatory course of studies for the learned professions; and 
"The General Education ol ihe Physician." 

Bulletin No. 20 of Cornell University Station, Ithaca, New York, is 
devoted to cream raiting by dilution; the effect of delay in setting 
on the efficiency of creaming; the Babcock method of analysis of 
milk, skim-milk, butter-milk, and butter; and the relation of fibrin to 
the effectual creaming of milk. 

Bulletin No. 30 of the same station discusses preliminary studies of 
the influence of the electric arc lamp upon greenhouse plants. 

The Experiment Station Record for August contains, among other 
things, abstracts of statio 1 publication* from twenty States. 

Bulletin No. 14 of the Iowa Station, Ames, gives the effect of feed 
upon the quality ot milk, calf feeding experiments, feeding for milk, 
hog feeding, notes on entomological work, breeding of orchard and 
garden fruits and an aphthous affection among dairy cows of the 
State. 

Bulletin No. 79 of the North Carolina Station, Raleigh, bears the 
title "Facts for Farmers; A Bulletin of Information on Scientific 
Matters, in Plain Language, f r Unscientific Readers." 
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CALENDAR. 

1,891 93. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January «th to March 35th. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
189a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at Par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

The Webster Society has renewed its charter. 

The funds of the College are all invested at 
this date. 

Rev. E. S. Riley led in chapel exercises Thurs- 
day morning. • 

The College has thus early received application 
for aid in three farmers' institutes. 

Four new show cases aid in making the museum 
exhibit attractive and "getatable." 

Mrs. Winchip reports the number receiving 
daily instruction in sewing to be 112. 

Mrs. Winchip is visited this week by her sister, 
the wife of Hon. John Otis, of Topeka. 

The newspapers speak enthusiastically of the 
Station exhibit at the State Fair last week. 

Mrs. Graham spends the week in Emporia as 
delegate to the Christian Missionary Convention. 

Geo. Harman, of the Farmers' Vindicator, 
Valley Falls, was a visitor at the College on Mon- 
day. 

Engineer Gundaker returned Thursday from 
Pennsylvania, where he was called by the death of 
his father. 

For the information of the peach-hungry, it is 
announced by the horticulturists that the crop has 
all been sold. 

The later varieties of grapes suffer seriously from 
the dry weather, the yield in many cases being re- 
duced by one half. 

Dr. Mayo is the owner of a new horse and bug- 
gy which he manages to keep in use quite regular- 
ly this fine weather. 

Prof. Kellerman writes from Columbus, O., 
that, the family are comfortably settled in their 
new home ami like it every way. 

The mechanical shops are busy every morning 
with over 200 wood-workers, and every afternoon 
with a score of wood or iron workers. 

The Physics Department will have charge in fu- 
ture of the weather observations. The record has 
been kept for three years past by Assistant Chem- 
ist Breese. 

Miss Bertha F. Fairchild, daughter of Prof. C. 
G. Fairchild, of Oberlin, arrived last Saturday, 
and will spend the year in the family of President 
Fairchild. 

The yield of our new potato, the College 
Seedling, compares very favorably w:th that of the 
old standard varieties, while in quality it is the 
equal of most. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthews, of Pottawatomie 
county, with their daughter, visited the College on 
Thur>day, hoping to arrange for attendance of a 
daughter soon. 

Mrs. Mayo returned from Chicago several days 
since, and found,, to her surprise and pleasure, 
that the Doctor had taken advantage of her ab- 
sence to move. 

Prof. Failyer is visiting western counties to in- 
spect the sugar-beet culture, and will take in the 
rain- making at Goodland today, by the rain wiz- 
zard, Melbourne. 

The greater number of late Fall apples, such as 
Jonathan and Bellflower, are on the ground as a 
result of the recent drouth and wind. But little of 
the fruit will reach market. 

Several members of the Faculty, by invitation 
of Prof. Robert Hay, attempted to greet the ge- 
ologists as they passed on Tuesday in the Inter- 
national Geological Association Excursion just 



returning from the tour through the Rockies. 
As the train stopped but half a minute, the inter- 
view was too brief for record. 

The strawberry beds, in which there are about 
eighty varieties, show the effect of thorough irriga- 
tion in their fresh green color. The plants ap- 
pear quite as vigorous and healthy as they did in 
April. J 

A new departure was tried in the seating for the 
lecture yesterday afternoon. The back three rows 
of students were seated in the gallery, as it is dif- 
ficult to hear an ordinary talker while under the 
gallery. 

Several homesick students, in spite of multitu- 
dinous attractions, have already sought the pater- 
nal or maternal mansion, in the hope, vigorously 
expressed, that they should be able to return an- 
other year to stay. 

The Annual Address of the President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has been published in pamphlet form for 
early distribution. In it may be found frequent 
quotations from Prof. Georgeson, whose study of 
Japanese plant life has been largely drawn upon 
by Pres. Goodale in thepreparation.of his address. 

The lecture of Friday afternoon, given by Prof. 
Nichols, was entitled "The Growth of Mathemat- 
ics." It traced the study through all the stages 
of calculation from a thousand years B. C. to the 
present; from the simplest distinction into one, 
two, and more, up to the indefinite possibilities of 
the calculus, touching upon the thinkers in all ages 
who have helped to build up the science. 

The wheat raised on the College Farm the past 
year is rapidly being disposed of for seed. There 
is an especially large inquiry for the Zimmerman, 
which constituted the main crop. The College 
has in the neighborhood of a hundred varieties, of 
which seed can be obtained at about fifty cents per 
peck. The names of these varieties mav be learn- 
ed on application, either to the Farm Department, 
or to the Secretary of the College. 

The College received, a few days ago, an extra 
fine imported Shropshire ram. He was imported 
August 18th from England by Mr. Geo. Breck, 
of Paw Paw, Mich. He weighs now two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, and it is expected that 
by the time he reaches maturity he will weigh 
nearly three hundred. This ram, and two ewes 
purchased last year, are an excellent foun- 
dation for a i\t\e flock of Shropshires. 

The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and his 
dam is Empress Josephine 4th, which took the first 
prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best butter 
cow there. He weighed 1,000 pounds on his first 
birthday, and is in every respect a promising young 
bull. Intending purchasers should address the Pn> 
fessor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

Ben Skinner, '91, is principal of the Fairview 
schools. 

B. H. Pound, Second-year in 1889-90, is visiting 
iclatives here. 

P. C. Milner, '91, is at work in the Santa Fe 
offices at Topeka. 

B. J. Kimball, student last year, was a caller at 
the College yesterday. 

Geo. Browning, Third-year in 1890-91, is work- 
ing at his trade as tinner in a shop at Wamego. 

L. H. Dixon and N. E. Lewis. '88, have form- 
ed a partnership as architects in Boise City, Idaho. 

T. C. Davis, '90, writes from Benedict, Wilson 
County, that he is "well, and has a pair of 
mujes." 

Phillip Hay, Second-year, has been compelled to 
return to his home in Junction City on account of 
sickness. 

E. C. Thayer, '91, is taking the engineering 
course at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, at Boston. 

May me Houghton, '91, i s employed on the 
library catalogue. Her school at Cleburne does 
not begin until December. 

Lillian Secrest, student in 1890-91, was greeted 
by many Manhattan friends as she passed through 
on her way to San Jose, California. 

Maude E. Whitney, Third-year in 1890-91, has 
been appointed microscopical inspector in the Gov- 
ernment inspection of pork at Kansas City. 

C. E. Freeman, '89, and W. J. and W. M. 
Town, Third-year and Second-year in 1890-91', 
were visiting with College friends the first of the 
week. 

J. N. Bridgman, '91, G. W. Wildin and R. L. 
Wallis, Fourth-years, and J. D. Riddell, . Third- 
year, are assisting Prof. Lantz with the surveying 
squads. 

Lieut. Albert Todd, '72, with Mrs. Todd, called 
at the College on Friday, en route for the new 
fort near Chicago, Fort Sherman, where they 
hope to greet College friends in the next few 
years. 



The President has appointed the following Stand- 
ing Committees for the year: — 

Farmers' Institutes— Professors Failyer, Pop- 
enoe, Walters, and Georgeson. 

Post Graduates— Professors Popenoe, Failyer, 
Hood, Nichols, and Georgeson. 

Library — Professors Lantz, Failyer, Po,:enoe, 
Ol in, and Georgeson. 

Industrialist — Professors Walters, Failyer, 
Thompson, and Georgeson. 

Examinations and Grades — Secretary Graham, 
Professors Lantz, Olin, White, and Nichols. 

Public Exercises— Professors Olin, Popenoe, 
Brown, White, and Bolton. 

Social and Literary Entertainments — Mrs. Ked- 
zie, Mrs. Winchip, Professors Brown, Hood, and 
Bolton. rs 

Buildings— Professo Hood, Popenoe, Walt- 
ers, Mayo, and Willard. 

Catalogue, Blanks, etc.— Professors White. 
Lantz. Graham, Olin and Thompson. 

Athletics— Professors Georgeson, Failyer, Ked- 
zie, Mayo, and Rain. 

Museum— Professors Mavo, Failyer. Popenoe, 
and Graham. 



J. M. Smith, the Wisconsin gardener, says in 
the New York Tribune: "Gentlemen, prepare 
your land better, manure it better, cultivate the 
cultivable crops oftener and more thoroughly, 
and you will have much less cause to complain of 
drouth, and in most cases be much less disposed to 
go to the expense of a costly system of irrigation." 



TWO NEW BULLETINS. 
Bulletin No. 21, just received from the printer, 
is a full report of Prof. Kellerman's investigation 
of stinking smut of wheat, with tests of various 
fungicides. It concludes with the following sum- 
mary : — 

"The stinking smut of wheat is effectually pre- 
vented by treating the seed with water at a tem- 
perature of 13 1° F., 15 minutes. For cheapness 
as well as for greater efficiency (without injury to 
seed), this is recommended over all other fungi- 
cides. Not only is the yield increased by an 
amount equal to the portion destroyed by smut, 
but in nearly all cases there is an extra increase^ 
usually much beyond this amount." 

Bulletin No. 22 issued this week, gives Prof. 
Kellerman's investigations upon smut of oats in 
1S91, fungicides to prevent loose smut of wheat, 
and spraying to prevent wheat rust. The follow- 
ing general summary may help persons to judge 
of the importance of the bulletin: 

"The amount of smut in oats in 1891, in the 
fields about Manhattan, was 5^ per cent, as 
shown by actual count. 

"Potassium sulphide (liver of sulphur) is as ef- 
fectual in preventing oat smut as the hot-water 
treatment previouvly recommended. It can be 
used at the rate of one pound in twenty gallons of 
watei, the seed to remain in the solution twenty- 
four hours for use. 

"Treatment of the seed with hot water or with 
potassium sulphide both prevents the smut and 
increases the yield. It increases the yield, how- 
ever, not merely by the amount which equals the 
grain actually destroyed by the smut, but by at 
least tzvice that amount. 

"The loose smut of wheat was considerable in 
1891 in some of the plots on the College farm, in 
several cases being 5 to 7 per cent, and in 'one 
case 16 percent. 

"Spraying spring wheat, barley, and oats, with 
hver of sulphur, chloride of iron, Bordeaux 
mixture, and flowers of sulphur, did not prevent 
the red rust." 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

FROF. J. D. WAtTBRS. 



Ex-superintendent J. H. Lee of Riley county 
has returned from Florida to accept the chair of 
Literature and History at St Johns. Academy, 
Salina. 

President D. E. Sanders of the Kansas Normal 
College at Fort Scott proposes to enroll 1400 stu- 
dents during the present school year. The sec- 
ond term will begin November 10th. The fact 
that the school has attained its present dimensions 
without any endowment is a proof that it meets 
the wants of a large class of people. 

We are receipt of the programme of the "City 
and County Superintendents' Round Table" to be 
held at Emporia, October irt, 2nd, and 3rd. The 
afternoon of Thursday will be given to a visit to 
the Emporia City Schools, Friday forenoon to a 
"Round Table" in the Normal Building, the af- 
ternoon to another visit in the City Schools, the 
late afternoon to a "Round Table" presided over 
by Supt. C. Y. Roop of Salina, and the evening 
to a General "Round Table" of Superintendents, 
teachers, and school officers, presided over by 
State Superintendent Winans. Application has 
been made for reduced rates on all railroads and 
also at the hotels of the city. It is hoped that 
every city and county superintendent who possibly 
can, will be present. The educators of the State 
will receive a cordial welcome, and will be given 
every possible facility and encouragement in their 
noble efforts to keep the standard of intelligence 
and moralitv in Kansas schools, the beacon light 
of the world. Professor A. R. Taylor, Pres- 
ident ; A. R. Ludium, McPhersor. ; E. Stanley, 
Lawrence; William Reece, Emporia; Chancellor 
Snow, Presidents Taylor and Fairchild, and Su- 
perintendents Bloss of Topeka, Klock of Leaven- 
worth, Boyd of Arkansas City, Minnich of Hutch- 
ison, Stevenson of Wichita, Mallory of Junction 
City, and Bickerdylie of Russell county were ap- 
pointed a special committee to formulate and rec- 
ommend plans for representing the educational 
System of Kansas at Chicago in 1893. County 
Superintendents Stephens of Lyons, Pence of 
Sedgwick, Taylor of Wyandotte, Biggs of Lincoln, 
Superintendent Cooper of Newton and Superin- 
tendent Benton of Fort Scott were appointed a 
special committee to formulate and present an im- 
proved plan of district taxation. Superintendents 
are requested to bring printed course of study, 
blanks, programmes of daily recitations, monthly 
teachers' meetings, county associations, etc. Su- 
perintendent Greenwood of Kansas City has been 
invited to give a talk on penmanship and drawing. 
At 8 a. m., October 3rd, city superintendents will 
meet in special session in the Hotel Whitley par- 
lors and the county superintendents in high school 
assembly rooms. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid clown in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 

any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
bv the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thiids 
and previous grades a value of one-third. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
clo.'e of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 



and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Piofes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Student Editors, Fall Term, /So/.— Alice Vail, G. W. Wildin, and 
W. P. Tucker 

Scientific Club -President, I. D. Graham; Secretary, Bertha Bach- 
ellor. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

r M. C. A.— President, G. L. Melton; Vice President, J. L. Mc- 
Dowell ; Recording Secretary, B H Pugh ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, J E. Thackrey ; Treasurer, J . Frost. 

Ionian Society— President, Effie Gilstrap; Vice President, Horten- 
sia Harman; Recording Secretary. Phoebe Turner; Corresponding 
Secretary, Laura Dav [Treasurer, Eusebia Mudge; Marshal, Hilda 
Walters; Critic, Mary Lyman; Board of Directors Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, and Edith McDowell. Meets rTiday,a:30 P. M. 
Admits ladies only as members 

Webster Sor/V/f.-President, W. P. Tucker; Vice-President, L. S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, O.K.. 
Thompson; Treasurer. W. H. Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, 
M L.Dickson; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otis, W. H. Edelblute, J. M. Williams. Meets Saturday, 7:30 P.M. 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Hamilton Society.— President, A. D. Rice; Vice President, W. E. 
Smith ; Recording Secretary, C. Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W. J. Yeoman; Treasurer, T. E. Lyon ; Marshal, J. Dougherty; 
Critic, C P. Hartley; Board of Directors, I. B. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
man. C. P. Hartley, F. R. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day, 7 :30 P.M. Admits gentlemen only as members. 

September 28th. 
The members of the Ionian Society met on Friday at the usual hour 
l o listen to the first programme of the new year. The Society was call- 
ed to order by the Treasurer and Ruth Stokes appointed Chairman. 
Singing, devotion, and roll-call werefollowed by the election of Alta 
Lee and Bertha Sphor as members of the Society, and the initationof 
Miss Lee The new officers were then installed. Effie Gilstrap, as 
President, responded to the repeated call, inaugural, by a neat 
little speech in which she recognized the difference between being 
President of the United States and President of the Ionian Society, 
but nevertheless held that the la ter had equal privileges with the 
former; and asked the aid of all members in building up the Society. 
The programme proper was opened with a select reading, "The New 
Co< k " by Jessie Hunter, which told of the trials of an inexperu need 
house' keeper. Moral- Girls, learn how to cook. A violin solo by 
Hilda Walters was appreciated by everyone. The first number of the 
Oracle was presented by Laura Day, followed by a vocal solo, "Trust 
the boy whose motto is, 'My Mother,'" beautifully rendered by Mary 
Lyman. In the extemporaneous speaking, several startling facts were 
developed, one being that girls should not marry under thirty. The 
Society was again favored with music, an instrumental solo by Nora 
Newell and Verta Cress closed the programme with a well-chosen 
declain itiou. Throughout the exercise a warm welcome was extend 
ed to all new students, and it is hoped that any ladies who are desir- 
ous of joining a society will visit the lonians. L. G. D. 

September 19th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Vice-President Tucker. 
Roll call. B. H. Pugh led in devotion. The officers elected the pre- 
ceding week were then inaugurated. Debate followed on the ques- 
tion, '•Resolved, that there should be a property qualification to suf- 
frage " The affirmative ,\ as opened by B. H. Pugh, in which he 
tells the effect of the vote ofthe Negio.the emigrant, and ihe pau- 
per. He first cites the election ot Pies Hayes as an example of an 
official election not being the choice of ;he majority of the whites. 
He also says three times has the choice of the American people been 
denied bv the Negn vote, wheieas if a property qualification had ex- 
isted these Negroes could not have voted. The first speaker on the 
nega ive was H. Darnell, who maintained in an attractive w.:y that if 
qualification laws existed to check the vote of the Negro and the for- 
eigner, the poor laboring classes of the country who lived on only a 
lew hundred dollars a 5 ear could not accumulate enough during that 
period to make them qualified to vote ; and furthermore that the old 
soldiers being now disabled, and provided for in soldiers' homes, 
would not be permitted to vote on account of this property qualifica- 
tion M L Dickson, the second speaker on the affirmative, spent 
most of his time in answering the arguments brought forward by the 
negative. A. Dickens assisted on the negative, and affirmed that a 
property qualification would reduce all men to the level of paupers, 
and that a man should, not be judged by his pocket-book alone. The 
leaders then closed the debate with a few remarks but no new evi- 
dence was introduced. The decision of the -ociety was in favor of 
the negative. Debate was followed by ten minutes recess. A song 
by a quartette consisting of Messrs. Tucker, Pugh, Hulett, Mattoon, 
was next on the programme. 

K S Little entertained the Society with a declamation entitled 
"Bismarck as a Heroic Character." An essay was next read by W 
H Stewart on "Our College display at the Columbia Exposition. 
Declamation bv J. W. Williams was good. J. Frost's essay on 
"Have We a Purpose," was very interesting. 'Ihe last on the pro- 
gramme was the Reporter, presented by F. C Sears. The ocietv 
passed to unfinished business, umier which order the Treasurer and 
the Recording r-ecrerary of last term submitted iheir respective re- 
ports, which were accepted. A motion to meet at 7:30 instead of 8 
o'clock was carried. After the selection of questions, assignment of 
duties, report of critic, and reading of minutes, the Society adjourn- 
ed. G - K - T - 



September iSth. 
Our usual time of meeting found the hall well filled with Alpha 
Betai and visitors; Mr Thoburn in the chair. The programme was 
opened by a quartet bv E. J. and C. Abell and Martha and 
Sarah Cornell, with Florence Fryholer at the organ. Alter devotion 
led by Delpha Hoop, ihe roll was called, showing lew absentees. 
The new officer* were then installed, and President Harner look the 
chair after a lew well chosen woids as an inaugural. C. C Mnilh 
tavored the Society with a recitation, "The Spires ot St Michels." An 
excellent essav on "The Work of the Girls 01 To-day," was read by 
Maggie Steuart. The next in older was the debate on the ques- 
tion," Resolved, Thai all railroad* should be owned l>y the Govern- 
ment." Ivy Harner, opering the affirmative, spoke of the in 
equalitiea ol railroad charter* J ofthe unfair dealings of rail toad* with 
other corporal ions; of the constant change of rates caused by compe- 
tition. ItiheGove n nent owned ihe railroads there would be no com- 
petition. The Constitution gives Congiess the right loiegulate com- 
ineice; hence it ought to regulate the railroads, and so give equal 
right* to all men and special privileges to none. C. H. Thompson, 
arguing the negative, said be wan not a politician and didn't know 
anything about politics. He had written to President Harrison and 
Postmaster General Wananiakcr, but hadn't heard from them yet. If 
the Government owned the isilroads, public land* would not be set- 
tled so rapidly, as no one would he interested in advertising them, 
Mr. Ahtll didn't write to Harrison, but though! 1l1.it politics had 
nothing to do with the question fie thought public lands would he 
settled just as quicklv under control of the Government, forwhile the 
railroad* sell the land to thepeop e, the Governmeui give* if to them. 

Ml lr\ holer, on ihe negative, spoke of ihe extra amount of work it 
would give the Government to control the railroads. Itwould be im- 
possible to keep all ihe Government wheels ill running order. Then 
everytime the President stepped down and out, all the railroad em- 
ployees from ihe great Superintendents down to the last messenger 
bov, would have lo step down and out too. Miss Harner, in closing 
the affirmative, thought the President would not turn out capable 
men. The best men would still have the best places. As it is now, 
the railroad men try only to advance the interests of their railroad. Mr. 
Thompson then closed "ihe negative and Messrs Lyon, Thackrey, and 
Gardiner decided unanimously in favor of the affirmative. G. L. 
Clothier read a verv interesting ed'tion ofthe Gleaner. Among other 
excellent articles were, "Notes on P. .»l.," "Autumn 1. eaves," 
"Chronicles," and "Patches." After recess, SarahCottreil entertain- 
ed the Society with an organ solo. Miss Clark then gave the news 
of the week, followed bv informal speeches by Misses Cottrell and 
Edwards, and Mr. Gardiner. After the usual routine of business, 
followed by congregational singing, the Society adjourned. To all 



students, new and old, who wish to join a good literary society, we 
extend a cordial invitation to join ours. "Come with us, and we will 
do thee good." u ' "• 

September 19th. 
With Vice-President C. P. Harthy in the chair, the Hamilton So- 
ciety was called to order at 7:30 sharp. Thirty members responded 
to the roll call. C. R. Hutcliings led in devotion. Omens were 
then inaugurated. H. T. Fish, C. V. Holsinger, aad P. Law became 
fellow Hamilton*. The programme of the evening was taken up. 
The question, "Resolved, That the present political conditions show 
signs of decav in the Republic." was argued on the affirmative by 
W I Yeoman He said: While the question confine* us to the pres- 
ent, we will glance at the past to gel the trend of political affairs. 
During Monroe's administration the Republic enjoyed a greater de- 
gree of peace, satisfaction, and prosperity than at any other period of 
its existence. There were no political factions, no strife. Now it * 
all faction and strife. The great underlying bone of contention is la- 
bor and capital. The condition of our farmer and laborer is similar to 
that of the same classes in the old countries -ours get halt prices for 
their produce, theirs day heavy rent*. The combines on produce pre- 
vent the natural course of supply and demand to the detriment ot the 
producer— shows a lack of proper legislation. Reciprocity is a great- 
er benefit to the capitalist than to the farmer. New political organ- 
izations that keep rising indicate general dissatisfaction. 1> arrne-^ 
have been oppressed until they are too radical in their Alliance re- 
forms. If capitalists had not the advantage they would howl about 
their rights. Hon. J. W. Ady, in his addiess to the people ol Man- 
hat'.an, advised no changes or new laws, and in the old way tried 
to explain away the ills of the people as imaginary. Whenever the 
strong is allowed the advantage of the weak, then there is evidence 
that the laws have not been adjusted with equity. The strongest in- 
dication of the decline ofthe Republic is the feeble way in which the 
laws are enforced. I. B. Parker, the first speaker on the negative, 
replied: A government is an organization of people whose object is 
to provide for the protection and promote the welfare of all. Is not 
the United 8tates the best government on the globe? Because the 
Farmers' Alliance wants so many changes is no sign of decay in the 
Republic Party rivalry is essential in any country to prosperity. 
One partv picks out flaws and defects in the other which causes re- 
form and improvement in the government. In the old country wages 
are only about one third what they are in this— this surely doesn t 
point to decay. Our law* are obeyed better than those in any other 
country. We find trust* in all countries grinding down the people. 
Not only capitalists oppress the poor in foreign countries, but the gov- 
ernments do also. I suppose the political parties are corrupt, but 
since parties are composed of voters it is themselves that cause the 
corruption, and men are as corrupt in one country as in another. 
What the majority want the minority must succumb to. I here was 
progress instead of deca> when we made the Negro's rights equal to 
the white man's. Wm. joss continued the affirmative by stating that 
what the people want is protection. The government is too corrupt 
to make good laws. Why are new parties being continually organ- 
ized? Something is certainlv wrong. Corporations and combines 
are actually robbing the producer— illustrating with the picturii of a 
cow that is fed in the West and milked in the East. Mr. Hogbin 
carried on the negative argument. The farmers are paying off their 
mortgages faster than ever before. If the farmer is coming into pow- 
er he will legislate for himself, and this doesn't indicate decay in Ihe 
Republic VV. J. Yeoman and I. B. Parker closed their sides of the 
debate by making a recapitulation of the arguments. The judges, 
Messrs. Smith. Simmons, and Wickman, decided unanimously m 
favor of the affirmative. C. E. Yeoman entertained the Society with 
his novel musical machine, the "melo harmo-boxi-netta. C.R. 
Hutchings held the. attention of the Society discussing "In the Line 
of Our Navy," speaking of the improvement of tne navy and the 
power of some of the largest guns. K R. L. Wallisread "A Cat Story" 
which proved to be very amusing. After spending several minutes 
in an animated discussion of parliamentary tactics, the society ad- 
journed. W. J. 

GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
i» expected of alt. Every student is encouraged in the formation ot 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho*s to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before themeetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather fot 
a I- Cure from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literarv societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific CI ub.com posed of members ot the Faculty and stu- 
dents, inlets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Fridav evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
mg of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men ot the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



nVINGLE & VABNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 

^OX'S BOOK STOKE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
"* Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



z- BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
O ialtv. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Street. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers R good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can he sold. Men s 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. ^_ 

EB PURCELL, Cornrrof Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Good*, School I Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings. SheetMusic, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver.and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten -cent bargain counter. Everything a* 
lowest living prices.— "75." 
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COLLECT BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissioner. 

Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contract* should be eent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

Questions", scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
mentsof study or work, may be sddressed to the several Professor. 

"tlSSSS. concerning the Allege and it. work^tudies, 
exSnat on., grade,, boarding-places, etc.-may be obtained at the 
I i.u Pr«.dent or by addressing the Secretary. 



GLANDERS. 

BV DR. N. 8. MAYO. 

THIS peculiar and fatal disease of horses is im- 
portant, not only on account of its fatality, 
but also from the fact that it can be transmitted to 
man by inoculation, through some other lower 
animals. Cattle and hogs, for some unknown rea- 
son, do not acquire the disease. Glanders belongs 
to that large class of diseases which are caused by 
bacteria, or "germs," the "germ" of glanders be- 
ing named bacillus mollei. Glanders differs from 
some germ diseases in that it can be contracted only 
by contact with a diseased animal, or substance that 
has been in contact with a diseased animal. The 
bacteria do not float in air. 

One of the most common symptoms, and one that 
would be noticed by an ordinary observer, is a dis- 
charge from one nostril, more often the left nostril, 
or from both, of a sticky substance of a greenish or 
rather dark color, often streaked with blood. Some- 
times this discharge has a very fetid odor, but this 
is only in the later stages of the disease. The mu- 
cous membrane of the nostril, instead of being of a 
healthy rose color, assumes a dull leaden hue, and 
as the disease progresses becomes covered with 
ragged-edged ulcers. The glands situated between 
the lower jaws enlarge and become hard and tense, 
though they rarely break through and discharge. 

There is another disease, or, rather, glanders in 
a different form, called farcy, or "button" farcy. 
In farcy, the "germs," instead of attacking the 
mucous membrane of the nostril, attack the lym- 
phatic glands situated in, and just beneath, the 
skin. These glands swell and form what are com- 
monlv called "buds," which usually break after a 
time and discharge an amber-colored sticky fluid 
at first, but later a yellow^pus. Any one or all of 
the legs, or any other part of the body, may be the 
seat ci these farcy "buds." If one leg is affected, 
it usually swells and presents the appearance of a 

"big leg." 

Horseowners and others are usually, and justly 
so, very much afraid of glanders, but of farcy they 
often think lightly, and may hhe some "quack" 
with a "sure cure" for farcy to heal the animal. 
It is now a settled fact that glanders and farcy are 
but different for ns of the same disease. Inocu- 
lations from glinders may produce either glan- 
ders or farcy, and farcy often develops into glan- 
ders ; that is, both diseases are caused by the ba- 
cillus mollei. If this attacks the mucous membrane 
of the nostril, the horse has glanders; if it attacks 
the lymphatic glands of the legs or body, the 
horse has farcy. 

In the first stages of the disease, the animal may 
appear in excellent health, but later on, especially 
if worked and not well fed, it becomes greatly 
emaciated, has a rough, staring coat, and presents 
a dejected appearance generally. Sometimes, 
however, an animal may work for several years 
when badly diseased. 

Any horse may contract the disease by contact 
with a diseased horse, or by contact with a post or 
manger or any drinking vessel which has previous- 
ly been in contact with a diseased horse. 

Wherever a glandered horse goes he is sowing 
the germs of the disease; for the discharge from 
the nostrils or from farcy ulcers contains large 
quantities of "germs," and they are scattered in 
places where other horses are likely to come 10 
contact with them. 

Both diseases are practically incurable. Though 
the ulcers of farcy may be healed up for a time, 
the germs are still in 'the system ready \o break 
out on the least provocation. 

Any person having a horse which he suspects 
to have either glanders or farcy, should isolate the 
animal and have it examined by a qualified veter- 



inarian ; for by keeping a glandered horse he not 
onlv runs the risk of innoculating his other horses, 
but those of his neighbor as well. And any per- 
son coming in contact with a diseased horse is 
liable to contract this loathsome and incurable 
disease. 



DAINTY, BUT SENSIBLE. 

BY RUTH T. STOKES, '93. 

WHAT a delightful person one is who can be 
both dainty and sensible. There is the 
dainty woman who seems to be for the purpose of 
being beautiful and attractive by her dainty dress 
and polished manners. Such is the typical French 
woman attired in her faultless costume and high- 
heeled shoes, or the heroine of some pleasing 
story. They are real band-box specimens, who 
look pretty, act pretty, and talk pretty ; but of practi- 
cal life and useful labor, they know nothing. Then 
there is the strictly sensible woman, who sees only 
the stern realities of life. To her, the world is a 
place of work, rather than pleasure. She is a 
good housekeeper, and keeps everything scrupu- 
lously neat. She understands the art of cooking; 
but puts things on the table in a generous, whole- 
sale way as though her only object was that peo- 
ple should have enough to eat. The one with a 
delicate appetite would probably be alarmed at the 
thick slices of bread and large pieces of meat. 
She does not think of arranging things in the most 
delicate and appetizing way. It was bread and 
meat, just the same, and one way of serving was 
just as good as another, — so she thought. 

The dainty sensible woman is the happy com- 
bination of the two. She not only knows how to 
work, but makes her work a pleasure rather than 
a drudgery. She can even wash dishes and clean 
lamp chimneys as daintily and with as much care 
as though she were arranging a bouquet of flowers. 
Everything of a refined and delicate nature is a 
source of great delight to her, though she is not 
forgetful of the most common comforts of life. 
Her tea table is a real picture in itself : she knows 
how to prepare and arrange each dish in the most 
appetizing and attractive way ; burnt potatoes and 
soggy bread are articles which never find their 
way to her table. In whatever work she does, she 
leaves the impress of refinement and delicacy. 

With more sensible dainty women, work would 
cease to be a drudgery, and happiness would be 
found in every household. 



HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 

BY LIEUT. E. B. BOLTON. 

IN order to give a conception of high explo- 
sives to those who do not understand chemical 
affinity, it is best to commence with the explosive 
in common use. From about the middle of the 
thirteenth century — 1234 A. D. — till i860, a 
period of over 600 years, the only explosive used 
in fire arms and the peaceful arts was a mixture 
of charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur, — commonly 
called gunpowder — which, when ignited, evolves 
an immense volume of gas in an exceedingly 
short period of time, and expands with an enor- 
mous force. The more gas evolved in a given 
space, the greater is the expansive force ; and the 
less time consumed in evolving that amount, the 
more powerful is the explosive force. It is the 
immense force which can be suddenly generated 
at the will of man that renders gunpowder valu- 
able. The sportsman recognizes this when he 
uses it to send shot into the body of game. The 
warrior uses it to send bullets into the bodies of 
his antagonists, and destruction to the property of 
his enemies. The miner uses it to rend asunder 
the walled casings which enclose the precious and 
other ores. The quarryman uses it to break th e 
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slabs of large stones into convenient pieces for 
handling. The engineer uees it to blast tunnels 
through. mOu utairts of rock. The farmer uses>fit 
to blow up stumps and remove other obstacles to 
the working ol agricultural machinery in his fields. 
The Bremen use it to blow up houses whielv can- 
not be saved from advancing /flames, and thus pre- 
vent their spread to adjacent houses. And many 
other are the u ses for which this invaluable agent 
has been called into play, all of which depend up- 
on the sudden development of its immense force 
which can be controlled by means of the ingen- 
ious devices of man. 

Although gunpowder has been in use all these 
years, it has been recognized for a long time that 
all of the ingredients used in the mixture are not 
converted, when exploded, into that gas whose 
expansion is the desired force — as for instance, if 
ioo pounds of gunpowder are exploded, while the 
ioo pounds of ingredients combine with each oth- 
er,- there are actually only aboat 32 pounds of 
things to make gas, 68 pounds going to make com- 
pounds of a different nature which are detriment- 
al, rather than serviceable, after being formed- 
They are called the residuum. They fottl the 
bore of the gun and detract from the expansive 
force ot the gases. Could ingredients have been 
discovered, which, when mixed and ignited, would 
all go into useful gas, instead of leaving a solid res- 
idue, the explosion' would be far more powerful. 

Gunpowder is a mixture of three ' ingredients, 
and although it seems to flash all away at once, it 
really does not do so; but takes time for its burn- 
ing up. Its action is progressive; that is, one layer 
of the grains on its outside surface, like the peelings 
of an onion, will burn and make gas, then the 
next, and the next, and so on, till finally the one 
grain at the center of the bulk burns to make gas. 
While this act of burning is progressive as to time, 
it decreases in the successive volumes of gas 
evolved. This method is said to be exploding on 
a decreasing surface ; that is, the outer surface con- 
tains more grains of powder than the next layer, 
and therefore makes more gas than the next layer ; 
and the next layer makes more gas than the next, 
and so on to the centre, whose volume is one 
grain, and cannot possibly generate more gas than 
the outside surface. 

To evade this, powder for sirull arms was made 
coarser grained, in order to permit the flame to 
flash through the crevices and ignite every grain 
at the same instant. Cannon powder is made 
something like the cylinder of a revolver, with 
holes running through the center, so as to permit 
the flame to start on the interior and burn from 
the centre on an increasing surface outwards. 
This is called exploding on an increasing surface. 
No mixtures could be found which would explode 
all together in one instant — :>ne single fl ish — ar 
have all of the substance converted into useful 
gases when ignited. 

About 1846 it was discovered that if common 
cotton was put into a mixture of nitric acid and oil 
of vitriol, the acids would act on the cotton in a 
manner to change its properties without changing 
its appearance. This cotton would then explode, 
and for that reason was called gun-cotton. When 
it exploded there was a tremendous, violent explo- 
sion, because it all exploded at once; there were 
no progressive stages of burning, and nearly ev- 
ery bit of it went into expansive gases. Its ac- 
tion proved to be too violent for useful purposes, 
because the amount o£ gas developed was so large, 
and the time in which it was developed so incon- 
ceivably small, that it acted like a shock, which 
shattered everything confining it. This was a 
high explosive; but it was not practical for use- 
indeed it was exceedingly dangerous to be han- 
dled In large- quantities. 

About i860 further developments were discov- 
ered in the manner of treating gun-cotton, ena- 



bling it to be handled with more safety. About the 
same time, also, it was discovered that if pure 
glycerine i be" treated wrth those saime' acids'- an oily 
liquid of a very highly explosive character wOuld 
be generated, which was- 'called nitro-glycerine. 
This liquid was dangerous to handle except when 
frozen. It was sodn found,' however, that if 
mixed with some solid powder^ which w6uld ab- 
sorb the liquid, it could be handled -more safely. 
This was called dynamite. 

It was- then discovered that by dissolving ten 
p irts of gun-cotton in ninety parts of nitro-glycer- 
ine, the mixture gelatinized, and was called explo- 
sive gelatine. Experiments of various kinds have 
been going on in the past few years, and various 
substances of a highly explosive nature discovered 
by mixing or combining, in 'various manners, dif- 
ferent ingredients with gun-cotton and nitro-glyc- 
erine, among which may be mentioned roburite, 
melinite, bellite, emmensite, securite, helhoffite, 
lithofracture, rackarockj etc., etc. 

Experiments are being confined of late years to 
discovering substances such as when mixed with 
these explosives will produce gases that are color- 
less. These have received the name of smokeless 
powders. Success has been attained, and smoke- 
less powder is a reality; but time alone will tell 
what smokeless powder will be the most desirable. 



NOTE ON INJURY DONE TO THE POTATO CROP 
BY THE WHITE ANT. 

(Termes flavipea, Kollar.) 
(Order Platyptera, Family Termitlds.) 

BY F. A. MARLATT, ASSISTANT ENTOMOLOGIST. 

IN this locality, for several years, we have re- 
ceived complaints from farmers and others, who 
claimed that the "white grub" had injured or 
destroyed a portion of their potato crop. The in- 
jury was most noticeable in rich fields where there 
was a quantity of decaying vegetable matter. The 
tubers had the appearance of being more or less 
scarred or pitted to the depth of from one eighth to 
one fourth of an inch. These pits are of varying 
shapes, from irregular holes to long, irregular ex- 
cavations, sometimes extending far into the po- 
tato. In all cases these pits are more or less cov- 
ered by the dead and decaying skin ; and are also 
lined with the dead, woody tissue of the potato, 
showing that the insect cared little for any other 
than the starch and water of the tuber. 

While harvesting the potatoes from the experi- 
ment plats this fall, Assistant Mason brought 
in some tubers which had been injured in the same 
manner as those described above. In two of these 
the white ant was found to be still at work, mak- 
ing new pits and enlarging old ones. 

Upon an examination of the harvested crop, ten 
per cent was found to show marks of the work of 
these insects. 

The field from which the potatoes were dug is 
full of dead and decaying apple roots ; the trees 
having been grubbed out in the winter of 18S9 qo. 
These old, decaying roots make excellent locations 
for the white ant's nest, which is always far be- 
low the surface of the soil, the ants never coming 
into the sunlight of themselves. From these nests 
galleries are dug to great distances over the field. 

The work of the white grub, the larva of Lach- 
nosterna fusca, was also found on a few of the 
potatoes; but this is very easily distinguished from 
the work ot the white ant by a larger scar, being 
a hemispherical ctvity, the edg^s of which, al- 
though irregular, are free from dead and decay- 
ing skin, while the cavity is not lined with the 
comminuted woody material, as are the pits made 
by the white ant. 

The only satisfactory w?y to rid the field of these 
pests is to find and destroy the central nest with 
its contents. This can be best accomplished by a 
liberal application of hot water, after the nest has 
been sufficiently opened to allow the water to 
enter. The use of carbon bisulphide has also 
been recommended, but I would caution those 
who us* it not to bring it near a fire,* as it is very 
yOlatile and explosive. - 



REQUISITES OF A FARM SR. 

BV'ft.i, CLOTttlER, '91. 

THB-modern American farrirfef does' ndt neCd 
the skill and practice in handling the hoe and 
spade thar his-brother in China or- in Japan usual- 
ly exhibits. He should not make a beast of 
burden ot himself; but should be capable of 
directing horsepower, together with the forces of 
nature, in such a manner as to accomplish the 
greatest' "possible amount of work with the 1 'least 
expenditure of his own muscular strength. In 
fact, to be a successful farmer, a person must be' 
a machinist, carpenter, blacksmith, civil engineer, 
and laborer combined. 

There is more intricate machinery in a self- 
binder than in a locomotive, and the farmer who 
can handle one so as - to accomplish all that it is 
capable of doing must be a genius. The use of 
steam power for grinding, threshing, and feed- 
cutting has made it so that a knowledge of the 
steam engine is indispenslble to the' successful 
farmer. He must not only know how to run 
such machinery himself, but he must be capable 
of finding out intuitively whether his hired help 
has this knowledge or not. The great variety of 
planters, drills, seeders, harrows, pulverizers, 
plows, cultivators; mowers, rakes, self-binders, 
feed-cutters, and traction engines must be studied, 
and the excellencies and defect* of each pointed 
out. He must know enough about mechanics to 
discover the line of least traction for a plow or a 
loaded wagon. 

And does our American farmer know all of 
this? I answer, that when successful, he does. 
The tendency among so-called educated people is 
to think that the farmer is an inferior person, and 
that he does not know how to use his means to 
accomplish certain ends to the best advantage. 
The educated man only shows his own ignorance 
of the conditions to be overcome on a farm when 
he thus sneers at the modern methods of farming. 
There is not a class of people in the world who 
accomplish more than the average A nerican 
farmers do today; and this is done against untold 
disadvantages that the tradesman in the shop 
never thinks about. The properly educated farm- 
er is not one who can plan the most disagreeable 
and irksome tasks for his hired men, but one who 
employs a man for the brains he possesses rather 
than his muscular strength. Farming requires 
intelligence and skill in many lines of work, and 
the young man who contemplates making agri- 
culture his chosen profession would d > well to 
remember that he must be a specialist in more 
than one direction if he would succeed. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Pittsburg has 42 coal shafts, six zinc smelters, 
and one silver smelter. 

A company to operate a barge line at Kansas 
City, Kan., has been chartered. 

It :s proposed to turn out 1,000,000 pounds of 
sorghum sugar at Medicine Lodge this fall. The 
Government bounty o.i that amount would be 
$20,000. 

The establishment of a linen factory in this city 
is a near event. A company with a capital of $50,- 
000 will be organized, and the buildings of the Un- 
ion stove foundry will be remodeled for the pur- 
pose. — Leavenworth Standard. 

The Central Branch road is doing a rushing 
business. Usually about three trains follow each 
other in the evenings over that road heavily 
loaded with products from the 'western counties 
of the State. Judging from this, Western Kansas 
must be an immense producing area. 

Commisskrtfer'Mohernran'of Peoria 1 towrtshrp is ' 
no " sletofch "of a f ar rtferv ' His 1 wheat averaged 
30 bushels to the acre, machine measure; oats 41 
bushels* machine measure, or 49 by weight. His 
timothy made -io- btishel»'to"the'*ere»- His corn 
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CALENDAR. 
■Soi-ga< 
Fell Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January sth to March asth. 
Spring Terrh-MaVcttaStJi'fo June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
180*03. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural Cbllege. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



new of- 
present 



Pre*. Fairchtid spent the afternoon of Wednes- 
day in Topeka. 

Colds were prevalent daring the early part of 
the week, owing to the cold wave. 

Prof. Failyer Spends the day in Kansas City to 
witness the closing scenes of the fain 

The Military Department will soon gain by ex- 
change a hundred new belts and buckles. 

The quarterly meeting of the Board of Regents 
will be On Tuesday, October 20th, at 3 P. M. 

Assistant Chemist Breese visits Chase County 
this week in the interest of the beet-sugar experi- 
ments. 

The College Library is under obligations to the 
author for a copy of Biglow's Principles of Strat- 
egy, just received. 

Prof. Nichols spends his spare time in rewind- 
ing the dynamo that it may be' in readiness for 
electrical experiments. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas Academy of 
Science at Ottawa, next week, will attract several 
members of the Faculty. 

The sorghum sugar experiments conducted by 
the Chemical Department are cut somewhat short 
by the sharp frosts of this week. 

Secretary and Mrs. Graham are taking time to 
see the Kansas City Exposition, having gone by 
the early Fiiday morning train. 

Prof. Hood hopes to occupy his cosy 
fice in the iron shop next week. His 
office will be used as a store-room. 

Wooden pulleys will be used exclusively in the 
iron shops, they being lighter, more convenient, 
cheaper than iron, and fully as durable. 

Bulletin No. 24, the first from the Veterinary 
Department, is in the hands of the printer. It 
deals with Staggers, or Cerebiitis, in Horses. 

Miss M;iry E. Francis, a relative of the Presi- 
dent, is spending a few weeks here on the return 
from an extended journey east to her home in Oak- 
land, California. 

Prof, and Mrs. Georgeson went Thursdav to 
Kansas City to see the fair. Prof. Georgeson at- 
tends the sale of Jersey cattle, hoping to add an- 
other good cow to the College herd. 

About'a hundred chrysanthemums in the gar- 
dens met their fate on Tuesday night at the hands 
of Jack Frost. Fitty odd, having been taken into 
the greenhouse, were saved for fall blooming. 

Twenty-six volumes of the Edinburgh Review 
have just been received from the State Printer, 
completing the set. There have also been receiv- 
ed the first eighty-one volumes of Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

E. M. Fairchild, studying in Andover Semina- 
ry, while using a small chisel accidentally gave 
himself a blow resulting in the entire loss of his 
left eye. The skill of the surjjeon insures a speedy 
return to his studies without serious interference 
with progress in study, or with his life-work. 

The College Y. M. C. A. met in special session 
Tuesday evenin,» to greet the new Srate Secretary, 
Mr. Wilbur, of College Y. M. C. A's. An ear- 
nest request was made that our association send 
delegates to take part in the exercises of the State 
Convention to be held at Parsons, Kansas, from 
October 21st to 25th. 

Bulletin No. 23 goes into the mail this week. 
It deals with "Smuts' of Sorghum" and "Corn 
Sm-uV aR d was prepared by Prof. Kellerman be- 
fofe"his departure. The following summary con- 
clude the 'btiHeitiri i'^ 



grains, and' hdad smut {U<stilagd RttHanby, con- 
verting the whole panicle, or head 6f sorghum, in- 
to a large, black ma^s;' covered in the earlier 
stages With a White membrane. 

"The smuts so far as heretofore reported attack 
only those varieties raised from foreign seed, or 
seed recently imported. They have not been very 
abundant as yet in- Kansas.' The head smut was 
first reported in this country in 1891, though 
known for several years previous in Europe and 
Africa. 

"A preliminary test in the greenhouse, in the 
winter of 1890-91, showed that it was possible to 
infect the plants by infecting the seeds with the 
spores of the smut. 

"Treating the infected seed with three fungi- 
cides, namely, liver of sulphur, chloride of iron, 
and hot water, did not result in decisive evidence 
as to the actual value of the fungicides. 

"Attempts, both in the greenhouse and in the 
field, to infect maize by adding a quantity of the 
spores of corn smut to the seed were unsuccessful. 

"Spraying corn with Bordeaux mixture, with 
chloride of iron, and with potassium sulphide so- 
lution did not prove efficient in the attempted 
prevention of t'.ie com smut." 

A new organization has been effected in the Bat- 
talion of Cadets. Previous to this the organiza- 
tion has been Regimental. As now organized, 
it Is that of a Battalion, and the following is a list 
of the Officers and their respective duties: — 

STAFF AttD FIELD OFFICERS. 

W. Wildin, Major Commanding Battalion. 
S. Little, 1st Lieutenant and Battalion Adju- 



ist Lieutenant and B tttalion 



G 

F, 
tant. 

J. W. Hartley, 
Quartermaster. 

C. Abbott, Sergeant Major. 

W. H. Stewart, Sergeant and Color Bearer. 

COMPANY. 

Company "A" — Captain, J. L. McDowell; 
1st Lieutenant, W. H. Edelblute; 2nd Lieuten- 
ant. J. E. Thackrey. 

Company "B"— Captain, R. L. Wallis; 1st 
Lieutenant, J. Frost; 2nd Lieutenant. D. H. Otis. 

Company "C" — Captain, C. P. H irtley ; 1st 
Lieutenant, W. S. Pope; 2. id Lieutenant, A. D. 
Rice. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



in 



[890-91, 



is 



Dora Thompson, Second-year 
visiting with College friends. 

A. A. Gist, '91, returned on Monday to Bell- 
ville after a short visit at home. 

F. E. Way, Second-year in 1SS9-90, reports 
success as principal of schools at Wayne, Repub- 
lic County. 

J. S. Lamm, Second-year student, is called to 
his home in Lansing today by the death of his 
grandmother. 

Prof. F. W. Hiddleson, who attended College 
in 1874-5, is teaching in the Milton Academy at 
Milton, Oregon. 

E. W. Reed, Fourth-year student, visits Tope- 
ka today to inspect the workings of the sorghum 
sugar manufactory. 

K. C. Davis, '91, has resigned his position as 
teacher in the Indian School at Hoyt, Jackson 
County, and entered the State Normal School for 
a special course. 

Funeral services over the remains of A. L. 
Whaley, whose death from heart failure at Pasco, 
Washington, was announced in these columns last 
week, were held on Wednesday afternoon in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, *SS, Professor of Domestic 
Economy in the Utah Agricultural College, writes 
of successfully serving lunch to the 250 members 
of the Irrigation Congress, from Salt Lake City, 
on September 19th. having only four hours in which 
to prepare the same. 



BULL FOR SALE. 

The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a* bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine 5th, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but 
ter cow there. He weighed 
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iooOpOunds' on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a • promising 
"Two different smtrts a&^<sc*gbta<h^rfa&l »' ybun^vbuti. Intending purchaser** shottM 'addfesS 
itft X (Tslifdgo Sbrght)l"\ti{^Cm^^ -individual the'Professof Of ' Agriculture-; MrttilMttaw/ 1 • 
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C5ELEGE A OR«ANT2atlON*^ 



» St 2. dent EMors, Fall Term, /So/.— Alice Vail, G. W. Wildin, and 
W. P. Tucker. 

Scientific C/«*-President, I. D. Graham ; Secretary, Bertha Bach- 
ellor. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

T. M. C. A.— President, G. L. Melton; Vice President. J. L. Mc- 
Dowell; Recording Secretary, B H Pugh ; Corresponding- Secre- 
tary, J . E. Thackrey ; Treasurer, J . Frost? 

Ionian Society— President, Effie Gilstrap; Vice-President, Hdrten- 
sia Harman; Recording Secretary, Phoebe Turner; Corresponding 
Secretary, Laura Dav ; Treasurer, Eusebia Mudge; Marshal, Hilda 
Walters; Critic, Mary Lyman ; Board of Directors, Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, and Edith McDowell. MeeU Friday, 8:30 p. M. 
Admits ladies only as members. 

Webster Society.— President, W. P. Tucker; Vice-President, L.'S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, G. K. 
Thompson ; Treasurer. W. H. Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, 
M L. Dickson ; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otis, W. H. Edelblute, J. M. Williams. " 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 



Meets Saturday, 7:30 P. M. 



Hamilton Society.— President, A. D. Rice; Vice President, W. E. 
Smith; Recording Secretary, C. Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W. J. Yeoman; Treasurer, T.E.Lyon; Marshal, J. Dougherty; 
Critic, C P. Hartley; Board of Directors, I. B. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
man. C. P. Hartley, F. R. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day, 7:30 p.m. Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J. N. Harner; Vice President.E. 
A. Gardiner; Recording Secretary, May Secrest ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Onie Hulet; Treasure r,E. J Abell; Marshal, Hugo Halstead; 
Critic. G. L. Clothier; Newsmen, Grace Clark and J. E. Thackrey; 
Board of Directors, J. N. Harner, G. L. Clothier. E. J. Abell. " 
Harner, Elizabeth Edwards, May Secrest and Grace Clark, 
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October 2nd. 
President Harner called the Alpha B,eta society to order, and the 
programme opened with organ and violin duet by Callie Conwell 
and Geo. Fryhofer. Mr.' Hulse led in devotion. Messrs. Mercer, 
C. E. Abell, F. H. and C. M. Morgan, and Misses Elva and Inez 
Palmer were initiated W. C. Mead gave a recitation. ". tudies." 
Martha CottrelPs essar on "Curiousity" was interesting, and 
showed careful preperation. The question "Resolved, That indus- 
trial training should be compulsory in the common schoo|s," was 
discussed by Onie Hulett and Hugo Halstead on the affirmative, 
and Elizabeth Edwards and C. C7 Smith on the negative. The 
judges, Lousie Daly, vjaud Gardner, and Jessie Stearns, desided 
two to one in favor of the affirmative. C. H. Thompson presented 
the Gleaner. "An Open Letter," "Stories of Professor Man and 
Student Boy." "Who, Which, What, Where, When, and Whv," and 
"A Prairie Fire," were among its entertaining articles this" week. 
After recess the society was entertained with a quartet " Auld Lang 
Syne," by Messrs. Clothier, Fryhofer, E. J. and C. E. Abell. Sarah 
Cottrell presented the news of the week. O. H. 

October 2nd. 

The usual time of meeting found Ionian Hall well filled with both 
members and visitors. President Gilstrap called the society toorder. 
After singing and devotion, the roll was called, showing that there 
were very few members who were absent. The number of mem- 
bers of the Ionian family was then increased by two— Miss Cress and 
Miss Winters. Ora Mills was also initiated as the new member of 
the board of directors. The programme was opened bv Blanch 
Haves with a select reading, "The firs- Settlers story." Following 
this was another reading by Emma Adams, entitled'"An Ideal ol 
Women." The society was then entertained with music, which in a 
ladies' society, might be considered rather novel, but which never- the- 
less was highly appreciated by everyone. It was a trombone and 
alto duet, rendered by the Misses HauUnheck and assisted bv 
lone Dewey at the -organ. Hortensia Harman pr.-sented the third 
number of the Oracle. The motto selected was — 'Do with thv 
might what thy hands find to do." " 

In her editorial she traced the Oracle to the ancient Grecian times 
and gave an interesting account ot its origin, from a historical 
standpoint. One of the most interesting subjects treated was "An 
Evening on the Farm." After the reading of the paper, Harriet 
Dodson opened a discussion on the subject, "Should girls know how 
to care for a horse?" Miss Dodson thought that it would be advisa- 
ble for every girl to know how to manage a horse, tor then it would 
not be necessary for her to depend on others for Ihe pleasure which 
would be derived from driving. Quite a lively discussion followed. 
Some thought that in gaining this knowledge, the companionship' 
which is one of the chief pleasures of riding or driving-, would in a 
measure, be forfeited. But it seemed to* be the opinion of the 
majority that the girl should know how to care for the horse. Alta 
Let then favored the society with a vocal solo, "Afloat." Lizzie 
Mever.s, as news girl, had gathered mrny interesting bits of news 
both from this country and from abroad. The programme was closed 
with a solo by Alice H >rton. After discussing several society mat- 
ters, and listening to the critic's report, the society adjourned 

L. G. D. 

October ^rd. 
The Webster Society room was well filled considering ihe: stormy 
weather, and at 7:1,0 the bugle of President Tucker called the assem- 
bly to order. Roll call, followed with prayer by B. H. I'ugli. Five 
new members were elected. Messrs I'aul" Koyer, Munger, Holmes 
and H G. I ope. This makes over sixty members on the Webster roll 
After the initiaton of F, Dow the society listened to the deflate. The 
question was, •'Resotrea',Thdl trusts and combinations will yet prove 
a positive advantage f) American civilization." L. S. Harner open 
ed the debate with definition of a trust, and then began to e.aborate 
upon the questi 11. First he says that we now have trusts, and they 
are still forming, seem to be prospering, and will probably exist as 
long as the world stands, because they are necessary to civilization. 
They can produce cheaper, keep prices lower, and produce an 
amount equal to the demand, and no more; that over production is 
impossible under the present form of trusts He refers to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company as a trust that has proved a benefit to the country J 
producing the oil as cheap as it is possible Again, trusts do 
not make the price on an article beyond a reasonable amount for if 
they do others will compete and reduce the price. E. W. Reed, the 
fir.-t speaker on tlij negative, see- bul one advantage that would re- 
sult from trusts, thai is, the bringing together of different branches 
of trade under one management, but ibis is not done. He shnws bv 
statistics that the oil company referred to can produce oil fifty per 
cent cheaper than it could before the trust was formed, but the price 
baa been reduced only twenty five per cent Such organizations as 
these cause the centralization ol capital, which is dangerous to any 
country. Already one ball the wealth of Ihe United -tates is con- 
trolled by >5,<xxi people Distribution of capital is what we want 
instead. Trusts monopolize the trade, and make and control the 
price.'., thus preventing competition, which is the life of trade. But 
few millionaires can be pointed to who are not interested in trusts. 
The more trusts an formed the more capital is Centralised. E. X! 
Clark, aiding the affirmative, told in a brief way some of the advan- 
tages of t usts. He cited something within our own observation 

the boarding clubs of the city, in which the members have organized 
trusts, thus beiu filing themselves. In the absence of C. P I earson, 
R C. Harner assisted the negative. He said that trusts cannot be a* 
positive advan'uge to civilization, as they t< tally shut out small en- 
terprises by reducing the pr'ce of certain" articles; or if in the ca>e of 
n.ilroads, reducing the price of transportation for a short time until 
the individual or smaller organizations have lost all the trade. They 
can well afford to reduce prices at certain tunes amd places if bv so 
doing they can freeze out smaller firms and then afterwards fix' the 
price. More iner, when a body is so organized as to prevent com- 
petition, it is considered a crime. Rocketeller, one of the leaders of 
the Standard Oil Company, has made his entire fortune of millions . 
of dollars by being interested in trusts. This again shows that these 
trmts are the centers of wealth, and are of good to only those who 
have invested. After a summing up of the points by the leaders, the 
debate was closed The Society decided the question In favor of the 
negative. A motion for ten minutes recess was carried, after which 
G. K. Thompson tendered a declamation. An instrumental solo 
was dexterously performed by J M. Williams. W. Hrown then read 
an essay on "Artesian Wells." The Reporter was presented by F. 
S. Little. Some of the topics treated were "Ihe Appropriation." 
"Stock -breeding ""Let Us *e Cheerful," and *A Reform 1.1 the 
Agricultural College," An excellent article from a Cousin Ionian 
was very much appreciated bv the Society. Following the Reporter 
wasa fliscirssfon' by' R. C. Hartser'on ''"The Expenditures- of the 
United States." After the usual .business, and a little drill in par- 
liamerrtirty laW.the'.-ociety adjourned. G. K. T. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. ». WALTERS. 



The Atchison schools report a daily average at- 
tendance of 1,700 pupils. 

The High School of Salina has 141 pupils, a 
small gain over last year. The total enrollment 
of the different schools is 12 18. 

J. E. Dewey of Abilene, President of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Literature, has taken the place of 
Rev. E. P. Chittenden, on the board of editors of 
The Agora. 

The High School of Lawrence has 63 Seniors, 
123 Middles, 143 Juniors, and 20 unclassified stu- 
dents. The tuition for last year was $2,000; this 
year the amount will reach $3,000. 

The Board of Directors of the State Teachers' 
Association is busy in its preparation of the pro- 
gramme for the annual State Institute. The pro- 
gramme will contain some new features. 

Every school room in the county should be 
provided with a wash-basin, soap, towel, comb, 
and looking glass, and all the pupils should be re- 
quired to keep their hgnds and faces clean and 
hair neatly combed. — Russell Signal. 

A reception was held at the Salina High School 
Assembly room Friday evening. It was given 
in honor "of the new teachers. The features of the 
occasion were a calisthenic drill, by Misses Ellis 
of Topeka, and speeches by T. D. Fitzpatrick, 
Profs. Roop and Woodrow, and Miss Dooley. 

The Board of Directors of the State Teachers' 
Association have made an arrangment by which 
the ladies' quartette of Clay Centre is to furnish 
music for the meetings of the Association during 
the entire session. The quartette enjoys the rep- 
utation of being one of the finest musical organi- 
zations in Kansas. 

Kansas stands second to no other State in the 
facilities for the education of her youth, and yet 
Massachusetts has free public libraries in 248 of 
351 towns and cities within her borders. Kansas 
people will buy their own private libraries if they 
cannot get access to those of a public nature and 
can then appreciate them. — Exchange. 

Prof. M. D. Bailey of the State Normal School 
has been very unfortunate. He has been working 
fourteen years on an arithmetic and had every de- 
tail worked out thoroughly in the manuscript 
which he sent to a New York publishing firm to 
print. A few days since he received word from 
the firm that the copy had been lost. As he did 
not retain a copy of the work, it is irretrievably 
lost. 

University extension has made a good start in 
Kansas City. A society has been organized here 
in behalf of the movement, composed largely 
of college graduates and of members who are 
heartily in sympathy with the work and who will 
give it their active support. The Missouri and 
Kansas universities, not to speak of other estab- 
lished institutions of learning in the two States, 
will furnish an able corps of lecturers, and every- 
thing appears to favor a successful prosecution of 
this means of higher education in Kansas City. 
The system has been tested elsewhere with the 
most satisfactory results, and that is a sufficient 
warrant that it will not fail here. — Kansas City 
Star. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 

any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
bv the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, "of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thhds 
and previous grades a value of one-thrd. After 



each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. v 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Profes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 

THE RISE IN KANSAS LAND. 



It is stated that every acre of desirable land in 
Kansas has advanced in value 25 per cent during 
the past twelve months. There has been a quiet 
but steady increase in the demand for farms in 
that State, and it is not possible now to pick up 
the bargains anywhere which were so plentiful a 
year ago. The big crops have added a new value 
to the soil, and have caused it to be eagerly sought 
for. Hundreds and thousands of land owners in 
that State who would have parted with their hold- 
ings two years ago for little or nothing could not 
be induced to give them up now even for a tempt- 
ing sum of money. 

It is not the bountiful season alone which is re- 
sponsible for this change. The farmers are begin- 
ning to realize that land has a value far in excess 
of that which many of them have attached to it. 
They know that it is not becoming any more plen- 
tiful, while the demand for the products which it 
yields must of necessity steadily increase. The 
earth will not grow any bigger, but its population 
will continue to expand, and the call for food will 
be rapidly enlarged. That is a self-evident prop- 
osition, which must be apparent to the most ordin- 
ary intelligence. 

"Senator Plumb, who was never accused of be- 
ing visionary, makes the bold prophecy that every 
acre of good corn land in this country which is 
within reach of a market will be worth $100 by 
the year 1900. He asserts that he ventured this 
prediction several years ago, and he does not 
want C. Wood Davis and Erastus Winan to steal 
his thunder. Mr. Plumb does not look upon the 
prognostications of either of these writers as being 
chimerical, and he quite agrees with the ideas 
which they entertain regarding the future prosper- 
ity of the farmer. That this belief in the precious- 
ness of land is becoming general, is evidenced in 
the eagerness with which that class of property is 
being sought. The land market is firmer now 
than it has been for some years, and while there 
has been an active advance in prices, there is every 
reason to expect a continued rise. 

It has been demonstrated to a mathematical cer- 
tainty that the pcwer of absorption of food pro- 
ducts has finally caught up to the power of pro- 
duction — that the possible ratio of increase in con- 
sumption is greater than the immediate possible 
ratio of increase in the growth of food. These 
premises, which seem to be well established by 
the ablest economic writers, admit of only one 
conclusion, and that is a very decided appreciation 
in the value of land. The conditions which have 
stimulated inquiry for farms in Kansas and have 
advanced their price are not temporary. They 
are permanent, and their influence will become 
more distinctly appaient as the disproportion be- 
tween the production of food and its consumption 
increases. 

Kansas, therefore, will not only realize this year 
a vast amount of money in hand from the sale of 
her crops, but her wealth will be enormously aug- 
mented by tne increased value of her lands. This 
movement has not resumed the form of a boom. 
It is attended by no excitement, but all the same the 
person who starts in search of a desiiable farm in 
Kansas will find that it cannot be had for a song, 
and that lands which went begging two >ears ago 
are now held at a stiff good figure. The big crops 
of this year have calied attention to the earning 
capacity of the soil in Kansas in a very conspicuous 
manner and, while the yield this season was some- 
what phenomenal, the average of production in 
Kansas, taking it year in and year out, is equal to 
that in any other State. 

The present activity is what might have been 
expected after the long season of dullness, which 



had a tendency to make people insensible to the 
real value of land, which always has a fixed in- 
trinsic worth. The awakening came with the 
bountiful harvest and the great foreign demand 
for cereals which sent up prices, and Kansas is 
enjoying in a peculiar manner; the benefits of the 
change because of its wonderful agricultural ad- 
vantages. It is realizing this year the good fortune 
which it deserves, and by a sudden but substantial 
secretion of land values it is richer today by many 
millions of dollars than it was twenty-four or even 
twelve months ago. — Kansas City Star. 

HOW TO OIL A HARNESS. 

Take the harness to a room where you can un- 
buckle it and separate the parts completely. 
Wash each part well in lukewarm water, to which 
has been added a little potash. Scrub well with 
brush until the grease and dust have been remov- 
ed. Work the pieces well under the hand until 
they become s ipple. It wont do to oil until it be 
comes so. 

Let the parts dry in a place where they will do 
so slowly. When just moist, oil. 

For this purpose use cod-liver oil. It is the best 
for the purpose. 

Besides, if you were to use neat's foot, the rats 
and mice are your enemies at once, while they 
will not touch a harness oiled with cod-liver. 

Give a good dose of oil to all parts, then hang 
where the harness will dry slowly. — Exchange. 



THE REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 

Fall Term; Algebra. 



FIRST YEAR. 



English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Book keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Spring Term: Algebra. 

. English Structure. 

Botany. 

Industrial ( Carpentry or Sewing ). 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 
SpringTerm: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden or Dairy ). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden ). 

Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Government. 

Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
SpringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics 

English Literature. 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; Drafting 
two hours. 

Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Mettorology. 
Psychology. 

Industrial 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 

Industrial. 
Geologv. 

Political Economv. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechan- 
ics, or related sciences. 

Industrial. 



Fall Term: 



Winter Term: 



Fall Term: 



Winter Term. 



Spring Term , 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



'WINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) ail kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

s BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
O ialtv. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
ndSfee 



Secon< 



set. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Made. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a Rood assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionerv, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries; etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 



RE LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-bookg and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, SheetMusic, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver, arid steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices. — "75." 
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ENGLISH IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 

BY PROF. JAM E8 W. RAIN. 

IN the common school the pupil studies gram- 
mar. Why ? To know that a noun is the name 
of anything? To learn a lot of rules that he can 
say forwards or backwards or up side down ? That 
will do him no good; absolutely none. He is 
wasting his time and letting his brain grow stiff 
with disuse. The old grammars proposed to teach 
us how to speak correctly. They would better 
say how to speak directly, to the point, in a clear, 
strong, truthful way. There would be no reason 
why we should speak correctly, if it did not in- 
clude all these. 

We do not study anything to get knowledge only. 
It is far more important that we gain power. 
There is work for us in the world, and what we 
need is the ability to do it the best way. The man 
who can fix his attention, and control his own ac- 
tions, feelings, and circumstances, is master of him- 
self and of others. All education should lead to- 
wards the full development of manliness and wom- 
anliness, and the study of English must be no ex- 
ception. Through it, we should learn to be simple 
and systematic in working, and to be logical and 
straightforward in reasoning. 

To gain this end, several things are needful. The 
teacher must have a mastery of good Engiish, 
both language and literature ; "knowing grammar" 
is not enough. Grammar, the form of words, is a 
dead corpse unless it is the covering and expression 
of living, burning thought. The pupil's business is 
to learn to think, and he who can think truly is an 
educated man, no matter if he never saw a school. 
The teacher should train his pupils to have, not 
merely a knowledge of pure English, but the hab- 
itual use of it. The English tongue is a wonder- 
ful instrument — keener than the sharpest sword, it 
cuts through the network of a flimsy argument; 
stronger than the giant's battle-axe, it thunders at 
the door of wrong ; clearer than the brightest sun- 
beam, it reveals the simple truth; more delicate 
than a fairy's wand, it touches our heartstrings, and 
they echo a smile or a tear. He who can wield 
this mighty weapon will be a master of men, and 
in learning to use it he will become master of his 
surroundings. 

Above all things, the pupils should be kept from 
mechanical, sleepy-headed work, from blind repeti- 
tion, imitation, and memorizing. Teach them to 
think. How many of your pupils ever had a 
thought of their own, the original product of their 
own brains? Implant there a thought-germ, and 
help it to grow. Let them think simply, in words 
which express exactly what they mean — no more, 
no less. To do this, they must think thoroughly. 
A vague, indefinite scrap of a thought can never 
be clear. Too often they '-know but can't quite 
tell" because they have gotten hold of just one 
end of a thought. The rest is misty, and they 
cannot fully grasp it until they think it through. 

Observation is very necessary to the study of 
language, and is too often sadly lacking in the 
grammar class. A pupil will notice at once that a 
horse is lame, or that a bundle is loosely and care- 
lessly tied, but in a sentence or paragraph, he is 
helpless and dumbfounded, simply because his 
poweie of observing have never been trained to 
work in that direction. He sees in language — 
words, nothing more. It is to him an aibitrary 
collection of verbs and adjectives and nouns — 
as interesting as a collection of geological speci- 
mens. He may indeed learn the names of them if 
he keeps at it long enough, but what they mean, 
or that they mean anything — such an idea does not 
occur to him. Teachers sometimes despair about 
this, and feel that grammar is so dry, vague, and 



artificial that the best we can do is to make the 
pupils swallow it with their eyes shut, faintly hop- 
ing that when they get older they may understand 
and appreciate its meaning. If they do understand 
it when they are older, it is because they think it 
through; because their own brains look for the 
reasons, and find them. With the help of an in- 
telligent teacher, there is nothing to prevent them 
doing this in school where it ought to be done. 
English grammar need not be a scarecrow or a 
bugbear. It is largely what we make it. 

But the acquiring of English does not lie alto- 
gether with the teacher. It depends, in great 
measure, upon the effort each one makes for him- 
self and by himself. He who does all that the 
teacher asks, will doubtless do well, but he who 
does a little more than is required, gains the pow- 
er of self-instruction. Some very simple and di- 
rect means to this end may be mentioned, as they 
are within the reach of everybody : 

1. Reading. This does not signify a hasty 
glance at the newspaper, or a dip into an occasion- 
al book. It means making a business of reading 
for fifteen or twenty minutes every dav. Of 
course, read carefully. Ask yourself, not mere- 
ly "What does the author say in these words?" 
but "What did he intend to say?" "Could he 
have made known his idea in better words, more 
direct and simple?" "Has he said all he meant 
to say?" and "What have I learned from this?" 

2. Writing. At some quiet and regular time, 
take pen and paper, and write down one thought 
that occurs to you,— not a mere mention of it, 
but a full statement, clear and plain. 

3. Use the dictionary. Consult it for the spell- 
ing of every strange word, but even more careful- 
ly look up their meanings. Those who have a 
dictionary at hand perhaps do this ; but there is 
one thing often slighted which, as a condition of 
mental growth, is of the most importance. There 
are many words with which we are somewhat fa- 
miliar, but whose meanings we cannot tell with any 
exactness ; these should be looked up and fixed in 
memory by use. Always find the right word, and 
use it. And the right word is the one which truly 
expresses the thought. 



" BORROWING MONEY." 

BV PRES. FAIRCHILD. 

FROM the fact that money forms the basis of 
calculation for all notes and mortgages, people 
often assume that these certificates of indebtedness 
actually represent an equal amount of lawful mon- 
ey passed from lender to borrower. This is by no 
means true. Most notes represent debts for other 
property than money, and there is little relation 
between the quantity of notes and of currency in 
the ordinary loans of a country. 

When A borrows a farm ->f B with the expec- 
tation of returning the farm itself at the end of five 
years, he pays rent for its use, and returns the 
farm in as good condition as when he received it. 
But when he takes the farm with the hope of im- 
proving it, he promises only to return, at the end of 
five years, an equivalent in value to what he receiv- 
ed, and his contract takes the form of a note, with 
interest instead of rent for its use, and dollars in- 
stead of acres, to estimate the debt. His note is 
said to mean borrowed money, but it actually 
means a borrowed farm. The same is true of all 
notes given at purchase of houses, stock, goods, 
machinery, clothing, provisions, etc. We actually 
borrow currency only when we cannot find a per- 
son able and willing to lend us the farm or other 
article we wish to use; and then it serves simply 
to transfer property from one who is unable or un- 
willing to lend to the one who is able and willing. 
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The result is txactly the same as if the lender of 
currency bad bought the farm and lent it, only the 
borrower is agent for the purchaser. Indeed, the 
great bulk of so-called borrowed money involves 
no money at all, except in the terms of the note. 

In the final settlement of these debts, currency 
may be used or not, according to circumstances. 
If my creditor needs the stock and grain I have 
accumulated, he takes that at market price in dol- 
lars, and my debt is cancelled. If he does not 
need it, I find some man who does, and by means 
of currency or note make his need satisfy my 
creditor. Again, the debtor gives his commodity 
to the creditor by means of a third party interest- 
ed only in meeting his own wants. 

The fact is that borrowing and lending pertains 
to every kind of commodity, and currency serves 
in this respect, as every where else, to transfer 
property and claims. A scarcity of money usual- 
ly means simply that few people have property of 
any kind to lend, while the would-be borrowers 
are many, and gives no indication of the amount 
of currency in use. A single rumor may change 
from plenty to scarcity by making owners of 
any property afraid to loan. A single year of 
prosperity may make the lenders plenty and the 
borrowers few, because all have surplus wealth. 
Borrowed money means simply borrowed wealth, 
measured in of terms currency, but not in cur- 
rency. —————=== 

MENTAL RECREATION. 

BY ARTHUR D. RICE, '92. 

TO those engaged in sedentary pursuits, and 
especially to the student, the question of recre- 
ation is one of great importance. The one who 
studies the mere text-books hour after hour and 
day after day without taking recreation will break 
down physically and mentally. Hence, physical 
exercise is necessary to the preservation of bodily 
health. "But how may I preserve mental health? 
When my mind is so tired that the will no longer 
fixes the attention, and the thoughts wander hither 
and thither, how shall I rest?" is a question ask- 
ed by every student, and every student will an- 
swer according to his temperament and experience. 
But whatever method of recreation is advocated, 
whether it be athletic sports, the study of general 
literature or ot the sciences, the substance of every 
answer will be that the mind cannot rest without 
work. In fact, the philosophy of rest may be sum- 
med up in the word "work," or rather in the 
phrase "change of work." This may be a seem- 
ing paradox ; but let us see. The mind is com- 
posed of various faculties, only a few of which are 
employed at a time. For instance, in the study of 
mathematics certain powers of the mind are exer- 
cised ; the study of history employs still other fac- 
ulties; and so it is in the acquiring of knowledge 
in all its different branches. Hence, while one 
set of faculties are at work, the other powers of 
the mind are comparatively idle, and if seldom 
or never employed will become weak and useless. 
Consequently, the hours of recreation should be 
devoted, not only to the retting of the hitherto em- 
ployed faculties, but also to the building of those 
which have been unemployed. 

Gladstone is a good example of one who knows 
how to use his leisure hours. For forty years he 
has been the most active of English statesmen ; 
but amidst the turmoil of politics and the labor at- 
tending his leadership of the Liberal party, he has 
found the time to study and write much on the 
poetry of Homer, and on theology. Now the 
study of Homer brought into play different facul- 
ties from those employed in the solving of State 
problems, and the study of theology employed 
still other powers of his mind. Thus Gladstone 
has had two sources of rest from his severe labors 
as a statesman, and no doubt he owes his great 
mental vigor in his advanced age to thus employ- 
ing his hours of recreation. Bancroft, the great 



historian, turned aside from his literary work, 
and in, his leisure hours found mental rest in the 
cultivation of roses. Not long since I read of a 
young man, a clerk in an office, who in five years 
had acquired a good knowledge of general litera- 
ture, and also of French and German, simply by 
studying one hour a day. So .examples might be 
found without limit. 

But however we may view the examples afford- 
ed us by the experience of other men, we should 
depend largely upon our individual judgments and 
tastes, keeping in mind however, that the 
strengthening of those faculties, during the hours 
of recreation, which have been comparatively idle 
during the hours of labor is as important to the 
mental health as the resting of the fatigued fac- 
ulties. If a person persistently follows such a 
course of mental recreation he will become broad- 
er minded, and will be in no danger of being call- 
ed a "man of one idea." He will grow in sym- 
pathy and love for humanity. The dark side of 
life will become of a lighter shade, and the pleas- 
ant things of life will be more enjoyable. 



the aged or deformed, and uses moderation in all 
her amusements. She has made a study, of house- 
hold science, chemistry, nursing, and sanitary laws, 
and if she had not time for these and the orna- 
mentals too, she dropped the latter from her cur- 
riculum, rather than crowd out the essentials. 

And yet, my model girl is not prim, stiff, un- 
lovely, or old maidish ; she is simply a sweet, inno- 
cent, healthy, sensible girl, holding in her life the 
surety of a beautiful fulfillment of the promise of 

"A. perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, lo ccmiort, and command." 



THE MODEL GIRL. 

BY EFF1E GIL6TRAP, '92. 

THE model girl! None of us know her, I fear, 
for she is a rare product in this generation, 
when most of its women are engaged in living 
through evils inherited from preceding ones ; but 
we think, we hope, she will prevail in the 20th 
century, when our daughters and granddaughters 
are growing up, worthy examples of the reform 
accomplished in the 19th century. 

It was Talmage who said that a child's educa- 
tion should begin with its grandmother. Our mod- 
el girl at least needs an inheritance of sound mind 
and strong body as a foundation upon which to 
build. But if she come into the world only moder- 
ately well endowed and free from greivous heredita- 
ry taint, her future welfare may almost be ensured ; 
provided she follows the laws of life and health as 
to body, mind, and morals. 

We will suppose that our model girl has reached 
the age of eighteen. During her babyhood and 
childhood her mother has guarded and planned for 
her daily existence. She has always worn easy 
clothing and shoes, particularly during the period 
of growth, that no part should be impeded in its 
development. She has been taught from infancy 
regular habits, has always slept in a well ventilat- 
ed room, and has had regular exercise in the open 
air. Her time for sleep has also been arranged. In 
winter, she goes to bed at ten and rises at seven ; in 
summer, she retires and rises at earlier hours. She 
has been taught the importance of caring strictly 
for her health, and impressed with the fact that it is 
not her own welfare only that she is guarding, but 
the health and happiness of many others. The dress 
of the model girl is a happy combination of the hy- 
gienic and the beautiful. Her hours for study 
and amusement are systematically arranged. If 
she is a student, she does as much of her work 
as possible in the daytime, and she never tries 
to work when ill or nervous— though the model 
girl is seldom conscious of headaches or nerves. 
She refuses absolutely to be imposed upon by 
being persuaded to do extra work while she is in 
school or regularly employed elsewhere, when such 
work would interfere with her hygienic duties. 
This model girl is honest— thoroughly honest — in 
her dress, her accomplishments, her class work, 
and the more trivial affairs of life, and she is the 
more respected for her refusal to do any mean 
thing than if she regarded the wishes of the weak 
and unscrupulous. 

The model girl is such a thorough lady that she 
does not entertain false notions of modesty, nor 
does she fear to know truths about herself ; she is 
open to information and correction. She does not 
chew gum or use slang. She does not make fun of 



CLEANLINESS ON THE FARM. 

BVF. C. SEARS, '92. 

IF it is true that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, — and we have good authority for believ- 
ing that it is, — does not cleanliness about the farm 
deserve more attention than it commonly receives? 
There is often as much difference in the appear- 
ance of two adjoining farms as in that of their 
owners ; and the farm is capable of as much im- 
provement by the judicious use of the mowing ma- 
chine and the scythe as is the man by the use of 
soap and water. Indeed, a man may often be as 
truly judged by the appearance of his farm as by 
the company he keeps. 

Take the simple matter of mowing the weeds 
along the road. How much more pleasant it 
seems to drive along a clean road than it 
does when both its sides are lined by sunflow- 
ers, while a worn-out and dilapidated row in 
the middle of the road disputes the passage of the 
horses and drags discordantly along the underside 
of the wagon-bed. 

A little time employed in setting the tool house 
to rights, or a few moments spent in picking up 
the edds and ends of boards that are sure to ac- 
cumulate on any place, will add ten times the val- 
ue of the time spent, simply in the pleasure it 
gives one to see things look neat. 

We often see the question "How to keep boys 
on the farm," discussed in newspapers and mag- 
azines. Usually the method advised is, "Make 
the home attractive." I would add as an impor- 
tant supplement to this, Make the farm attractive. 
I know that boys are not, as a rule, the most or- 
derly beings in the world, yet there few boys who 
do not appreciate the difference between an or- 
derly, well-kept place and the opposite. True 
they may not be able to tell just what this differ- 
ence is, but they realize it, nevertheless. 

The man who allows his pigs to investigate his 
garden at their pleasure ; whose front yard is 
adorned by a calf or two browsing on the festive 
sand-bur, and sheltered from the sun by a patch 
of sunflowers ; the wires on his pasture fence 
being so loose that his cows walk serenely into 
his neighbor's corn-field, must not complain if the 
boys go through the fence also. 

Let each farmer spend a few days each year in 
clearing up the place and putting things in order, 
and life will seem more pleasant to all concerned. 
Try it. 

The cry for better roads is being taken up 
throughout the country, and those States which 
made good highways years ago are now reaping 
the benefit in a big advance in real estate values. 
It is bound to come to this country — if not now, 
then later on — but why not now? Why wait for 
years, wearing yourselves and your teams out on 
such roads as we have here in the winter and 
spring? A good system of macadam should be 
adopted, all road taxes paid in money, and a com- 
petent road builder employed and have a road 
made good and lasting as far as the means would 
permit. How soon it would be that we would 
have splendid highways throughout the county. 
Let Allen county make the start. — Humboldt 
Union. 

The American Agriculturist, in an exhaustive 
study of the world's food supply, fir+ds a deficit 
of 200,000.000 bushels of wheat and rye. Europe, 
during the past month, has taken half as much 
wheat from the United States as she took during 
the ftrst eight months last ye«T. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSoi-gj. 
Fall Terra — September ioth to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January ^th to March 35th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
i8o» 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds .to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Addreas T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Hoi ton Kan. 
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LOCAL MATTERS. 

Mrs. Popenoe is visiting in Topeka. 

Board meeting on Tuesday next at 3 p. m. 

Dr. Milner, of Manhattan, led in chapel services 
on Friday. 

Regent Hessin has been out of the State for 
more than a week past, but returned yesterday. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Bayles of Kansas City are 
visiting with brothers and sisters who are attend- 
ing College. 

The Webster and the Hamilton Societies hold 
no session this evening on account of the political 
meeting in town. 

The mid-term examinations come on Friday, Oc- 
tober 23d, and all classes are reviewing in prepar- 
ation for the ordeal. 

Assistant Breese returned sick from Chase Coun- 
ty, and was unable to attend to College duties on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. Marsh of Morris County visited the College 
on Thursday in the company of Mr. Strong, hoping 
soon to bring his family to Manhattan. 

Mr. McKeen, of Russell, has moved into Prof. 
Lee's house on the Hiil to give his daughter the 
privileges of the College for a few years. 

The carpenters are at work removing a part of 
the west wall in the Secretary's office to make a 
place for new postoffice boxes and window. 

Mr. Fryhofer, grandfather of two of our stu- 
dents, was a visitor at the College on Thursday 
with Mr. Winkler, a friend from a distance. 

Another set of planes have been received from 
the Gage Tool Company of Vineland, N. J., to be 
awarded as a prize to the best beginner in wood- 
work. 

The special classes in Dumestic Science have a 
pleasing array of canned fruits, pickles, and pie- 
serves, the results of their handicraft in the past 
four weeks. 

Prof, and Mrs. White took possession of their 
new house on Wednesday of this week. It is a 
beauty outside and in, doing credit to both plan- 
ners and builders. 

It is hoped soon to make provision for athletic 
exercises for the young women, who are at present 
forced to content themselves with such plebian 
gymnastics as sweeping, Oed-making, etc. 

The Committee on Athletics have recommend- 
ed, and the recommendation has been adopted, 
that tennis, baseball, and "sich" be not played on 
the College grounds during recitation hours. 

The College herd is enriched this week bv the 
addition of two Jersey cows of Cattle Club record, 
and excellent individual merit. They were pur- 
chased by Prof. Georgeson at the sale of the 
Murphy herd in Kansas City. 

The sharp frosts warn us that summer is ovd, 
and that autumn in ail its glory of variegated 
foliage will soon be upon us. In Kansas, the 
fall-time is the most pleasant season, the warm, 
bright sunshine and smooth roads enticing the 
veiiest recluse from his haunts to take a spin 
through the country lanes. 

The second division ot the Tniid-vear Class ap- 
peared in chapel yesterday with declamations: 
E. M. S. Curtis, "A Tribute to Grant;" lone 
Dewey, "A Tribute to Peun;" Albert Dickens, 
"A Symbol;" Ivy F. Hamer, "The Memory 
of our Honored Dead;" C. L. Gall, "Culture in 
the School-room;" Maud M. Gardiner, "The 
Crisis in Lue;" R. C. Harner, "Our Country's 
Weahh. 

The first division of the Fourth-year Class ap- 
peared, in Chapel Friday afternoon, of last week 
with orations. The speakers and their topics fol- 



low: E. R. Burtis, "Develqpment of Austra- 
lia;" G. L. Clothier, "Advantages of Free- 
trade;" Elizabeth Edwards, "Genuineness of 
Character;" S. C. Criner, "Capital Punishment;" 
H. Darnell, "Our College Advantages;" W. H. 
Edelblute, "Kansas Then and Now." 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Fred Kimball, '87, has returned from Garden 
Grove. California. 

Ada Rice, Second-year in 1S90-1, is visiting 
old classmates and friends at College. 

Inez Moore, student of last year, was visiting 
friends at the College on Friday. 

S. I. Wilkin, Third-year, is back in school this 
week, after an absence of two years. 

G. J. VanZile, 'go, orders his paper sent to Car- 
thage, Illinois, the home of his parents. 

J. M. Garrett, First-year, was called to 
Lawrence one day last week as witness in court. 

Bell Selby, '82, has finished her art and music 
studies in New York, and will arrive in Manhat- 
tan soon. 

B. R. Elliot, '87, is spending a few days with 
his parents. He returns next week to Nederland, 
Colorado. 

S. C. Mc Adams, Third-year in 1890-91, is em- 
ployed in the Rock Island Railway offices at Rock 
Island, 111. 

Phillip Hay, Second-year, who was sick for 
two weeks at his home in Junction City, returned 
on Monday to classes. 

W. E. Whaley, '86, left on Thursday for Chi- 
cago, where he will spend a year in the Law De- 
partment of Northwestern University. 

W. S. Hoyt, Third-year in 1886-7, came ,n 
from Colorado Springs this week. He officiated 
as groomsman at the Elliott-Knostman nuptials. 

M. A. Carleton, '8j, spent a few days with 

College friends the first of the week. He plans 

to teach this year in Southwestern University, 
Wichita. 

J. E. Thackrey, Fourth-year in 1SS9-90, who 
has been teaching in the Indian Territory since 
leaving College, is at present working at carpen- 
try in St. George. 

Mattie Reed, Third-year in 1885-6, sends word 
from Pomona, California, that the fruits and flow- 
ers are incomparable; but she misses the Kansas 
sturdiness of character. 

G. V.Johnson, '91, after being sick of mountain 
fever for five weeks at Springer, New Mexico, re- 
turns to Kansas to gain a 'ower latitude. His 
postoffice is Cedar Vale. 

F. B. Elliot, '87, and Eva M. Knostmun, Sec- 
ond-year in 1S87-S0, were married, Thursday 
evening, October 15th, at the residence of the 
bride's parents in Manhattan. 

G. A. Browning, Third-year in 1S90-91, suffers 
from a crippled hand received in "due course of 
business" at the tinner's trade in Wamego, which 
unfits him for work for a week or two. 

Lillie Bridgman, '86, writes from the California 
State University at Berkley, where she has begun 
a three years' course in Literature and Languages, 
that she is the first young lady who has begun the 
course for degree of Ph.D. at that place. » 

Rev. E. L. Thorpe, of Hartford, Conn., with 
Mrs. Thorpe, visited the College yesterday. Mr. 
Thorpe was a student of this College from 1872 to 
1875, and "bached" with Prof. Failyer in those 
days of struggle on College Hill. Reminisences 
of those heroic days of old, and earnest exhorta- 
tion to the students to make mod of their life, not 
for self, but for higher things, entertained the as- 
sembly in chapel. 



BULL FOR SALE. 



The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine 5th, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but- 
ter cow there. He weighed 1000 pounds on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a promising 
young bull. Intending purchasers, should address 
the Professor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



October 10th. 
The Hamilton Society, Belog-ealled to order, was 1« d in prayer 
by C. E. Boardmnn. Carl Snyder, R. D. Fay. C. H. Johnson, H. 
P. Carnahan. F G. Trazskowsky. C. Louis, W. H Painter, and 
C. Gall were Initiated C E. Boardmsn delivered a declamation 
entitled "An Appeal to the Alliance." An essay by A. Jackson 
was entitled "Silver and Its production." Select reading by O. 
E Often, subject. "Troubles of a Bridal Party." The newB was 
presented by W. O Staver. The Recorder was read by W. -J, 
Yeoman. After recess. e*t< mporaneous speaking was indulg- 
ed in on the subject ■ College Dances" E. D. Fay, J. Hidden, 
G. W. Wildin. and C. P. Hartley expressed their views. After 
the regular business was finished, the Society adjourned. 

W.8. P. 

October 10th. 
President Tucker ral'ed the Webster Society to order at 7:80 
Saturday evening, the hall being filled with members and vis- 
itors. S. I Wilkin led in devotion Deb te on the question. 
"Resolved. That the United States should close her ports to for- 
eign immigration." was the first exercise on the programme. 
The attiriuaiive was presented by F. Sears and J. M. Williams, 
and refuted by M. w, McCrea and W. H 8tcwart. By a vole of 
th» 8ociety it was decided that the, negative did not answer the 
argument brought lorth by the affirma ive Declamations were 
delivered by B. H Pugn and .1 W Evans. D H Otis, in an es- 
say, told howtbi public were being swindled bv the use of adul- 
terated, foods. Guitar music was furnished by W. H. Mattoon 
and Ec Plftft. A. Dickens rend an essay on "Broom Corn Rals 
im in Kansas." P. 4. i'adget discuss- d the proposition, 'Can 
we make rain?" E M* S. Curtis presented the news of the 
wt ek, alter which the society ad j urned. M. F. H. 
Secy . pro tem. 

October 9th. 
The usual time of meeting found a goodly number of Alpha 
Betas and visiiors assembled in the society, with President 
Harner in the chair. The programme opened with music— a 
quartet by Missis Martha snd Sarah Coitrell and Inez and Elva 
Pa.mer. M>. Tboburn led in devotion. After roll-call. Miss 
Rose Francis was elected and initiated as a member of the 
Society. MiSs May Secrest's oration on "Our ourrtJnt-LfteV- 
afure," was well delivered and verv Interesting:. Mr Christen 
son gave a reading— "Longevity." T^-e next in order was de- 
bate on the question, "Resolved, That the ' eiu'encv 01 the times 
is toward tbi national unification of the world." It was argued 
on the affirmative by Miss Stearns and Mr. < lark and on the 
negative by Misses Gardiner and Secrent. The Judge* - Messrs. 
Thompson. Lyon, and Thackrey— decided in favor of the nega- 
tive. Mr. fryhofer then presented ihe Gleaner with the mot- 
to. " A stib h in time saves nli c." Alter recess Miss Clark pre- 
sented the news. Among other items, she mentioned the wed 
ding of Mrs. Frank Leslie, the arrest ot moon-shiners in West 
Virginia, tue death of Mr. Parneli. and the suicide of Gereral 
Boulanger. Ur-der miscellaneous business, several names were 
propostd for membership Alter assignment of duties, report 
of Critic and reading of minutes, the programme was cosed 
with a violin flute duet rendered by Meters. E J. and C. R. 
Abell. O H. 

October 9th. 

At the usual time ot meeting. President Gilstrap called the 
Ionian Society to older Alter singing and participating in the 
devotional exerc se,s, the roll was cubed, showing quite an in 
crease since the first oi the term Marie Blachley was elected 
and initiate d into the Society. The programme opened with a vo- 
cal duet by Rena Helderand lone Dcwej , "Beautiful Moon- 
light," to-'which all listened wiib pleasure. 

A very amusing selection, " The Down Hill Road," was read 
by Fhte Crump Lillian Oldham followed with an essay, and 
Daisy Day recited. 

Marie ttaulenbeck, as editor of the Oracl , pre onttd a very 
blight and interesting numb. r. Her motto was: • Kor the ad- 
vancement of civilization and the cause of education every- 
where." Several of the articles were instructive as well as en- 
tertaining, one of these being 1111 article on R >ht Inversoll 

Alta Lee entertained the society wit h a guitar solo, which 
was encored. Miss I ee responding The debate on the question, 
"Resolved, That n-e Friday lectures are instructive and enter- 
taining," was opened on ho nitlnn ttive bv Alice Vail. She 
thought that by means of ihese leeiur. i a g rent variety of facts 
wouid be LMiini (i by the students, many 01 which would never 
be learned In any other way: that the knowledge thus gained 
is not limited to nn.v particular subject, but embtac s poetry, 
science, geography, and ev< n a knowledge of human nature; 
that the chief reason we do not profit is because w e do not pay 
attention. In some cases it is impossible Io profit because the 
hearers cannot c mprebend the subject Under such circum- 
stances it is good discipline for tin mind The negative \v«s first 
argued by tdith McDowol'. Her argument was. that the ma 
jority of the students cannot hear the speaker, and then whi n 
Friday afternoon comes, the student is tired and dues not care 
to listen. Thought it would tie an improvement to h.ive the lec- 
tures in the evening because there wtuld be a larger number of 
out snleis iittrucltd by them and the I'rofessors wot, Id vie with 
each other in the preparation oi them Mabel Seibv further 
argued the importance of ilie ioituto by c< lnpnritig ah absence 
from chapel, counting lour zero *, with an absence iromthe 
class-room, counting only < tie. Rena Helder continued ihe 
negative. Miss Vail in closing the affirmative asked ii our ex- 
hibitions are more interestiig because held in the evening. 
Mi-s McDowell closed the negative. The decis onol the Judges 
was two to out in favo of the allinnative. Euse la Muuge re- 
ported the pews of the week, and Mary bvmaii closed the pro- 
g amine with a vocal -o-o After listening to ihe report of 
commit lees ami transacting some business affairs, ihe society 
adjouri ed to m- ei October ill at 2:*) P. M. L. E. D. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
i i expected of all. livery student is encouraged in the formation oi 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. Nootherrulesof personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before ihe closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Kverv Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather fot 
a I'iC'urc from some member of the Faculty, or lor the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth year classes. Once a week all the 
clashes meet, in their class rooms, ior exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meoi weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Bela, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College V. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. AH are free. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. B. WALTERS. 



Northwestern Kansas Teachers' Association will 
meet in Belleville, November 26th to 28th. 

There are ten colored students at the State Uni- 
versity this year. "His t>oul goes marchit.g on." 

Two former University students are driving 
wagons for Wallace's circus. "A little learning 
is a dangerous thing." 

The Troy Chief has a first class editorial de- 
partment edited by the county superintendent, 
Miss Francis E. Katner. 

The Kansas Academy of Science met this week 
at Ottawa. The attendence was fair. A short 
report will be given in next number. 

Clay Center has added about two hundred dol- 
lars* worth of books to the puplic school library. 
Among the acquisitions is a complete set of the ori- 
ginal American edition of the Cyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

Supt. A. S. 01 in, of Kansas City, Kansas, has 
gone to Worcester, Mass., to study psychology un- 
der G. Stanly Hall a few months. Mr. Olin will 
also study the school systems of eastern cities from 
personal observation. The Superintendent is a 
brother of Prof. O. E. Olin, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Asked recently concerning the reports in cer- 
tain Kansas newspapers that he had "gone over 
since coming to Nebraska bag and baggage to the 
Alliance party, and had adopted their most ultra 
ideas," Chancellor Canfield said: "I am working 
about eighteen hours a day trying to assure the 
gentlemen who placed me at the head of the Uni- 
versity that they have not made a mistake. But 
I am willing to say this: I have neither written or 
spoken a line or word to any person or persons 
that can even be construed to have the remotest 
reference, direct or indirect, to any political party 
or platform or cause, or to my relations past, pres- 
ent, or prospective, to any party or cause, since 
taking up my residence in this State." — Nebraska 
State Journal. 



able, but are altogether too much trouble for or- 
dinary use, for it takes longer to clean a candle- 
stick than it does to put a kerosene lamp in order, 
and if not perfectly clean, a candle-stick is far 
from ornamental. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 
any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
by the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thirds 
and previous grades a value of one-thrd. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Proiessor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Piofes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 



CARE OF LAMPS. 

Lamps are necessary in every family, and upon 
the condition in which they are kept depends much 
of the comfort of the household. A writer in the 
American Agriculturist says : After several years' 
experience in giving light to the family, it struck 
me that a few hints upon this subject might be ac- 
ceptable to others. If there is only one servant to 
assist as maid-of-all-work, the kerosene lamps will 
suffer lor want of proper and intelligent care. New 
lamps do very well, and if filled daily, the light will 
be satisfactory for some time. Unfortunately, 
lamps, like other household conveniences, feel the 
effects of time and constant use. The brass burners 
become encrusted with oil, which has burnt black; 
the little perforations, so important for just the 
right circulation of air, are filled with dust and the 
lamps begin to give a dim light and to smell very 
unpleasantly. The first idea always is, that the oil 
is not so good as formerly ; but a little observation 
will disclose where the trouble is, namely, in the 
burners alone. Now the best way to obviate this 
trouble is to take all the burners off your lamps, 
and, after removing the wicks, put the burners on 
the stove to boil. A little ammonia in the water 
will accelerate the process of cleaning. Alter the 
burners have been thoroughly boiled, a slight rub- 
bing with a flannel cloth and sapolio will restore all 
their pristine brightness, and your lamp will no 
longer annoy you with a bad odor or a dim light. 
The care of lamps is quite an item in the daily 
routine, but if they are systematically attended to 
it takes much less time in the long run. Fill the 
lamos early in the morning and wipe them care- 
lully, first with a damp cloth and then with a soft, 
dry one. The burnt portion of the wicks should 
be pinched off with a bit of cloth, and only occa- 
sionally should they be trimmed with scissors to 
keep then perfectly even. That most satisfactory 
of all lights, the Rochester reading lamp, must 
have the burner boiled occasionall) — once in six 
months is often enough. Many people use brush- 
es or paper to clean lamp-chimneys, but nothing 
is so satisfactory to me as washing them in good 
hot soap-suds and wiping them, at once, with a 
linen cloth. A good light is an absolute necessity, 
and nothing gives a room a more uncomlortable, 
forlorn look than a sputtering, dim, ill-smelling 
kerosene lamp. Candles are pretty and fashion- 



TO THE PARENTS OF STUDENTS. 

I feel moved to preach a sermon to parents 
whose sons and daughters are away at school or 
college. Possibly I may be permitted to adopt a 
very imperative and negative form of address. 
Don't worry that your child is working too hard ; 
don't tear that he lacks money; don't think that 
the board at the club is not nourishing enough ; 
$3 a week buys very good board in many college 
towns; don't send him or her a box of goodies 
before Christmas; don't sympathize too much in 
his homesickness; don't fret yourself in the mis- 
erable thought that it is too bad for him to be 
away among strangers — it is best for him, best for 
you ; don't go to see him too often — leave him 
alone ; don't feel too badly because you are not 
so necessary to your child as once you were — it is 
nature for a child to grow, sometimes to outgrow 
the parents ; don't boast about your child's honors ; 
don't be sorry if you are poor and he must work 
his way through college; don't be too penurious 
with him ; don't be too profuse with him, if you 
are rich; don't forget that once you were a girl, 
a boy ; and, therefore, lastly don't cease to be hope- 
ful for your daughter, for your son. — The Ad- 
vance. 

, KEEP ECONOMICAL COWS. 

The cow for economy is the one that from a 
quantity of feed will produce the most and best 
milk or butter. This cow will not be any larger 
than it necessary to do her work and she will not 
store up a lot of fat that will be of no particular 
use to her owner. She will eat much more feed 
than a wasteful cow, but here one point showing 
her true economy comes in ; while she eats more 
feed she gives a larger per cent in return than the 
wasteful cow, and if we take a herd of economical 
cows and compare it with a large herd of wasteful 
ones we will only have to furnish the food of sup- 
port for the smaller herd while we get as much 
milk or butter as the large herd gives. The dif- 
ference between keeping a herd of economical 
cows and a wasteful herd may be the difference 
between profit and loss ; :t certainly will be a 
difference of a wide margin in the profits. The 
best is the cheapest, whether it be cows, feed or 
care, and the economical ccw is the best cow no 
matter what her breed may be or whether she is 



of any breed ; for dairy work alone we must look 
to the individuality of each cow. — Stockman and 
Farmer. 

An object of interest at the Columbian Fair in 
1893 will be an enormous microscope which is now 
being constructed in Munich. It will magnify 1 1 ,- 
000 diameters, and the instrument will cost nearly 
$10,000. For the purpose of illuminating the im- 
ages, which will be projected upon a screen, an 
electric light of 11,000 candle power will be used. 
As the great heat from so powerful a light would 
derange the focus by expanding the metal, it has 
been necessary to devise a way for cooling it. 
This has been accomplished by connecting with 
the microscope a small copper cylinder, filled with 
liquid carbonic acid and arranged in a way to let 
a drop fall automatically at regular intervals in 
the form of spray. This evaporates and produces 
intense cold. — The Congregationalist. 

Gathering seed corn is now the most important 
and pressing work upon the farmers of Kansas. 
Select the earliest and well-filled ears, dry thor- 
oughly in the sun before storing away, and then 
store it where it will keep dry. Gather plenty of 
it in order that you may be able to sell a supply 
to some neighbor next spring who neglects this 
important duty on the farm. — Exchange. 

If a farmer cannot get fifty times its subscrip- 
tion price out of any good agricultural paper in a 
year it is his own fault, for it is there, and all he 
needs to do is to utilize the suggestions and methods 
spread out before him. — New England Farmer. 

THE REVISED COURSE OF STUDY. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term. Algebra. 

Englisn Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Book-keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Spring Term: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial ( Carpentry or Sewing ). 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing, 
Agriculture or Household Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking). 

Spring Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical' Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden or Dairy ). 



THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term : Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial ( Farm and Garden ). 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Government. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 
S/ringTerm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics 

English Literature. 

Perspective Orawing two hours a week; Drafting 
two hours. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term : Geologv. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechan- 
ics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



'WINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

s- BATHS, $1.00 cash. la shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
CD ialty. All work tirst-class at Pele Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Street. 

ICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictlv first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goodscan besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.00; ladies' fine dortgola shoes, $2.00. 

EB. PURCELL, Corncrof Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Housekeeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-book« and 
. School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the bent makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings. Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. Our collection of Spectacles in gold, silver.and steel cannot 
be beat. Don't forget our ten-cent bargain counter. Everything at 
lowest living prices.— "75." 
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COLLEUfc' BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loai 
Commissioner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audited, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasu er, at Topeka. Applica 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, at Manhattan. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart 
ments of study or work, may be sddressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. • 

General information concerning the allege and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding- places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
m the season as possible, to the President. 

-he Experiment Station should be addressed through the Director 



I —THE INDUSTRIES AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 



BY PROF. FRANCIS H. WHITS. 



IT is my intention in this and succeeding arti- 
cles to trace in outline the development of the 
industries and the changes that have taken place 
in the condition of the industrial classes. Of 
course it will be impracticable, in the small space 
at my disposal, to present the mass of data on 
which the conclusions and generalizations are 
based ; nothing more can be done than to give 
now and then a representative fact and to cite the 
authorities from which others may be obtained. 
Two things may be accomplished by these papers : 
First, by separating the conclusions from the great 
body of facts on which they rest, clearer answers 
may be given to the query, "whither.?" — in other 
words, tendencies may be revealed that will be 
helpful in our thought of the future. Second, as 
no effort will be made to exhaust the subject, it is 
hoped that some of the readers will secure the 
books referred to, and for themselves trace out the 
developments more fully. 

THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD. 

Students are frequently disappointed when com- 
mencing the study of general history to find 
scarcely any mention of the early condition of 
man. Introduced at once to the marvelous works 
of Egypt, and shortly afterwards to the still higher 
life of the Greeks, they have little by which to 
measure the various improvements in civilization, 
and so fail to realize adequately the long, rough 
road up which humanity has struggled. Failure 
to grasp thoroughly the beginning of things is fatal 
to the understanding and appreciation of the later 
stages. 

Anthropologists divide the time, since man's 
first appearance on this earth, into three parts — 
the Stone Age, the Age of Bronze, and the Age 
of Iron, according as one or the other of these 
materials was customarily used in the construction 
of the implements that have come down to us. 
The information concerning man in the Paleolithic, 
or Old Stone age, is very meagre, but sufficient is 
known to enable us to see him dimly in the far- 
distant past contending against fearful odds, but 
coming out at last victorious. How mighty were 
the rivers, how dark and extensive the forests, 
how rank and luxuriant the vegetation, how pow- 
erful and fierce the wild beasts that surrounded him ! 
When nature was the most formidable, man was 
the weakest. Notice the insignificance of his wea- 
pons of defense measured by our modern ones, 
ft is difficult to understand how man with his stone 
axe, his cudgel of wood, and flint-tipped arrows, 
could have held his own against such fearful crea- 
tures as the mastodon and others equally as dan- 
gerous. But "the battle is not always to the 
strong," and so man, with his superior ingenuity 
and skill, continued to exist. 

Fea; and want, however, must have been his 
constant attendants. Think how little he under- 
stood of the phenomena of nature, how imperfect- 
ly he was acquainted even with himself. There 
was indeed sufficient in his environment to justify 
fear, but we may be sure that imagination increas- 
ed all real dangers a hundred-fold, and added some 
that had no existence except in his own mind. We 
are inclined, with Tylor, to attribute much of 
the terror, the superstitions, and some other- 
wise inexplicable customs of early man to the fact 
that he failed to make a distinction between his 
subjective and objective impressions. Fear and 
physical need are not pleasant companions, but 
more than once in the history of our race they 
have been the reasons for unusual exertions that 
have pushed mankind to a higher level. 

The tendency toward a closer and closer "di- 



vision of labor" which is so apparent in our o wn 
times has its origin in this long-gone age. It 
probably commenced in the family — the wife do- 
ing the work best suited to her strength and cir- 
cumstances. At first, the occupation of all the 
able-bodied men was hunting and fishing, but 
after awhile those who showed themselves more 
skillful than others in making their rude flint 
weapons and tools would naturally spend more of 
their time in such work, and the hunters would be 
willing to give them game or other desirable things 
in exchange for what they made. It is probable, 
too, and there are some facts that seem to sup port 
the statement, that certain tribes had "specialties" 
— made certain kinds of weapons because they 
were favorably located near some bed of stone or 
had acquired unusual skill. These products were 
bartered for desirable things possessed by other 
tribes, and so we have also the beginning of com- 
merce, though it was quite limited in extent. 

We are so familiar with the idea of progress, of 
development, and see around us so many evi- 
dences of these forward movements, that we fail 
to realize the possibility of anything else. We 
forget that as far as methods of doing things are 
concerned, the lower animals make very little, if 
any, improvement; that certain savage tribes ap- 
parently have come to a stand-still in their devel- 
opment ; that even such countries as India and 
China seem to have made no appreciable advance 
in civilization for a long period of time. Just at 
present, it is true, these countries seem to be en- 
tering upon a new era, — one of expansion and 
progress: but notice that the impulse to do this 
was not original, but came to them from without. 
The reasons for the crystallyzing of the civiliza- 
tion of these countries will be stated in another 
article ; it is sufficient here to call attention to the 
fact. 

Do we find evidence of progress in the indus- 
tries during the pre-historic period? Un- 
doubtedly we do. Of course it was slow, and for 
the most part unconscious, — that is, at first man 
did not say to himself, "Go to, now, we will im- 
prove ; we will set before us a high ideal ; we will 
struggle to reach perfection." This is what we 
do at the present time, — the period of conscious 
improvement, — and no doubt an eminent author- 
ity is right when he asserts that to be a chief reason 
far our more rapid progress. It is quite probable 
that primitive man went very slowly from better 
to better things, hardly aware that he was mov- 
ing, and often by pure accident discovering a more 
satisfactory arrangement or device. 

At first, the stone axes had no perforations for 
the handle, and the workmanship was crude and 
rough. Later, bone was mjre skillfully wrought 
into useful forms, and the flints better chipped. 
A picture of a mammoth elephant scratched upon 
an ivory tusk shows the early beginnings of the 
arts of design. In the neolithic age, which suc- 
ceeded the paleolithic, the chipping and polishing 
of the stcnes were excellent, and holes were some- 
times made for the handles of the axes. In the 
bronze age, the form of the axe compares favor- 
ably with those in use at the present day, and other 
instruments of bronze are worthy of high praise. 

The evidence of the progress of civilization in 
pre-historic times becomes more irresistible when 
we examine the changes that took place in the 
method of gaining subsistence. At first, men 
were hunters and fishers — those dwelling near the 
sea-shore using large quantities of shell-fish, as 
the heaps of shells still remaining in Denmark 
give ample proof. Later, they domesticated an- 
imals (though it is probable that the dog had pre- 
viously assisted man in hunting), and entered the 
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pastoral stage, from which they gradually passed 
to the agricultural. Not until a settled place of 
abode was obtained, and easier and more effective 
methods for supplying the needs of the body 
adopted, was a secure foundation laid for the 
mighty structure of arts, sciences, government, 
literature, religion — called civilization, which was 
to rise through succeeding ages, and still is only 
in process of erection. 

All these changes we have spoken of took im- 
mense periods of time — how long no one pretends 
to say with certainty. The first traces of man's 
appearance on the earth no good authority places 
later than 30,000 B. C, and we have reasonably 
certain evidence of considerable civilization in 
Egypt about 4,000 B. C. Of course, progress in 
various parts of the world was not at the same 
rate, nor was it identical in kind, but it was so 
nearly similar that we feel justified in applying 
the few conclusions we have drawn to all peoples 
in the early stages of their development. 

There are many works on the general subject 
of primitive man, but perhaps the most helpful to 
the average reader are the following : Joly's Man 
before Metals ; Tylor's Eaily History of Mankind ; 
and a more popular work, The Dawn of History, 
edited by Keary. 



for weeks, and her lessons will be all the better 
learned for this little attempt to beautify her sur- 
roundings. 

Many students say they haven't time for such 
things, that they came here to study and not to 
keep house. It is well for such to remember that 
one who learns to be neat and methodical in her 
work will be neat and methodical in her use of 
time. 



DECORATION OF STUDENTS' ROOMS. 

BY MAY 8KCREST, '92. 

ONE of the best ways of studying a girl's 
character is by taking a peep into her room. 
A glimpse of her room will give you a glimpse of 
her mental habits. I refer to girls, and especially 
to girls who "bach it," or who furnish their rooms 
themselves ; but these remarks will apply equally 
as well to their brothers, although boys are not sup- 
posed to know much about decoration. It is strange 
that students, generally, spend so little thought 
and time on the decoration of the rooms where 
they spend the larger part of the year. Unfortu- 
nately, they do not have the making of their rooms, 
so they cannot alter the low ceilings, the bare 
walls, and the doors from which the paint has been 
removed by the wear and tear of years. But they 
can alter the appearance of the bare walls, the 
bare table, the rusty stove, and the dry-goods box 
with shelves that serve* as a cupboard. 

One can scarcely realize, until she has tried it, 
how a little decoration will improve a room, will 
take away the lonely bare look, and bring in that 
easy air that drives away the homesick feeling 
which often creeps into the student's heart unbid- 
den as soon as she enters her room. I have seen 
rooms that were perfect little bowers of beauty, 
where it must be a pleasure to live, and which sure- 
ly must be an impetus to study. The cost of the 
decorations was slight, but every thing was so tast- 
ily arranged that you forgot to think of the cost of 
the material. Very pretty effects may be secured 
with trifling expenditure ; so the student may have 
beauty around her and still be economical. Pic- 
tures that are cheap but in good taste may adorn 
the walls. If much furniture cannot be afforded, 
chintz, or cheese cloth over some darker material, 
may be draped over the boxes that serve as furni- 
ture. Dainty curtains at the windows, a rug or 
two on the floor, and a trifle here and there im- 
piove a 100m wonderfully. 

But the greatest aid to the decorator is Nature. 
She now offers her best and richest stores— leaves 
of every hue and variety. The student can bring 
the autumn woods to her room and keep it there 
to cheer her until the Christmas holidays— indeed, 
the scarlet bittersweet berries remain bright and 
cheerful all winter. The winter bouquet of grasses 
is another of Nature's gifts and is within the reach 
of everybody. When the student takes her consti- 
tutional she can go into the country and bring back 
not only bright eyes and rosy cheeks, but an arm- 
ful of trophies that will drive away the "blues'* 



THE SELECTION OF A VARIETY OF SORGHUM 
FOR FEED. 

BY PROF. J. T. WILLARD. 

IN choosing a variety of sorghum for feed atten- 
tion should be paid to three points, chiefly, 
viz: The leaves, the seed, and the stalk free of 
leaves. The number of leaves will depend upon 
the length of the joints of the cane, and the pro- 
portion by weight will be determined largely by 
the amount of seed and the character of the cane. 
The amount will vary from fifteen to thirty per 
cent, being greatest in those varieties having a 
light, pithy cane, such as is seen in most of the so- 
called non-saccharine varieties. The absolute 
tonnage per acre of the leaves will not vary much 
in the different varieties. The dried leaves of 
sorghum are about equal to hay in feeding value. 
The grain of sorghum is of very nearly the same 
composition as corn, and other things being equal 
it is evident that the larger the seed-top the more 
valuable the sorghum will be for feed. 

The cane free from tops and leaves constitutes 
from fifty to eighty per cent. It is the most vari- 
able constituent, but usually is about two-thirds of 
the whole. In some varieties it is the most valu- 
able, in others the least valuable part. Its hard ex- 
terior may inclose a dry, worthless pith, or it may 
be packed with cells filled with nutritious sap. 
The former condition is found in the non-sacchar- 
ine sorghums, the latter in the sugar sorghums. 
While the non-saccharine varieties seem to be the 
favorite ones for feed, it is the opinion of the writer 
that this favor is misplaced if the whole plant is to 
be utilized. If only the seed is desired, then there 
can be no doubt that some non-saccharine varie- 
ties are to be preferred. But when a variety can 
be taken which will yield a large crop of seed and 
at the same time & much greater amount of food 
in the form of sugar, a wise economy would lead 
one to choose such a variety. 

There are a number of such varieties, but prob- 
ably the best is that known as Kansas Orange. 
This year, at this place, upon soil of moderate 
fertility, this sort has produced about 13 tons per 
acre. Of this* 1725 pounds, or about six and two 
thirds per cent, was cleaned seed. The leaves, in- 
cluding sheaths, may be taken to be about twenty- 
seven per cent, as shown by numerous weighings 
made in former years. The stalks free from leaves 
and seed made up the balance, and weighed 8.7 
tons. The juice extracted from this clean cane 
contained 17.6 per cent of sugar, equal to at least 
15 per cent in the clean cane and 10 per cent in 
the whole cane. 

We thus have in addition to thirty bushels of 
seed a much larger weight of the purest food as 
sugar, besides the other valuable constituents of 
the juice. It is evident that while some of the 
non-saccharine sorts may give a higher yield of 
seed, the total yield of feed will be much less as 
the stalk free from leaves is of very small value. 
For conversion into ensilage the Kansas Orange 
sorghum is of special value. The grain becomes 
softened by the juice in the silo and rendered 
more digestible, thus obviating to a considerable 
degree one of the great difficulties in utilizing sor- 
ghum seed for feed. 

' If the sorghum is sowed thick with a view to 
cutting it like hay, it is doubly important that a 
variety should be chosen which will produce a 
juice rich in nutritive constituents. 



SIMPLICITY -ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

BY IVY F. HARNEtt, '98. 

OFTEN we hear our age spoken of as one of 
perplexing problems — an age in which all 
simplicity has been supplanted by an impenetra- 
ble mass of intricacies. From the standpoint of 
the unthinking and unobserving portion of the 
world, this may seem true, while, in reality the re- 
verse is true. We are reminded of those days, 
long since past, when people led lives of simplic- 
ity ; we are told of their beliefs and traditions, of 
how they accounted for this or that phenomenon. 
Our attention is called to the simplicity of their 
faith until we almost wish our minds were not so 
enquiring, our perceptions so acute. 

Ancient simplicity may well be called not sim- 
plicity, but ignorance. A glance at their myths, 
legends, and even their history confirms this belief. 
We speak of their faith in their gods, forgetting 
that the power attributed to such gods never ex- 
isted, and their destinies after all were shaped by 
their own will and action. 

Although from earlier ages have come down to 
us the works of master minds and deep thinkers, 
yet, as a class, the masses were an uneducated, un- 
thinking people. Even their greatest men were 
not so free from superstitious ideas as is our most ig- 
norant ciass of today- Their simple reasons for 
such events as eclipses, which to us are foretold 
months before appearing, were absurd in the ex- 
treme. These natural wonders were to them but 
omens, good or bad, as the gods or some witch 

decreed. 

As time advances, we can scarcely imagine the 
people of our land grasping at the uncouth ideas 
and theories of ancient simplicity. Although we 
cannot account for all we see, though our line of 
reasoning for the causes of these wonderful events 
is reached only by the most careful thought and 
study, yet when all is told we behold the wonder 
as a whole, then in its parts, so minute, so plain, 
so simple, and yet so complete. We would not 
ask for the old days of simplicity ; rather we would 
profit by our fathers' experience. As we look 
around us and compare our way — our knowledge of 
nature, human nature, and of God— with that of oth- 
er days, we are thankful that we are an improve- 
ment on what has gone before : and although we 
have yet a world of knowledge to conquer, we 
have passed from darkness into dawn. 



AN EVENING ON A KANSAS FARM. 

BY E. HORTKNSIA HARMAN, '93 

THE glonous god of day is slowly sinking to 
rest beyond the low, closely mown hills of the 
west, bringing out in bold relief against the red-gold 
brilliancy of the setting sun the many newly built 
hay stacks that cap the western ridges, while up 
from the hollows comes that peculiarly sweet and 
restful perfume characteristic of new-mown prairie 

hay. 

The hay- makers, warned by the falling dew, are 
preparing to "turn out," and the rake-boy, hav- 
ing released his horse, which meanders slowly 
homeward, goes whistling across to the adjoining 
pasture where the cows patiently wait to be driven 
home. He laboriously drags back the heavy gate, 
and with well-fed, quiet satisfaction the cows file 
past, and he follows closely behind. Tired with the 
past day's labor, and enveloped in the dust raised 
by the feet of the herd, he doesn't notice the exquis- 
ite hues that tint the western sky, the grand calm 
beauty of Autumn in her reappearance on the 
"Stage of the Seasons." He remembers, as he 
turns the cows into the corral, that there is a "round 
of chores" yet to be done, and a certain vacancy 
and "goneness" indicates a craving for supper, 
odors of which come tantalizingly to him as he 
goes to the kitchen porch for the milk buckets. 
He jokes Mollie, "the girl," through the kitchen 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January *th to March 2?th. 
Spring Term— March 38th to June 8th. 

J Vine 8th, Commencement. 
1 80a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



X 



Genung's Rhetoric has been substituted . for 
Hill's, as a text-book. 

Miss Alicia Moody has been seriously ill all the 
past week, but is gaining slowly. 

Rev. O. M. Bowman, of Blue Rapids, led the 
Chapel exercises Thursday morning. 

The students, almost enmasse, attended the po- 
litical address by Senator Peffer, yesterday af- 
ternoon. 

Rev. E. R. Brown, of Topeka, was a visitor at 
the College on Wednesday morning, and took the 
lead in Chapel exercises. 

A force of student mechanics have just comple- 
ted a new wire bridge to- take the place of the 
old one across the gully south of the College 
grounds. 

Prof. Popenoe, although unable from pressure 
of College duties to attend the meeting of the 
Academy of Science, last week, was chosen its 
President. 

Mrs. Bolton, in stepping from her carriage Sat- 
urday afternoon last, slipped and fell heavily up- 
on the stone pavement t sustaining severe bruises 
which confined her to the house for several days. 

Miss Ida Benfey, who gave the reading last 
night, is the guest "of Mrs. Kedzie, having formed 
her acquaintance in Michigan. She stops only a 
day on her way from California to Eastern States. 

The last of the old sheds in the rear of Mechan- 
ics' Hall were cleared away this morning, and the 
unsightly outlook from our back windows no long- 
er exists. The space will be used for a lumber 
yard. 

The political epidemic struck the Alpha Beta 
and Ionian Societies yesterday, they holding no 
sessions on account of the anticipated debate be- 
tween United States Senator Peffer and State Sen- 
ator Burton. 

Dr. Mayo entertained students, Faculty, and 
visitors yesterday afternoon in a half hour's interest- 
ing talk on the mystery of life in its various tonus, 
with a brief account of the Brown-Sequard exper- 
iments and resultant elixir. 

Congressman Tarsney, of Kansas City, Mo., 
called at the College on Thursday in company of 
Mr. Sam Kimble. Mr. Tarsney addressed a 
large crowd in the Opera House Thursday eve- 
ning in the interest of the Democracy. 

Ex-Gov. Riddel! was an interested visitor 
Tuesday afternoon in company of Dr. Roberts and 
other members of the A. O. U. W. of Manhattan, 
which organization the Lieutenaut Governor, him- 
self a member, addressed in the evening. 

A well-merited honor was bestowed upon Prof. 
Popenoe by the Academy of Science in making 
him its President. Prof. Popenoe has made him- 
self an authority in his branch of natural science, 
and we congratulate him on this last recognition 
of his conscientious and thorough study. — Man- 
hattan Nationalist. 

Regents, Faculty, and Faculty wives met with 
Mrs. Kedzie in the Sewing Room on Tuesday 
evening to partake of "breakfast" prepared and 
served hy the Cooking Class. Misses Short, Dow, 
and Conwell, post graduates, presided at the ta- 
bles. The tender beefsteak, the delicious waffles, 
done to a turn and sweetened with California 
honey, and, above all, the excellent service, elicit- 
ed many compliments for both pupils and teacher. 

The officers and students with a few invited 
guests filled the Chapel last evening to listen to 
Miss Ida Benfey of Ca'ifornia, whose public read- 
ings have won praise from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The programme was/ a miscellaneous 
one, the grave, the gay, the natural, and the vari- 



able finding place in it, and none went away dis- 
appointed, although expectations were high before- 
hand. All are ready to vote thanks to Miss Ben- 
fey for her efforts, and to the officers of the Col- 
lege for raising the fund to make the entertain- 
ment free to all students. The Department of 
Music furnished orchestral and piano music for the 
occasion, and all was given under the auspices of 
the Committee on Social and Literary Entertain- 
ment. 

Prot. A. S. Hitchcock, elected to the chair of 
botany in this College, is a graduate of Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, having taken the first degree in 
1884, and the second for proficiency in botany in 
1886. He was three years Assistant in Chemistry 
at Iowa University, and for the past two years has 
been Assistant in Botany at Missouri School of 
Botany at St. Louis. He has enjoyed the instruc- 
tion of Prof. Bessey, Dr. Halstead and Prof. Tre- 
lease, all of whom gave him high, commendation. 

BOARD MEETING. 
The Regents were all present at the opening of the 
regular quarterly meeting on Tuesday afternoon. 

The routine of auditing accounts occupied a 
portion of one session, and a general considera- 
tion of the condition of the College and immedi- 
ate necessities most of another. 

After the supper provided by the special class 
in cooking, at which the members of the Faculty 
and their wives greeted the Regents, a 
joint meeting of Board and Faculty gave oppor- 
tunity for each member of the Faculty to state the 
condition of his own department, the numbers 
under instruction, and the wants to be supplied. 
The increased attendance this term, the general 
advancement being made, and the improved equip- 
ment all found mention. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
elected to the chair of Botany at a salary of 
$1,600 from January first next. 

The selection of Mr. F. C. Burtis as Assistant in 
Agriculture was approved and the salary, fixed at 

$600. 

The following expenditures were authorized: 
For two dozen arm chairs, $30; for carpet in me- 
chanical office, $15; for chemical desk, $38 ; for 
entomological cases, $100 ; for library step-ladders 
and shelf-guides, $12 ; books and periodicals under 
State appropriation; for work-table in kitchen 
laboratory, $100; for machines and tables in sew- 
ing rooms, $65 ; for drafting tools in shops, $15 ; 
for lumber and metals, shop supplies, $500; for 
piano covers, etc., $10; for shelter of farm wagons, 
etc., $20; for magazine for ammunition, $50; for 
physical apparatus, $46; for sample drugs in vet- 
erinary science, $S ; expenses in purchase of ma- 
chinery, $49.80. 

The estimates of the Council for Experiment 
Station expenditures were approved as follows: 
Chemical, $125; Horticultural $150; Agricultur- 
al, $165; Veterinary, $200. 

The renting of lands held during the present 
year was left with the President and the Resident 
Regent. The fitting up of the barn at the west 
farm for veterinary purposes was authorized. 

Regent Finley was chosen delegate to the 
Farmers' Congress, at Sedalia, Missouri. Presi- 
dent Fairchild was appointed representative of 
the College before the Executive Council. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Kansas 
Farmer for its admirable account of the College 
in the issue of September 8th. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Tuesday, 
January 26th, 1892. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



were his associates in years past sincerely grieve 
over his affliction. 

Thomas Bassler, '85, writes from Westgate, 
Geary County, of a prosperous school and im- 
proving health. 

L. S.Strickler, Third-year in 1890-91, is help- 
ing to improve his father's fruit ranch at Glad- 
stone, California. 



Sim Kimble, '73, is stumping the district for 
the Democracy. 

G. A. Cooper, Second-year in 1884-85, is teach- 
ing at Deerfield. 

Susie Jenkins, student in 1883-4, visiting in 
Manhattan, is very sick of hemorrhage. 

J. R. McNinch, Second- v ear* in 1S90-91, was 
visiting at the College early in the week. 

W. J. Town, Third-year in 1890-91. is attend- 
ing a polytechnic school at Troy, New York. 

E. M. Blachly, Second-year in 1890-91, was se- 
riously injured by the accidental discharge of his 
gun while crawling through a wire fence. His 
left arm has been amputated at the elbow, and the 
index finger of his right hand is gone : but his face 
and eyes are saved from serious disfigurement, 
though badly burned. His brother and sister in 
College have the sympathy of all, while those who 



BULL FOR SALE. 



The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine 5th, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but- 
ter cow there. He weighed 1000 pounds on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a promising 
young bull. Intending purchasers should address 
the Professor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors, Fall Term, i8qi.— Alice Vail, G. W. Wildin, and 
W. P. Tucker. 

Scientific Club— President, I. D. Graham; Secretary, Bertha Bach- 
ellor. Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. 

T. M. C. A— President, G. L. Melton ; Vice-President, J. L. Mc- 
Dowell ; Recording: Secretary, B H Pugh; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, J . E. Thackrey; Treasurer, J . Frost. 

Ionian Society— President, Effie Gilstrap; Vice-President, Horten- 
sia Harman; Recording Secretary, Phoehe Turner; Cortesponding 
Secretary, Laura Dav ; Treasurer," Eusebia Mudge; Marshal, Hilda 
Walters; Critic, Mary Lyman; Board of Directors, Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, and Edith McDowell. Meets Friday, a =30 P. M. 
Admits ladies only as members. 

Webster Society.— President, W. P. Tucker; Vice-President, L. S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, G. K. 
Thompson; Treasurer. W. H. Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, 
M. L. Dickson ; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otis, W. H. Edelblute, J. M. Williams. Meets Saturday, 7:30 P. M. 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Hamilton Society.— President, A. D. Rice; Vice President, W. E. 
PmithflRecording Secretary, C. Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W. J. yeoman; Treasurer. T.E.Lyon; Marshal, J. Dougherty; 
Critic, C P. Hartley; Board of Directors, I. B. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
man. C. P. Hartlev, F. R. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day, 7 :30 p.m. Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Alpha Beta Society. — President, J . N. Harner; Vice President.E. 
A. Gardiner; Recording Secretary, May Secrest ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Onie Hulet; Treasurer, E. J. Abell ; Marshal, Hujjo Halstead; 
Critic, G. L. Clothier; Newsmen, Grace Clark and J. E. Thackrey; 
Board of Directors, J. N. Harner, G. L. Clothier. E. J. Abell, Ivy 
Harner, Elizabeth Edwards, May Secrest and Grace Clark, 



October 18th. 
The lonians enjeed a very pi >a<iant session. Shortly after 
the chiipel < xerclSPB the members of the Society, together with 

?iult. a number of visitor*, assembled In the hall, w th President 
jilstrap in ihe chair, and the Society was called to order. After 
singing devotion, and roll call. Mlf-s Norton, by initiation, be- 
come an Ionian The first numt'er on the programme was a 
guitar trio, rendered by Misses Ion» Dewey, Alta Lee and Jes- 
sie Hunter. Of course, as all lonians fuily appreciate good mu- 
sic, the young ladies were encored and plavod the seoond time 
the variations of "Home Sweet Home " Miss Bertha Spore en- 
tertained those present witn adi'chim itfon. "'The Match Seller." 
Mis" Eusebia Mudge followed with a verv amusing declamation, 
entitled "Hopping the Question." Music again was furnished 
b\ Laura Day, in an instrumental solo. The Oracle for the 
week was read by Miss Mary Lyman, an 1 proved to be a very 
enjoyable number A new featureof the paper was the adver- 
tisements that, were inserted, some of them beintr very amusing. 
In this number also appeared the first chapter 01 the serial 
story which will run in the Oracle for several weeks. The dis- 
cussion was opened by Miss Bell Friable upon the question, 
•Should the course provide three terms of cooking in the second 
year? " Miss Frisbie is In favor of doing away with dairying in 
iHespringtermoft.liesecon.il vear and substituting cook ng. 
She thought that every girl should become a competent cook, 
and that in the practice which is allowed in oue term of cooking, 
little proficiency can be gained. The different members of the 
society carried on the discussion, some being in favor of and 
some opposed to three terms of cooking. The news girl of the 
week was Miss Mabel Selby Her report showed careful prep- 
Hi-ation Mist. Kena Helder closed the programme with a vocal 
solo. • Only a Blue Hell." After listening- to the reports of com- 
in it tecs and critic and answering to quot ition roll call, the So- 
ciety iidjourned to meet Octoher :S5rd. 1801. L. D. 



October 16th. 
Alpha Beta Society met 'bis afternoon In regular session. Pres- 
ident Harner In the chair. Misses Martha i.nd Sarah Cottrell. 
Inez And Elv.i Palmer opened the pro. rum with aquartet, 'In 
the Shadow of his Win^s ." Mr. Frylioier led the society in pray- 
er after which the roll was called. Messi-. Hulett, Buck, and fil- 
ler and Misses Steila Kimball, Jessie Whitney, and Mary Mor- 
ton were elected and I uitl.it ed Louise J;ily then favored the so- 
ciety with a rt citation The next in order w,is debate on the 
question, "KesolveU, That students sh > ild be paid a -cording ti 
their ability and Hie kind of work." Mr. Thackrey. arguing the 
affirmative, thought the object of training schools is to train 
ihestudetii for s anc special Kind of work. In order to be edu- 
cand in that 1 ireetion he must concentrate his abilities, and 
the school should help him out in that one thing by paying more 
lor good wot k Miss i.lark thought that men should not be pa'd 
anywhere acco ding to thelraui ily, for abilities are very uu 
eqiial while needs ar. equal, and the pay should depend upon 
the needs. It would be impracticable to paj the student ao 
cording to his abilb v. it takes too long to tind out each stud nt's 
ability. Miss Stuart, ci.iiiiin.ing the affirmative, thought the 
people cannot afford 10 pay the poor plodding workman as 
tiiucii as the skiliied workman It is the hard workers that havo 
the ability, and it Is not fair to ,.>iy them no more for their 
work. If st dents knew they woud be paid according to t ieir 
ability thev would do their very host w. rk Mr. Timbers fur- 
ther argued the negative, alter which Mr. Thraci»rey closed the 
altirniHiive He argued thai, men would lose earnestness in 
their work if til we.-e paid alike while n paid ao ording to their 
ability the* would strive harder to do something. It doesn't 
take long to fin. 1 out t student's ability if he hPS a good over- 
seer He ought to have every encouragement possible to make 
the most of himself. Miss Clark, in clislng the negative, said 
the wealth of the world will ni t pay more than ten cents an 
hour to every one. There is a good time coining when men will 
not want to live richly while their neighbors starve. Thejudges 
decided unanimously in favor of the afirmative. Miss Clark 
then presented the Gleaner, with the motto: "Begin early be- 
gin often, begin all the time." Alter recess the Society was en- 
tertained with a quartet by Messrs. Clo.hier and Harner and 
Misses Edwards and Oldham. Mr Meroer. at the organ. Un- 
der informal speeches. Mr. Abe ldlsou sed 'Electlons/'MIss Ed- 
wards spoke of ' Coeducation." ard Mr Hulse 01 "Study." Af- 
ter the newsman's report, and the usual routine of business, 
the programme was closed with a quartette by Messrp. Fryhof- 
er, Abell, Clothier, and Abell, and the Society adjourned 
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AN EVENING ON A KANSAS FARM. 
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window about that "high- water" hay pitcher of 
hers, meaning one of the favored "hands." Mollie 
tells him "to go 'long, now, and do that rnilkin', 
for supper's 'most ready." He pretends to have 
something important to tell her — gets her whole 
attention, then deliberately pilfers a cookie from 
the kitchen table through the open window, and 
asks her if she "aint sleepy since Sunday night," 
whereupon he is deluged with a wash basin full of 
water, and runs off toward the milk yard, clang- 
ing the buckets and singing "Can anyone tell me 
where Nancy's gone," to which care-free refrain 
the hungry calves add a most emphatic if not mu- 
sical chorus. 

The men have come rattling in from the hay 
field, and "divide up" among the chores. There 
is watering and feeding of horses, the load of hay 
to be pitched into the mow, and wood to be chop- 
ped for morning. The hogs are fed and "slop- 
ped," while their squeals and grunts come pro- 
saically through the still, calm twilight. 

At the supper table full justice is done to the 
substantial food set before the tired toilers. The 
conversation could scarce be termed "a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul." The boy still bears 
evidence of his escapade with Mollie and the 
wash basin, and, of course, must give a detailed 
account of it, much to the embarassment of the 
"high-water hay pitcher" and the hilarity of the 
rest. Mollie, in bringing a dish to the table, ac- 
cidentally ( ?) drops a hot potato down the bagk of 
her persecutor's neck, and the laugh is turned on 
him. 

After supper, the girls wash the dishes, cool 
and strain the milk, and prepare a few things for 
an early breakfast. They possibly join the boys of 
the family, and with mother or father read a short 
time, but everybody is weary, and soon all the 
lights are out. From upstairs come sounds in va- 
rious keys, indicating the heavy, dreamless sleep 
of tired nature. 

Outside, the autumn moon bathes all in mellow 
light, the gentle south wind rustles the leaves of 
the cottonwoods, and the fleecy mist comes slowly 
up from the slough and caressingly hides the old 
farm house from vision. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. ». WALTERS. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, .to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 

any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
by the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thitds 
and previous grades a value of one-thrd. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Profes- 
sor in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 



There are forty colored children attending 
school at Independence this year, as against none 
last year. This is quite a gratifying percentage 
of increase. 

The Kansas Baptist State Convention held at 
Atchison last week decided to raise $50,000 for 
the endowment of Ottawa University. John D. 
Rockefeller, the Standard oil man, will give 
$10,000 to the institution, if the churches of Kan- 
sas will raise the $40,000. 

We are in receipt of the programme of the 
Ottawa County Teachers' Association, 1891-92. 
It provides for eight winter meetings and asserts 
that "no session will be postponed on account of 
inclement weather," and that "there will be no 
room for drones in the hive. Be not simply good, 
be good for something. " 

The State Normal School deserves the sympa- 
thy of every patriotic Kansan, for the Supreme 
Court has affirmed the opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Ives to the effect that the Regents of the State 
Norrml School have no right to draw on the State 
treasury without a special act of the Legislature 
appropriating it for that purpose. This decision 
mav inconvenience the school, but will not close 
it. * The people of Kansas have sufficient pride in 
the institution to sustain it by private subscription 
rather than see it discontinued, even for a brief in- 
terval, but that will not be necessary. 

The sessions of the Kansas Academy of Science, 
held at Ottawa last week, were full of interest 
and profit. About 100 delegates were in at- 
tendance from all parts of the State. Among the 
distinguished visitors were Dr. Thompson of 
Topeka, Chancellor Snow of Lawrence, Prof. 
Blake, the inventor of the ocean electrical trans- 
mitter, Prof. Hay, of Junction City, Prof. Bailey, 
Prof. Franklin, Prof. Gertrude Crotty, Prof. 
Sayre, Dean of the Department of Chemistry in 
the State University, Prof. Frank Marvin, and 
many others. Thursday night a reception and 
banquet were given at the Centennial House by 
the Ottawa Science Club in honor of the distin- 
guished visitors present. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the entertainment was the program 
of toasts which followed the banquet. The 
post-prandial efforts were most happy in all re- 
gards, and showed the speakers to be broad and 
cultured, as well as thorough in research. On 
Friday night a lecture was given by Prof. Blake 
of the State University on "Electricity." 

The expense of attending college is something 
which no one can afford to overlook. Even if the 
student's money is plentiful, it is unwise to pay ex- 
travagant prices. Habits of economy are as import- 
ant to the rich as to the poor. The man or wom- 
an whq deliberately pays more for things than they 
are worth and can be obtained for in the market, 
is on the road to financial ruin, no matter how 
large his or her estate may be. Now it is well 
known that at many colleges (even in this west- 
ern country where people have such sensible 
views in regard to money) false notions prevail in 
respect to the part which money plays in educa- 
tion. Persons in charge of colleges may have 
foolish, aristocratic notions; and though as a mat- 
ter of policy, they disclaim in words the views 
which they really entertain, yet, "actions speak 
louder than words, "jjand it rarely happens that stu- 
dents do not unconciously imbibe the sentiments 
of teachers. It is better, then, even for the rich 
man to send his children to a school where econ- 
omy is encouraged, and believed in both by 
teachers and students; but in the case of young 
men and women of limited means, it will often 
make the difference of a )ear or two at school. 
— Great Bend Norma/. 



as to total population are correct, and show that for 
the past decade the increase in attendance upon the 
colleges has kept pace with the increase of 
population." 

B. W. Jones, in the American Agriculturist' 
says: "The dog — the good dog — has a prominent 
place in our social and ;domestic economy. He is 
ornamental and useful : his friends believe in him 
as a cheerful companion and a trusty servant ; and 
they make him, as much as he can be, a member 
of the family circle." 



Mr. Weston Flint, statistician of the Bureau of 
Education, Washifigton. D. C, sends us the fol- 
lowing statistics as supplementary to, and explana- 
tory of, a remark recently credited to him: "Not 
including colleges for women, the percentage of 
students in colleges to the whole population was 
in 18S0 one to 1,655; in 1890, one to 1,355, an 
increase of over twenty-two per cent. If we esti- 
mate the college age ot students as from sixteen to 
twenty-four, then of this college age of the total 
population there were in iS8o,in col lege, one to 302 ; 
in 1890, one to 252, an increase in ten years of al- 
most sixteen and two-thirds per cent. Of course 
these latter figures are only e.< timates. The figures 



fldN HdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWtNGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



DRY GOODS. 
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A WRARTON'8 is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 

ds. 



popular prices. Always pleased to show good 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. Ail the desirable things in men's wear. 1 
styles in every department. 



Latest 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
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Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Karnes Block. 



Watches, 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. An extensive stock of Spectacles in Gold, Nickel, Steel. — '75. 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR— Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock of 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low pri 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be mi 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



ces, 
ade . 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, Ml Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned liv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo'' photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFKLD'S SHOE STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rthfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will he given to student 
taade. Prices that will sun you. Stable three doors east of Coinmer- 



U 

cial Hotel 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Kresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders t" delivery wagon. 



BAKERY 

STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F 
Atchison. Deliverv every dav Orders mav be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line ol Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at I'ete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 



THIiSPO'l CA.-'H STORK is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Slices. Hals and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
, livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. ^^^ 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School I Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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Loans upon school district bonds Are to be obtained from the Loan 

'RnTs'mT.'i'in'st tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audie'd, are paid at 1 he office of the Treasurer In Manhattan. 

All Baymenu <>» principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contiacls must be made lo the Stale Treasurer at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of lime on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ol the Hoard - f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Iniusthi u ist mav be addressed througjh 1 res. Geo. I Fair- 
child, Managing Editor, subscription* are received by riupt. J. t>. C. 

T Dona{io°n» for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ol Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professo.s 

"Gcne^inform'l'lion concerning the College and its work.-s.udies. 
exam"nations,!grades, boarding- places, etc^may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
la ii„. s1 ..,si,m as nossible. to the ''resident. 

Tlie Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



IRON-WORK AT THE KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

BY prof. O. p. hood. 

IN the equipment for the higher education of her 
sons, nearly every State counts a number of 
school shops in iron-work as well as wood-work 
in connection with her colleges. The value of 
these school shops, both educational and practical, 
ha? been a debated question ; at present the debate 
seems entirely one-sided. Whether used entirely 
for educational purposes, as in manual training, or 
for purely practical purposes, as in the numerous 
trade schools, the equipment of these school 
shops is very similar. Kansas has not until 
recently had an equipment of this kind for iron- 
work. 

During the past summer this College has ac- 
quired an equipment which is comparable at least 
with those of her western sisters, and has already 
started in a new building regular classes in prac- 
tice in iron-work for educational and practical pur- 
poses. A description of the equipment, and a 
statement of the advantages offered, may be of in- 
terest to some. The room used for iron-work is 
in a light, well-ventilated structure built specially 
for this work, and possessing some features out of 
the ordinary in school and shop construction. 
A room forty feet wide by eighty feet long, un- 
incumbered by posts, receives light from north 
and south, through windows which form nearly 
the whole of the long side walls. The windows 
being eight feet of glass in height, and forming 
eighty per cent of the length of the building, any 
trouble from lack of light is impossible. Iron trusses 
ten feet apart support the roof, and also carry, 
fourteen feet above the floor, all hangers, shafting, 
counter-shafting, etc. On the ridge of the roof, 
twenty-five feet above the floor, a raised skylight 
sixty feet long helps both light and ventilation. 
An exceptionally rigid floor furnishes a foundation 
for the heaviest tools. This room is intended for 
a machine shop, and contains at present the black- 
smith forges also. As an addition to this, a foun- 
dry building twenty by forty feet is attached, to- 
gether with store houses. 

The first term of iron-work is devoted to black- 
smithing, and the student finds the following equip- 
ment : Eight iron forges of the Sturtevant port- 
able variety, each forge having its proper anvil and. 
common tools and full set ot special tools for gen- 
eral use — all that would be found in a well fur- 
nished blacksmith shop doing general work. To 
remove the smoke from the forges, a large exhaust 
fan is kept running from the line shaft, or by an aux- 
iliary oil-burning Shipman engine when the large 
engine is not running. A practical blacksmith gives 
instruction to classes two and one-half hours each af- 
ternoon, and students may carry this line of work as 
far as time and inclination will allow. If a general 
course in iron- work is followed, the second term is 
devoted to the foundry. A well-equipped iron 
and brass foundry will be completed in a few 
weeks. A first-class cupola furnace of the Colliau 
pattern will melt from one to two tons of iron per 
hour, and practice in floor moulding and bench 
moulding and actual f urn ice work will give practi- 
cal familiarity with cast iron. A dozen well-fur- 
nished moulding benches and a good brass furnace 
will he used foi the bench moulding. A No. 3 Sturte- 
vant blower is used with these furnaces. 

Most of the third term will be devoted to bench 
work in the machine shop. Benches with fifteen 
vises are arranged along the wall and contain thirty 
locked drawers, each having a small kit of machin- 
ists' tools, including files, hammers, cold-chisels, 
laying-out tools, calipers, etc. Filing, chipping, 
and laying off work are the first lessons. 



The following machines of the very best makes 
are also for use when sufficient advancement has 
been made: A 26-inch by 26-inch by 6-foot plan- 
er of the G. A. Gray Company's build ; an 
F. E. Reed lathe, 14-inch swing, 6-foot bed, 
raise and fall rest, with taper attachments ; a sec- 
ond similar one with compound rest ; two Fla- 
ther plain [lathes, 14-inch by 6-foot bed ; one 
Lodge Davis 12-inch by 5-foot lathe for light 
brass work; one speed lathe arranged for screw 
machine work ; a 24-inch back-geared and pow- 
er-feed drill press ; a small sensitive drill for 
light drilling; a double emery grinder and power 
grind stone. With seventy feet of shafting, these 
tools are run by a Sturtevant 5-inch by 5-inch high- 
speed vertical engine supplied from the boiler in 
connection with the wood-work shop. 

No better tools are made than those from Gray, 
Reed, Flather, and Sturtevant. In justice to a 
number of firms, mention should be made of liberal 
gifts to the Department. The B. F. Sturtevant 
Company of Boston presented a large 30-inch ex- 
haust fan for the blacksmith shop and about half 
of our forges, also making extremely low prices 
on other machines bought of them. 

The G. A. Gray Company of Cincinnati made 
a partial gift of our planer. The Reeves Pully 
Company of Columbus, Indiana, presented us with 
a large number of the best wood split pulleys 
made. This style of pulley is used throughout 
the shop as being altogether the best. Other firms 
dealt with made liberal discounts on tools for Col- 
lege purposes. A tool room with the necessary 
small tools for a line of general manufacture com- 
pletes this equipment. The work is expected to give 
to students in the regular course a general under- 
standing of the properties of the metals and the 
methods of working them. They will then be able 
to use properly the multitudes of machines now 
employed in shop and farm and home. 

A post-graduate course is provided in connection 
with special work in the sciences, which makes the 
course the equivalent of a good technical training 
in all the practical essentials. This further course 
in mechanical engineering is based on a study of 
machine design and prolonged practice in the ma- 
chine shop. It includes mechanical drawing, ma- 
chine sketching, study of machine details from 
the best authors, machine design, graphical statics, 
study and practical laboratory work in dynamical 
engineering, and workshop practice in amount 
equal to that given in technical courses. A su- 
perstructure of this kind has a decided advantage 
in the broad foundation given by the general col- 
lege course of the four preceding years. 

The Mechanical Department has added the 
above provision for iron- w^>rk this year, hiving 
already a wood shop, with equipment of power 
and hand tools, equal to the best to be found, tor 
200 students daily. 



FRUIT JUICES AS A BEVERAGE. 

BY MINNIE RBED, '80. 

THE juices of various fruits, especially of 
grapes, have long been used as drinks. In 
every reference to this juice in old or modem writ- 
ings, it is called wine, and was probably ferment- 
ed just as wine is now. 

In the laws that the Lord gave to Moses for 
the Nazantes, the use of the grape was forbidden. 
We naturally draw the conclusion from this that 
the wiue habit was then becoming a curse, as it is 
now in the nineteenth century. 

In the last few years, people who are especi ally 
interested in temperance or hygiene have turned 
their attention to something that would take the 
place of wine. 

Almost every one has a natural liking for a m ild, 
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stimulatingbever.tge. The normal appetite seems 
to call for something slightly exhilirating, as coffee, 
tea, or chocolate. This liking, in some cases, be- 
comes stronger, and then wine is demanded, as an 
actual necessity. 

It has been found that the pure, sweet juice of 
any fruit will entirely satisfy the normal appetite, 
and furnish the desired stimulant. These juices 
not only furnish a pleasant stimulant, but also 
much nourishment, without leaving behind any in- 
jurious effect, as do wines and other fermented 
beverages. 

The juice, pure and simple, or sweetened to suit 
the taste, is heated boiling hot, then bottled and 
sealed air tight to prevent fermentation. This will 
retain itsquality indefinitely, if kept in a cool, dark 
place. A glass of this juice given to a convalescent 
or invalid will refresh and strengthen him. If one 
has become exhausted and lost his appetite, a glass 
of blackberry or grape juice will be refreshing 
and invigorating. It seems to contain at least a ! 
small portion of the elixir of life, if we mayjudge 
rom its effect. We know at least that it contains 
sugar, gums, various salts, dextrine, pectose sub- 
stances, with about ninety per cent of water, and 
is flavored with delicate ethers, miking a most de- 
licious drink. It more than takes the place of 
stimulating cordials and tonics, for it contains nutri- 
ment, besides the elixir, or stimulating element. 
A few spoonfuls may be safely given to the 
weakest invalids or sick children with beneficial 

effects. 

Any busy housewife can bottle a few quarts of 
different kinds of juices while she is doing her 
fruit canning, and not miss the time. Many 
times the juices are put in earthen pots and 
cooked down to a jelly, and set away in jars with- 
out sealing. If this be done, it may be set into 
the oven out of the way, and requires very little 
watching while the fruit canning is progressing. 

This concentra ted jelly does not have so deli- 
cate a flavor as that which is simply heated and 
bottled. A table-spoonful of this in a glass of 
water, with a little sugar, makes a very pleasant, 
cooling drink in case of illness, or in very warm 
weather, when one is apt to drink too much water. 

The juices of the blackberry and grape are most 
valuable for invalids, and that of the raspberry 
stands next. The juices from any watery fruit 
are all very fine if properly prepared and canned. 

There would be much less labor and energy ex- 
pended if fruit juices were served with the cake 
or other refreshments at evening receptions, in- 
stead of strong coffee ; and the guests would be 
much more refreshed, and less liable to lie awake 
afterwards. 

We might well copy this one custom from the 
Turk, whose Koran forbids the use of the grosser 
beverage, wine, but allows the use of this ambrosial 
nectar of the gods. 



attempt to grow trees, and how comfortless and 
unhomelike do these houses appear. And how 
uniformly is it true" that at each of these places is 
to be seen a congregation of worthless, noisy, dis- 
ease-breeding dogs. Trees cost so little, and yet 
are so valuable, while dogs cost so much, and are 
so worthless, that one can only wonder why this 
choice was made. 

It may be urged that the treeless man is poor, 
— too poor to afford trees about his place, — and yet 
there are the dogs, whose yearly support would 
more than pay the price of many trees. I do not 
wish to be understood as condemning the whole 
dog family, for a good dog is a good thing for any 
man to own, and no one would value him more 
highly, but "there's odds in dogs, "and one is gen- 
erally enough on a fa. 

Besides enhancing the v.. . * of the farm, furn- 
ishing a welcome shade and wind-break, bearing 
fruit, and supplying firewood and fencing material, 
trees are civilizers and humanizing agents, and are 
well worth their little cost for their educational 
influence. "The groves were God's first tem- 
ples," and some of the grandest events in history 
have taken place beneath their shade. Of course, 
"there's odds in trees," too, but any kind is better 
than none, and the man who can grow trees about 
his place, and don't, is either too entirely ignorant 
of their value or too lazy to be ranked as a Kan- 
sas farmer. 



thrown in by wav of variety to leave the roads 
heaped with ridges of soft dirt and soil ready to 
mire the first passenger who follows a rain, why 
not abolish spring road-making entirely. In the 
late summer or early fall, the earth is nearly al- 
ways dry, and work done then wil 1 be well packed 
and hard before the fall rains come. 

Instead of accepting the pitiful travesty of 
"working road tax" in full of the legal require- 
ments, let each man pay his tax in cash to an offi- 
cer who will expend it in doing work which will 
not need to be done over again with each recurring 
spring; and finally, let each man in the neighbor- 
hood think a little about road- making. 



KILL A DOG AND PLANT A TREE. 

BY SECY. I. D OftAHAM. 

SOME of the inhabitants of one of the Ancient 
Greek isles, wasn't it, who had the custom, 
when planting their groves, of killing a hog there- 
in as a propitiation to the sylvan god and for the 
good luck of the planter? 

With our nineteenth-century ideas, few Ameri- 
cans would care to follow this idolatrous example, 
and yet the most of us would be better off for 
having planted a few trees. We care nothing for 
the ancient god of the groves, and would hardly be 
willing to sacrifice a hog if we did, though many 
of us could better spare a hog t than be without 
trees; but the example of planting trees is a most 
worthy one, and. in deference to our western preju- 
dices, we might possibly be allowed to substitute 

a dog. 

How many farmhouses does one pass on a jour- 
ney through Kansas about which there has been no 



ROADS AND ROAD-MAKING. 

BY SECY. I. I). GRAHAM. 

IN reading the agricultural papers from differ- 
ent parts of the country, one can but be str uck 
with the frequent references which are made to the 
state of the country roads, and the many sugges- 
tions offered for their improvement. While it is 
doubtless true that many of these remarks come 
from localities where the roads are oftener bad 
than good, a short drive on almost any road in 
Kansas will serve to convince one that there may 
be room for improvement here. 

Kansas was formerly a land of proverbially 
good roads, but since the State has been fenced up 
and traffic confined to the narrow limits of a coun- 
try lane, much of this credit has been lost. Our 
teams are obliged to pull their loads through a strat- 
um of dust, which certainly does not add to their 
comfort, their speed, nor the ease with which they 
do their woik, or they go floundering through an 
equal depth of mud, which costs heavily for their 
owners. 

Perhaps no one doubts that the usual condition 
of the roads in either a very dry day or a very wet 
time is direct drain upon the pocket-book of the 
traveller. If he does, just let him consider that 
time is money, and that anything which will retard 
his progress in going to town, either in his buggy 
upon business, or in hauling his crops to market, 
will deduct just so much from his income by in- 
creasing his expenditure of time. Often this is an 
important item, and the condition of our roads 
which is the cause of it all can only be attributed 
to our abominable system of working them. 

When the fanner realizes tnat good roads mean 
less work for his teams, less cash outlay for re- 
pairs to harness, shoes and vehicles, less labor for 
himself, and less loss of time, he will at least feel 
willing to elect a pass-master who knows some- 
thing of road-making or is willing to learn, and 
who will cease working roads in the spring of 
the year. 

Of course it is not to be expected that Kansas 
country roads will at once be made to equal the 
Roman viaducts which have withstood the wear 
of centuries, but a few simple reforms may be 
readily made which will pay every individual trav- 
eler well. Instead of calling out the neighbors 
after corn planting, and spinning yarns on the up- 
turned scrapers for two days, with sufficient labor 



POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS AND DEBATES. 

BY JVAN PARKER. '»2. 

MEN are beginning to realize that the best 
way to get at the merits and demerits of po- 
litical policies is to have them discussed in a fair and 
unbiased manner. They are beginning to see the 
uselessness of what they thought to be the only cure 
for evil methods in politics — "independent politic- 
al action." The "independent" in politics has the 
same relation to iffect reform as drops of water 
on the circumference of the water-wheel have to 
the working forces within the revolving buckets. 
Political discussions have done much to destroy 
this independent action in politics, taken by many 
individuals ; and they can do much more if they 
are confined more closely to the principles, plat- 
forms, and polices of parties in place of the quali- 
ties and character of candidates. 

Young men who are just ready to exercise the 
privilege of voting are, or should be, anxious to 
leain the objects and policies of the different par- 
ties. They can, however, form no just concep- 
tion of any party's principles while party leaders 
resort to the "sky-s-craping generalities and rain- 
bow pictures of blissful perfection," as a promi- 
nent eastern minister puts it. The intelligent young 
man will usually go away from one of our average 
campaign discussions more disgusted with politics 
than he was before he heard it, while a few will - 
yell for the party whose re presentative can utter 
the most vituperative remarks. This should not 
be thus, for with the young men of today depends 
the future of the nation ; and the knowledge 
a young man gels of politics from such debates is 
very limited indeed. 

We do not care what Webster or any other pol- 
itician said. What we do care to know is, politic- 
al principles as related to political economy. We 
want to know the facts about the present political 
conditions and the best methods for carrying on 
the Government in the future for the greatest good 
to the greatest number. We want to know the 
conditions of all classes; how to get absolute 
freedom of political action, free thought, free 
speech, freedom of political organizations, a free 
ballot, and true returns. These are but a few of 
the wants which might be fairly discussed with 
benefit to us all. 

Occasionally we find men who will confine them- 
selves to these questions, and it is then that we get 
a glimpse of the real value which might be derived 
from political discussions. To such men is due 
all progress and reformations in politics. But 
while we are criticising the leaders, let us look to 
ourselves, and see that our minds are in a condition 
to listen to all sides of a question. Remember 
that a fair discussion will do you no good if you go 
to it with your mind made up before hand tha r 
the Alliance or the Republican or the Democratic 
speaker is going to produce the best argument; 
and, I am sorry to say, this is the case with many 
of us. 

The key-note to the whole affair is fair speaking 
and fair listening, and this is the only way a just es- 
timate can be formed. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSyi-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December iSth. 
Winter Term— J anuary Sth to March asth. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 

189a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leu without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Miss Clara Fryhofer, of Randolph, vjsited her 
brother and sister in College the first of the week. 

Assistant Chemist Breese has enjoyed a visit 
from his brother, of Cottonwood Falls, for a week 
past. 

Mrs. Wells of Kansas City visited her son in 
College on Tuesday, and expressed delight with 
the College. 

Bulletin No. 24, now going through the press, 
deals with "The Staggers" in horses as a result 
of feeding mouldy corn. 

. Prof. Georgeson is on the look-out for about 
twenty head of steers which he expects to feed ex- 
perimentally during the winter. 

A large number of students testified to their in- 
terest in politics by attending the open meeting of 
College Hill Alliance, Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. Faiichild is spending the week in Kansas 
City with her daughter, Mrs. Kirshner. The 
President joined in the visit last evening. 

The Secretary's office is greatly improved by 
the addition of the large window in the hall 
partition. Increased office room and better light 
result. 

The wheat is up all over the farm, and is grow- 
ing nicely, the continued warm weather favoring 
its progress, and although sown late has a good 
start and promises well. 

The sugar beets raised by farmers of the State 
for experimental purposes are coming in from all 
quarters at the rate of from ten to a dozen pack- 
ages a day. They are a fair avenge lot. 

Mr. Eugene Fairchild, a grand-nephew of Pres. 
Faiichild, is visiting at the College for a few 
days. He is on his way East from Texas, where 
he was employed in the rain-making experiments 
of Mr. Dyrenforth. 

The dairy cattle, and- cows with calves, have 
been in the" barn for sometime past, but the main 
portion of the herd is still in the pasture, the 
warm weather favoring the growth of the grass 
and making good feed. 

The stock in the barn receive a daily ration of 
mangels, grown on the farm this summer, which 
yielded at the rate of fourteen tons to the acre. 
They prove to be very acceptable feed with hay, 
corr., and sorghum fodder. 

The Farm Department is building a shed on 
the east side of the corn cribs, as authorized by 
the Board at their last meeting, under which to 
shelter wagons and other implements that cannot 
be accommodated in the regular shed. 

The Chemical Department is driving a beet 
pulper in the multitudes of analyses required to 
determine the value for sugar-making of the three 
hundred and more lots of beets raised in as many 
different places and now coming in daily. 

Pres. Fairchild was absent from College duties 
on Wednesday in attendance upon a meeting of 
the State Board of Education, and in consultation 
with State officers and officers from the University 
and the State Normal School over financial diffi- 
culties brought about by the recent ruling as to 
the income fund of these institutions. 

Two graduates from the Agricultural College 
have entered professional classes here this term. 
One of them has been chosen as one of the eight 
orators annually elected by the Normal Oratorical 
Association. From these eight is finally chosen 
the member who shall represent the institution in 
the State contest. — State Normal Notes in Em- 
poria News. 

Lieutenant Bolton received notice on Wednes- 
day of his promotion to a captaincy. Capt. Bol- 
ton's friends have known for some months past 



that he headed the list of First Lieutenants for 
promotion, and while the news is no surprise to 
them, they rejoice none the less in the Captain's 
good fortune, and particularly that his term of 
service at the College will not be shortened. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



R. U. Waldraven, '89, is on his father's farm in 
the northern part of Riley County. 

A. F. Cranston, '90, is an assistant in the Law 
Department of the State University. 

F. M. Linscott, '91, has gone to Montreal to 
take a special course in veterinary science. 

M. O. Bacheller, Third-year, went to Rush 
County yesterday to vote in order to hold his 
claim. 

E. J. White, Second-year in 1885-6, is one of 
the leading machinists in the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Shops at Parsons. 

E. A. Barber, First-year in 1890-91, spends this 
year at his home in Parson?, but hopes to return 
next year and continue his course. 

Miss Alida Moody was able yesteiday to be 
moved to the home of her brother near Lawrence. 
Her sister and brother accompanied her. 

W. J." Wirt, student in 1882-3, is filling the 
position of pattern-maker in the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas Railway Shop at Parsons. 

Geo. Adgnte, Second-year in 1888, is in the em- 
ploy of the Souy Smith Bridge and Building Com 
pany, and is at present in Sioux City, Iowa. 

W. T. Swingle, '90, is gaining an excellent 
name among the workers in vegetable pathology 
at the Department of Agriculture in Washington. 

B. A. Knox, Second-year in 1890-91, is at 
home for .a short visit. He is locomotive engineer 
on the "Mountain Division" of the Santa Fe 
Railway. 

J. S. Hazen, '89, has been transferred from 
Santa Fe to San Francisco by the Signal Service, 
in whose employ he has been for more than two 
years past. 

R.J. McNinch, Second-year 1111890-91. visited 
College friends on Tuesday. He is teaching the 
Peach Grove school, eight miles northwest of 
Randolph. 

D. G. Faiichild, '88, has finished his season's 
work in diseases of nursery stock at Geneva, N. 
Y., and is back at his desk in the Department in 
Washington. 

G. W. Wildin, R. A. Clark, and J. L. Mc- 
Dowell visited Parsons, Sunday and Monday, as 
delegates from the College Association to the Inter- 
State Convention of the Y. M. C. A. 

F. W. Adgate, Second-year in 18S8-9, will re- 
ceive letters addressed to him at Waubay, South 
Dakota, where he is stationed as Instructor in the 
use of Farm Machinery on an Indian Reservation. 

J. E. Dorman and Clara Dorman, both stu- 
dents last year, have gone to assist Mr. and Mrs. 
Cotlrell in their new home on the Hudson. Mr. 
Dorman will have care of the cattle on the farm 
of Vice-President Morton. 

Mi;>s Winnie Jenkins, who has been visiting 
with Mrs. Jonathan Davies, died this week after 
repeated hemorrhages of the lungs, and was buried 
at Bala, her home. She has been failing for sev- 
eral years in consumption. 

W. F. Klemp, Second-year, in 1885-6, writes 
from Cnicago that he has been working this sum- 
mer as draughtsman in the construction and fore- 
man in the erection of the new Unity Building, 75 to 
83 Dearborn Street, noted as one of the most rapid- 
ly erected structures of the kind in the world. He 
says that the structural iron work for the lull 16 
stories was erected in nine weeks and four days, 
and that the brick work will be completed within 
15 weeks from the time of commencing. 

Whereas, our fellow classmate, E. M. Blacn- 
ley, has met with a severe accident ; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the Class of '93, extend to 
him our heartfelt sympathies, and wisn him suc- 
cess and prosperity notwithstanding his injuries; 
for in him we recognize a spirit that will not be 
kept down by this misfortune. 

E. J. Abell, 
Edith McDowell, 
Albert Dickens, 

Committee. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors, Fall Term, /So/.— Alice Vail, G. W. Wildin, and 
W. P. Tucker. 

T. M. C. A— President, J. L. McDowell; Vice-President, J. B. 
Thoburn ; Recording Secretary, B H Pugh; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, J. E. Thackrey ; Treasurer, J. Frost. 

Ionian Society— President, Erne Gilstrap; Vice-President, Horten- 
sia Harman; Recording Secretary, Phoebe Turner; Corresponding 
Secretary, Laura Dav [Treasurer,' Eusebia Mudge; Marshal, Hilda 
Walters ; Critic, Mary Lyman ; Board of Directors, Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, and Edith McDowell. Meets Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Admits ladies only as members. 

Webster Society.— President, W. P.Tucker; Vice-President, L. S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, G. K. 
Thompson; Treasurer. W. H. Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, 
M. L. Dickson; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otis, W. H. Edelblute, J. M. Williams. Meets Saturday, 7:30 P. M. 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Hamilton Society.— President, A. D. Rice ; Vice President, W. E. 
Smith ; Recording Secretary, C. Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W.J. Yeoman; Treasurer, T. E. Lyon; Marshal, J. Dougherty; 
Critic, C P. Hartley ; Board of Directors, I. B. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
man. C. P. Hartley, F. R. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day, 7:30 P.M. Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J . N. Harner; Vice President.E. 
A. Gardiner; Recording Secretary, May Secrest : Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Onie Hulet; Treasurer, E. J. Abell; Marshal, Hugo Halstead; 
Critic, G. L. Clothier; Newsmen, Grace Clark and J. E. Thackrey; 
Board of Directors, J. N. Harner, G. L. Clothier. E. J. Abell, Ivy 
Harner, Elizabeth Edwards, May Secrest and Grace Clark, 

October 24th. 

With a bouse full. President Rloe called the house to order at 
7:3(1. After roll call. Mr. Ho trim in led in devotion. Messrs 
Pellet. Roi/ers, Grecian. Hader, Fu.dley, Screohtleld, and Harnett 
were added to the roll of H.imilto is The SVidow Sprigjrln's 
Daughter" was very well declaimed by Mr. Bryant, on bis first 
appearance before the society. The u<o of the metric system 
of weights and measures should be m ide compulsory in the 
Untied Stales, was the proposition debated on the affirmative by 
M. V. Hester and J J. Johnson; on the negative by C K. Hutch- 
ings tind R. Wells. The affirmative argued that if we admit the 
present system of weights and measures tc be best ror the pres- 
ent time, It cannot he s In the near 1'u ure, and a better system 
should be adopted to meet the wants ot the coining generations. 
It should be adopted at once, as it takes a long lime to establish 
such a public measure. It took England 400 years to establish 
her present system of weights and measures The United States 
and England are the onlv great nations th it h ive not adopted 
the metric system and put It Into general me. If it were 
adopted it would promote uniformity of weights and measures 
among nations and thus facilitate commercial transactions. Re 
du tion of the metric system is very simple compared with that 
of our old syste n, therefore more desirable (illustrated ) It is 
growing In favor with professional men, as sh >wn by its use in 
sclent iflc ca culatio is. To keep up with the times, we should 
adopt the ImproveQ methods that other natlous are u< lng. The 
metrio system is used in thecustoin-hous '8 and other places 
where accuracy is required. Its use is eompulsory In nearly all 
the states of South America. The mutri.s system has but a doz- 
en names to be remembered, compared with the many names in 
the old syste n. making it desirable lor common use. It would 
cost something to bring it into use, but we mu t expect to pay 
for Improved methods by which we aiv benefited. But if brought 
into use gradually it wouldn't cost much. After a short time 
we would have no trouble with equivalent values. The negative, 
on the other h ind. ilaimed that oefore the United States gov- 
ernment should adopt another s.\ stem o weights and measures. 
It shouid have one enougu superior to pay for the trouble of ex- 
changing. A perieot sys'etu of measurement shou'd have the 
unit of length equal to one ol the sides of the unit of square 
measure. And the unit of weight ac.be who e edge is the 
unit of length. For these reasons, the metrics, stem is unde- 
sirable. It is not in use among the common people in the old 
countries as one tniiht suppose, i'he difficulty of bringing it 
into < eneral use, is a great objection to its adoption. It would 
cost f 124.000 to put it Into effect in the post o Hoe alone E lu- 
cated men make u-e ol it only by referring to a hand book, and 
that shows trie average cui/.on couldn't make a practical use of 
it; while our old system is growing mo o convenient everyday 
in making measurements. It wou.d be difficult to give the 
height of horses in ra-ters. Before adopting a new s stem, we 
should have one in which there is a eloter relation between the 
units of measure thau there is in the metric system. Messrs 
Holsini/er Jones, and Joss decided two to one tn favor of trie 
negative. J. D Riddell then presented the news of th- week in 
a very pleasing manner After ten minutes rec ss. W. E Smith 
entertained the Society with a couple 01 instrumental solos on 
his "II irlleoinbrlno tuberosa." an instr.im mt for which Mr. 
Smith's musical and mech 'iilcal genius deserves much credit. 
Mr. R akos then delivered very creditably a well-written ora- 
tion. "Peace hath her victories much more renowned than war." 
The Society next took up extemporaneous speaking, on the 
subject: Are joint debates on political questions a b netlt? 0. 
P Hartley made some very appro iriate critioisms, and the So- 
ciety adjourned. W.J. Y. 

October 94th 

President Tucker called the Websters to order. Devotional 
exercises, led by Mr. Hulett The names of the follow ng per- 
sons were adde< to tho Weister roll: M-s-rs Trembly. Newby, 
Karris Rrookharr, Rhodes The programme opened with a «'e- 
bate on the questiin "Resolved. That, cremation should be 
substituted for the usual mode of burying." The affirmative 
was represented bv vlr. Edelblute and vlr Uintor, the negative 
bv Mr. Hurt ey and Mr MoCauley. Mr. Edelblute, tlm fl-st 011 
the nffinn>itive. told of th- early history ol cremation as prac- 
ticed by Greeks and Rouius down to the Chrtstnin era. He 
gave 1 he modern plan bv which ii is a) ompllshod— the burn- 
ing of the body t'< ashes, the collecting of all gases given off In 
receivers, whence it is conduced into a vessel of superheated 
steam, thus kihing ail the serins of disease, which are allowed 
to live and Bprcad H the boilv is disposed of in the usual way. 
Again, it the body is buried, many gas" are geuerued by mo 
decomposition and seek the surface el h -r by n ttural or arlin 
oiulnrifiVfSlu the irr<unl;th air Incomes polluted with these 
gases, the result ol which is 1 1 .cis ■•,— ia aria, or somemlngof 
that nature Moreover cm •fries no always lound on a hid, 
the drainage Irom which has pjsit vciy ooen proven a breeder 
of diseases; and from a sanitary standpoint alone, the mode of 
cremation would be a oenetlt Ir. Hartley, the tlrsi speaneron 
the negative, adtii ts that during tne arly periods of Greek 
and R >me cremation w si hem de of burning; but as soon as 
the Christian era b nan, as soon as the Christian religion began 
to have an effect it wis abolished because the Biole tang it 
1 hat a Christian should respect ho body o'' the dead. He says 
that the burning of the body to ashes is a disrespectful way of 
disposing of It H • proposes a better way, i. e . the placing of 
tin- body in a ease, pissing hot dry air over the body until all the 
juices are driven off. leaving the body dry In its natural shap 1 
and form Uy 'h s met 'od all contagious germs are ki.led. the 
body preserved in ihis state for any length ot time, and trlenns 
tuav see old recognize their departed at ill times. Mr. Ginter, 
on the antrum ive. says by cremating we do in a bbort time 
what requires raani \ ears for nature' to do, 1. e, the return of 
the body to is dust; that nothing is enticing about death and 
burial! and If we can dispose of tne .cumins in a way that is a 
benefli to us bv destroying disease germs, it is only Christian- 
like to do so. The assistant ou the negative, MoCauley, says all 
these Impurities -foul ras ;s, o <:.,— ;h it have, oeen charged 
agalnt-t the decomposition of bodie? is a mistake, for. ninety- 
nine limes out of a hundred, these contagious diseases are 
brought about by the stench of those who are alive— nen who 
live In filth as is lound in all our cities More deaths are at 
tributedto the use of tobacco wDlsky, and running around 
nights than to the Impurities arising from the decomposition of 
buried bodies Alter a recapitulation of points b the I eaders, 
the debate wa closed. Deoision of the Society was lu favor or 
aftirma'lve Declamation by R. W. Worae. A. J. Coi n read an 
Interest!' g essay on 'Good Manners." A. S. Houghtou deliv- 
ered a denlamation An essay on"Sa't: Its Composition, Man- 
ner of Obtaining, and Uses," was read by 0. Green. An interest 
inir numlier of the Reoorter was presented by E R. Burtis. Dis- 
cussion on "Politics in General.'' by M F. Hulett, afforded an 
opportunity for all members to show their color*. After oon 
slderable business in the way of amending constitution, the So- 
ciety adjourned. S«C v. 
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POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS AND DEBATES 

[Continued from pag( 38. | 

Do not understand me to say that campaign de- 
bates are a failure ; but I do say that they can be 
much improved on to accomplish the objects they 
should be for, and hence made a greater success. 
Not only will they aid young voters in selecting a 
party, but they will awaken a general interest in 
politics which every true American citizen should 
make his duty to at least partially understand. 
Then let us dispense with these word pictures of 
deepest despair and superlative loveliness, and con- 
fine ourselves to the true state of affairs. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROP. J. D. WALTKRS. 



ADVANTAGES OF A LITERARY SOCIETY. 

BY D. H. OTJS. '1*2. 

^TO part of a college education is of more prac- 
i tical benefit or of greater interest than that 
connected with the literary society. Most of our 
graduates will tell you that the training received 
at the society is worth more to them than any one 
study in the whole course. A person learns many 
things in the society necessary in after life which 
it is impossible to learn anywhere else. 

Here he is free from the class-room restraints ; 
not that he despises the class-room, but for the 
very reason that he is thrown upon his own re- 
sponsibility he will make more of a man of him- 
self. Here he obligates himself to take part in a 
programme, and the mere act of preparation will 
be an incentive to originality not only in thought, 
but in the manner of handling the subject. 

Rhetoric may tell you how to conduct a debate, 
but it is in the society that you learn to put this 
knowledge into practice. The same may be said 
to a greater or less extent of the other exercises. 
In the discussion, the object is not to write in full 
upon the subject and then to read or memorize it, 
but to have merely an outline and to speak from 
that ; in other words, to make it as extemporaneous 
as possible in expression. 

The society paper affords an excellent means of 
improvement, being written by members of the so- 
ciety from an interest rather than a task. All of 
these exercises give the student confidence in him- 
self. It is a noticeable fact that among the stu- 
dents who speak in chapel, those from the soci- 
eties, in nearly every case, feel more at home and 
deliver their orations with greater effect. 

The holding of official positions gives a valuable 
insight into modes in which the business of ordi- 
nary societies and conventions is conducted. 

Last, but by no means least, comes tne drill in 
parliamentary law. It is surprising how much ig- 
norance is displayed throughout the country in 
regard to these rules for orderly business. At 
a meeting of a certain School Board, when a 
motion was made and amended, the Chairman 
was in doubt whether the original motion or the 
amendment should be voted on first. He finally 
decided that the original motion cam.' first and 
the amendment afterward. No one else seemed 
to know that the Chairman was wrong. 

The day is rapidly approaching when such ig- 
norance will be inexcusable. Let the college stu- 
dents be well drilled by making good use of their op- 
portunities in the literary societies, that ii may come 
the sooner; then when it comes our turn to step 
onto the field of action we will be prepared for the 
duties that confront usl If we are called upon to 
debate a question, we shall know what it means. 
If asked to discuss a certain subject, we can do it 
with discretion and ease. When persuaded to write 
an article for a paper, we can do it with better sat- 
isfaction to ourselves and lo the public from hav- 
ing had similar work in the society. Finally, should 
we ever be called upon to act as Chairman of any 
convention or public meeting, we shall be ready, 
realizing that to a great extent the Chairman 
is responsible for the way in whic hthe business 
is conducted. So throughout ourwhole lives, we 
shall find practical use for the knowledge gained 
in the societies. 



Kansas has 12,000 school teachers. 

The schools of McLouth have been closed on 
account of diphtheria. 

The Faculty of the Presbyterian College at Em- 
poria has squelched a fraternity which had organ- 
ized there several weeks ago. 

"Prairie Flowers" is the title of a book of po- 
ems published by Crane & Co., Topeka, at the 
price of $1.25 per volume. The author is John 
W. Beebe, of Kingman, Kansas. 

The N. Y. Tribune's report of the awarding of 
the Greek prize for admission into Yale College 
speaks of Alburn Edward Skinner of Ottawa as 
having received favorable mention by the Exam- 
ining Board. 

A monument to James Morgan, who lost his 
life last winter while bravely attempting to save 
a drowning comrade, was unveiled at Winfield 
last Sunday. The money was subscribed by the 
citizens of Winfield, headed by the Courier. 

The Agora, the Kansas quarterly, will be con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the removal of the Rev. 
E. P. Chittenden, its founder, to Minnesota. Mr. 
T. E. Dewey of Abilene, President of the Kansas 
Academy of Literature, will be the future editor. 

Col. J. H. Brady has just added quite a large 
collection of birds to those which he had already 
in the public school museum. The youth of 
Solomon are now blessed with an extensive col- 
lection of birds, animals, and fishes, which will 
materially aid them in their studies. — Solomon 
City Sentinel. 

The Osborne-Russell County Teachers' Associa- 
tion was held at Luray, Saturday, October 17, 
1 89 1. The welcome address was made by Sup- 
erintendent J. R. Bickerdyke, reply by Superin- 
tendent Tammie Hahn. A history of Osborne 
and Russell Counties was then read, after which a 
bountiful repast was spread in the school house for 
the visitors. The afternoon session was very en- 
joyably spent. The attendance was good, there 
being 30 frcm each of Osborne and Russell 
counties and some from other counties. — Downs 
Times. 

The teachers of Minneapolis do not allow them- 
selves to stagnate. The Messenger of last week 
says: "There is a vacation hi the city schools 
beginning on Thursday of this week to enable the 
teachers to make their customary visit to other 
schools. All the teachers, excepting Mrs. Henry 
and Mrs. Hodson, teachers cf the primary rooms, 
went to Emporia on Wednesday evening. Two 
days will be spent in the schools at Emporia, after 
which Miss Lovewell and Miss Wilcox will go to 
Hutchinson, and the rest of the teachers to Law- 
rence." 

A few days since two lady students of the State 
Normal School who had left everything nicely in 
order at their room in the morning, returned be- 
fore noon to find it in flames, the fire company 
dashing water in at the windows, and all their 
clothing, worth from $175 to $200, burned to 
ashes. The origin of the fire is a mystery. They 
had no stove in the room and had left no fire burn- 
ing. Pres. Taylor brought the matter before the 
school, and gave an opportunity for those who 
wished to help the girls in bearing their loss. 
$115 was thus given in a purely voluntary way, a 
pleasant illustration of the good fellowship that 
prevails among the students. 

Kansas lost nearly a dozen well-known educa- 
tors this fall : James H. Canfield goes to Nebraska 
as Chancellor of the State University ; G. G. Ryan, 
to New Brunswick, N. J. ; Buel T. Davies, to 
Minnesota as Superintendent of the Winona 
Schools; Frank A. Fritzpatrick, to Nebraska as 
Superintendent of the Omaha Schools : W. H. 
Rossiter, to Oregon as Principal of a Portland 
School ; J. H. Hayes, to Colorado as Assistant 
Piotessor of Pedagogy in the State Normal School ; 
Alexander S. Thompson, to the School of Music 
at Norfolk, Va. ; H. M. Kingery, to Washburn 
College, Indiana; F. A. Cragin, to the Univer- 
sity at Colorado Springs; II. M. Johnson, to 
Washington, D. C. The salary paid the first five 
in order are as follows: $5,000, $3,000, $2,060, 
$3,600, $2,000. Several of these men have been 
prominently identified in Kansas school work for 
years. 



BULL FOR SALE. 

The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally gOod. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine 5th, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but- 
ter cow there. He weighed 1000 pounds on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a promising 
young bull. Intending purchasers should address 
the Professor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 

ndNH#lTTr1N /IbVCRTISCnCNTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies ol 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



DRY GOODS. « 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. »j8 
Poyntz Ave. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY, 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
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Books. An extensive stock of Spectacles in Gold, Nickel, Steel.— '75, 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR— Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo"" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFKLD'S SHOE STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rthfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Bubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can be sold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.00; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fre.-h and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Povntr Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



BAKERY 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F 
A-.chison. Delivery every dav Orders mav he left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line of Confectionery. 

SHAVING PARLOR 

6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE. 

THE SPOT CA.iH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Hoots anil Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 



OHUNTRES-s, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
1 livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 



EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds arc to be obtained from the Loan 
Coramissoner 

Bills against tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and Interest on account of bonds or land 
contrails must be made to the Stale Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time OH land contract! should be sent to the 

Secretary ol the Hoard > f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The iNtit srm \i i.r may be addressed through Pres, Geo. T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor, subscriptions arc received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations, for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ol Committee on Museums, 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
e«aminatioilS||grades, boarding-places, etc ,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should he addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



BOUND PERIODICALS IN OUR LIBRARY. 

BY PROF. O. E. LANTZ. 

IN ihe daily use of the Library by the students, 
no other class of books, except possibly the 
cyclopedias, are referred to so constantly as the 
bound magazines. Indeed, a single set of some 
of them, as the Forum, for instance, is found to be 
totally unsufficient to supply the demand for them. 
The articles found in the magazines seem better 
suited to the ordinary reader than those found in 
treatises and cyclopedias. They are more popu- 
lar in style and far less technical in treatment. 

For some years pist we have been making ef- 
forts, as our means would permit, to secure com- 
plete sets of the leading American and English 
magazines. These have been bought usually in 
parts, and afterwards bound. Some of the sets 
have been completed only after long and diligent 
search for missing and scarce numbers; and a few 
still lack some of these elusive desiderata. On the 
whole, we have been fairly successful, and at pres- 
ent these bound sets of periodicals form a most in- 
teresting and valuable part of our collection. 

The greater part of them, especially those of a 
general character, may be found on the new shelv- 
ing recently built in the small room adjoining the 
main book room. This room has been carpeted, 
and the door connecting it with the main library 
has been removed, thus making a quiet alcove well 
suited to study. Tables and comfortable chairs 
will be placed in it, so that the books of reference 
can be easily handled. With the additional room 
thus provided, we can manage for a year or two 
without a new library building. 

The sets and the current volumes of the mag- 
azines are, as they are bound, indexed in our card 
catalogue. Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, 
with the first supplement and the annual volumes 
down to and including 1890, are in the library, 
and can be used with as great advantage as the 
card catalogue. The students readily learn to use 
them, and find them to be indispensable helps. 

The following bound periodicals are now to be 
found on our shelves: — 

Agricultural Science, complete. 

American Art Printer, complete. 

American Chemical Journal, from volume 9. 

American Journal of Science and Art, lacks 
8 volumes. 

American Meteorological Journal, from vol- 
ume 3. 

American Naturalist, lacks parts of 4 volumes. 

American Architect, from volume 19. 

Art Journal, London, since 1S84. 

Atlantic Monthly, complete, 68 volumes. 

American Garden, from volume 7. 

American Florist, volume 1 to 5. 

Auk, The, complete. 

Belford's Magazine, volume 1 to 5. 

Blackwood's Magazine, volume 1 to 81. 

Botanical Gazette, complete. 

Bleeder's Gazette, from volume 7. 

Canadian Entomologist, complete. 

Carpentry and Building, from volume 8. 

Century Magazine, complete. 

Courier of Medicine, St. Louis, 7 volumes. 

Country Gentleman, 24 volumes. 

Critic, New York, new series, complete. 

Christian Examiner, 20 volumes. 

Edinbqrg Review, complete, 173 volumes. 

Eclectic Magazine, 114 volumes, all except vol- 
umes 1 and 29. 

Education, complete, 11 volumes. 

Electrical Review, N. Y., from volume 6. 
Engineering Magazine, (Van Nostrandi) com- 
plete, 35 volumes. 

Entomologiea Americana, complete. 



Foreign Quarterly Review, 14 volumes. 
Forum, The, complete. 
Gillard's Medical Journal, 3 volumes. 
Garden, The, London, complete, 39 volumes. 
Girdener's Chronicle, complete, 57 volumes. 
Gardener's Monthly, complete, 29 volumes. 
Galaxy, Complete, 24 volumes. 
Garden and Forest, complete, 3 volumes. 
Good Housekeeping, complete, 12 volumes. 
Gazette of the U. S. Patent Office, lacks a few 
numbers. 

Harper's Magazine, complete, 80 volumes. 

Harper's Weekly, since 1884. 

Horticulturist, The, complete, 21 volumes. 

Inland Architect, all but volumes 1 — 4. 

Inland Printer, complete, 8 volumes. 

Journal of the Chemical Society, London, 21 
volumes. 

Journal of Comparative Medicine, lacks vol- 
umes 1 and 6. 

Journal of Military Service Institution, complete. 

Journal of Mycology, complete. 

Journal of American Chemical Society. 

Kansas Farmer, nearly complete. 

Kansas Magazine, complete, 4 volumes. 

Literary World, Boston, all but volumes 1 and 2. 

Litell's Living Age, 18 volumes. 

London Quarterly Review, volumes 1 125. 

London and Westminister Review, 19 volumes. 

London Live Stock Journal, 7 volumes. 

Library Journal, 4 volumes. 

Magazineof American History, all but volume 1. 

Massachusetts Magazine, 3 vols. 

Microscope, The, 4 vols. 

Nation, The, complete except 3 numbers. 

Nature, complete, 43 volumes. 

New York Review, 5 volumes. 

North American Review, lacks 4 numbers. 

Ohio Farmer, about half a set. 

Orange Judd Farmer, 4 volumes. 

Orchard and Garden, 6 volumes. 

Popular Science Monthly, complete. 

Popular Gardening, complete. 

Paper and Press, 9 volumes. 

Psyche, nearly complete. 

Railroad and Engineering Journal, volume 61, 
and since. 

Rural New Yorker, 10 volumes. 

Science, complete, 16 volumes. 

Science Gossip, 22 volumes. 

Scientific American, 24 volumes. 

Scientific American Supplement, 22 volumes. 

Scribner's Magazine, complete. 

Scribner's Monthly, complete. 

Table Talk, all but volume 1. 

Western Agriculturist, 5 volumes. 

Western School Journal, 4 volumes. 

Westminster Review, 18 volumes. 



THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

BY M. F. HULETT, '03. 

THE young man of today reaches his majority 
in a time of much social and political agita- 
tion. Questions of vital importance to the nation's 
welfare stand out boldly before him, and a great 
endeavor is being made by the people to discover 
the financial and commercial policy necessary for 
the successful existence of a political sovereignty. 
Reform elements — true and so-called — are spring- 
ing up on eveiy hand and taking sides in the on- 
coming contest between right and wrong: the 
one in the interest of the masses, and the other for 
the accomplishment of some personal ambition, 
jealousy, or mercenary gain. 

The questions raised are of the highest impor- 
tance to a liberty-loving people, especially so to 
that element which is just entering upon the du- 
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ties of manhood, and on whose shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of the nation's honor will soon rest. 
They must be amicably settled sooner or later in 
order to perpetuate the peace and prosperity of 
the country. But how can they be settled? 

If there has been a growing discontent among 
the people on account of supposed unjust legisla- 
tive action, it is meet that we, as young men, 
study the causes that tend to develop this feeling 
of discontent. The questions of the day should 
be thoroughly studied and analyzed until we are 
perfectly familiar with them on all sides. He 
who would be most worthy of citizenship must 
acquire that knowledge which enables him to dis- 
tinguish between a right and a wrong system of 
government. 

It is not enough that we depend for this knowl- 
edge upon the eloquence of the stump speaker, 
who makes his appearance on the approach of ev- 
ery political campaign ; for it is a notable fact 
that many cf this class are demagogues of the 
worst type, who go about from place to place ad- 
vancing the interest of their party only so long as 
there is a pecuniary reward in their favor. He 
docs not expect to influence those who are well 
informed on the questions of the day, but rather 
expects to draw support from the unfortunate ig- 
norant. He has only one object in view,— success, 
—and the means of obtaining it are not generally 
looked upon from a moral standpoint. 

It is against this element that an intelligent 
judgment should be balanced. The ignorant 
vote, in my opinion, is the direct cause of a large 
per 'cent of the troubles and distress of modern 

times. 

In these days of advanced educational facilities, 
there is little excuse for a lack of knowledge of 
national affairs, and the individual who makes 
no effort to familiarize himself with them is un- 
worthy of the rights of citizenship. He is a hin- 
drance to good society, and a drone among the 
workers for social and political freedom. 

To vote is a political privilege, and it is one 
that every man should exercise. The elective 
franchise has been granted him for his good, and 
to know how to use it to the best advantage for 
himself and his fellow- men, is the highest accom- 
plishment one can acquire. 



putting up one glass of jelly as in putting up six 
glasses. 

All told, we, have put up in the past six weeks 
100 quarts fruit, 24 gallons pickles, 30 bottles cat- 
sup and Chili sauce, and 40 glasses jelly. 

The remainder of the term we are to devote to 
equally important subjects, the first being bread. 
On this we have two hours of lecture and eight 
hours of work in which to make and perfect rye, 
wheat,brown,corn. and graham bread ; baking pow- 
der and soda biscuits ; pop-overs, rye shells,waffles, 
griddle cakes, raised bread loaf, raised bread 
braided loaf, raised biscuits, Parker House rolls, 
"Sally Lunn," and bread cake. All these will 
be given in turn next term on Monday's dinner, 
and part of them on Friday's lunch, with coffee 
"like his mother used to make." When we shall 
havefinished the work on bread, which will require 
two weeks, the important topic of meat will then 
take its place. To this subject we shall also de- 
vote two weeks, when we shall roast the juicy loin \ 
and broil the tender steak. In the meantime, we 
shall be making several great rich loaves of fruit 
cake for "Merry Christmas," or perhaps for other 
events, since one made last year kept till after 
Commencement. We shall also be cooking eight 
different varieties of experimental beans in almost 
as many experimental ways. These beans were 
grown on the College farm, some being recently 
imported from Japan. However, you will hear 
from these experiments later. 

In our two weeks study of meats, we shall enjoy 
a visit to the market, where we shall see a beef cut 
up, of which we hope to name and place each 
of the different pieces. With this, and about two 
weeks tor dainty side dishes and cakes, we shall 
have completed a term of thorough work— one to 
which we shall have given more careful thought 
than to any preceding one, and have gained knowl- 
edge which will help us to do better work in the 
winter term. 



THE WEATHER FOR OCTOBER. 

BV PhOr. B R. NICHOLS. 



NOTES FROM THE KITCHEN LABORATORY. 

BY LOTTIE .1. SHOUT, '81. 

TO one familiar with kitchen work, the sea- 
son of fruit-canning and fruit-preserving 
is an important event. This season, especially, 
has been both interesting and useful to us who 
have been making the many good things which 
our fruit-closet contains. We began six weeks 
ago Monday morning with a lecture on fruit-can- 
ning and fruit-preserving, and during that week 
put into practice the lecture just given. 

Ycu say you would like to know how those 
"good things" taste? Well, of course you would 
not be willing to let us tell you; so during the 
winter months, and towards their close, ask any 
member of the Faculty who has dined once a 
week off a part of it. 

The second week we had a lecture on preserves, 
jellies, and jams, tracing their history from our 
New England grandmothers, who made their pre- 
serves "half and half," to the present day, when 
we Kansas girls have profited by their experience, 
and make them not so sweet. And now, as our 
six weeks have closed, we have cause to be proud 
of our work in that we honored the Regents with 
the first fruits of our labor by serving to them 
what they have not had at the College before— 

a breakfast. 

In all our work in the kitchen, it was not the 
quantity of fruit we could put up in the time we 
ha d,— only two hours each day,— but the quality of 
work done. Just as much care was required in 



EXAMINATIONS. 
Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 

any study. 

, Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
bv the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
aire marked oil a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one ; and. this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thiids 
and previous grades a value of one-thrd. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. , 

The final grade and the term average must be 
at least 70 for passing any study ; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or withdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Piofes- 
soi in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 



The mean temperature for the month of Oc- 
tober, 1891, was 53-16% which was 1. o8 3 below 
normal. There h«ve been twenty warmer and 
twelve cooler Octobers in the last thirty- four years ; 
the extremes being 60.93 in 1886, and 44.05 in 
1869. The highest temperature for the month 
was 89 , on the 2nd ; the lowest, 22 , on the 22nd, 
a range of 67 . The warmest day was the 2nd, 
the mean'for the day being 79.5 ; the coolest day 
was the 6th, the mean being 38.75 . The great- 
est range for one day was 49 , on the 25th; the 
least, 7 , on the 3rd. The mean temperature of 
the observations at 7 A. m. was 42. 26 ; at 2 p. m., 
68.4S ; at 9 p. m., 50.97 . The mean of the 
maximum thermometer was 71.03°; of the mini- 
mum 79.39 , the mean of these two being 55. 2 1 . 
There was hard frost on the mornings of the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, etc., and a heavy freeze on the 
mornings of the 7th and 22nd. 

There were twenty- four cloudless days; one 
entirely cloudv, the first ; three more than one- 
third cloudy, the 2nd, 6th, and 8th; three more 
than two-thirds cloudy, the 3rd, 5th, and 12th. 
The sky was clear continuously from the morning, 
of the 13th to the 31st. The atmosphere was 
smoky on the 28th, 29th, and 30th. 

The mean barometer for the month was 29.033 
inches, which was .23 inch above normal. The 
mean at 7 a.m. was 29.054 inches; at 2 p.m., 
20.009 inches; at 9 p.m., 29.035 inches. The max- 
imum was 29.442 inches, at 7 a.m. on the 27th ; 
the minimum, 28.66 inches at 2 p.m. on the 16th, 
—a monthly range of .782 inch. 

The rain-fall was 2.446 inches, falling on the 1st, 
aid ah- 6th, and 12th. This is .11 inch above 
normal. The highest rain-fall for October was 9.07 
inches, in 1877; the lowest, .22 inch, in 1874. 
The soil was in good condition for plowing after 
the 3rd till the last week, when the giound became 

quite dry again. 

The wind was from the southwest twenty-seven 
times; north, twenty-three times; south, eighteen 
times; northwest, fourteen times; west, s-x times; 
northeast, three times; east, once; southeast, 
once The total run of wind for the month 
was 6019 miles, a mean daily velocity of 223.19 
miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 9.3 miles. 
The highest daily velocity was 560 miles, on the 
20th ; the lowest, 75 miles, on the 9 th. The highest 
hourly velocity was 30 miles, between three and 
four o'clock on the afternoon of the 16th, and be- 
tween ten and eleven on the morning of the 29th. 
The table below gives a comparison with the 
preceding Octobers : — 
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We desire to extend our heart- felt thanks to the 
many friends who showed us such kindness dur- 
ing our sister's late illness at Manhattan, and we 
are happy to inform them of her steady improve- 
ment since she came away. 

E. K. and Elmira Moody. 

Eudora, Kansas, Nov. 2, 1891. 
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CALENDAR. 

189192, 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January ejth to March a^tn. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
189a 93- 
Fall Term— September 8th to Dtcembcr 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
en and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. ^^ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



A 



Prof. Brown voted in Leavenworth. 
Mrs. Martin, of Harveyville, is visiting her son 
and daughter in College this week. 

Mr. J. Q. Myers, of Holton, spent a few hours 
At the College visiting his son, in First-year 
studies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennett, of Silver Lake, visited 
their daughter Maud in College yesterday, return- 
ing home today. 

Faces long and short show the various political 
proclivities of students since election. A few 
students went home to vote. 

The old blacksmith shop will be converted into 
a foundry building, and is now being moved to a 
position in the rear of the new iron-shop. 

Mrs. Kedzie attends the meeting of the Wo- 
man's Social Science Club at Hutchison this week, 
as the Chairman of the Committee on Natural 
Science. 

Prof. Olin won new honors as "Uncle Reuben," 
the "leading man" in "Aunt Dinah's Husking 
Bee," held in the Eames building last evening ny 
the Congregational Society. 

Miss Mary E. Francis of Oakland, California, 
who has been a visitor in the President's family 
for the past few weeks, began her journey home- 
ward on Thursday afternoon. 

Representative Soupene of Pottawatomie 
county, accompanied by his family and several 
Jadie- whose names the writer cannot recall, spent 
several hours at the College Wednesday afternoon. 
Capt. and Mrs. Bolton and Miss Bolton visited 
Fort Riley Thursday evening as guests at the mar- 
riage of Miss Bessy Forsythe, daughter of Col. 
Forsythe. commanding Seventh Cavalry, to Sur- 
geon Bache, U. S. A. 

The College Y. W. C. A. will in future hold 
their weekly meetings in Horticultural Hall on 
Sunday afternoon at 4: i^ p - M - This hoiir ,s 
chosen that the members of the Association may 
more conveniently attend, the meeting of the Y. 
M. C. A. being at 3 p. M. 

The October number of Insert Life, a period- 
ical issued bv the Division of Entomology, U. S. 
Department "of Agriculture, contains an abstract 
of Prof. Popenoe's paper on the recent outbreak 
of locusts in Colorado. 

Whereas, our commander, Lieut. E. B. Bolton, 
has received the commission of captaincy, be it 

Resolved, that we, the officers of the Batallion 
of Cadets of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege do hereby offer him our hearty congratula- 
tions. The Officers. 

Prof. E. B. Cowgill, for several years a mem- 
ber of our College Faculty, has purchased an inter- 
est in the Kansas Farmer, and will hereafter, as 
Vice President of the company and one of the td- 
itoral staff, give his influence and experience to 
the Farmer. We congratulate the Farmer, Mr. 
Cowgill, and subscribers on the new combination. 

A letter from Miss Mary Swaney to one of our 
graduate- who though! of "securing employment as 
a teacher in the Argentine Republic >ays: "The 
salaries are p tid in paper, and one hundred dol- 
lars in paper is worth less than twenty-five in 
gold. The financial condition of the Republic 
is growing worse and worse. The good times 
for American teachers are past." 

Notice of the Fourth-year speakers in Chapel 
a week ago was omitted in the next day's INDUS- 
TRIALIST. Those in the division were Grace 
Clark, subject, "Whittier;" J. Frost, "Indiffer- 
ence-" L. S. Harner, "Our Standard of Excel- 
lence;" Effie Gilstrap, "Kansas Poetry;" C. P. 
Hartley. "Comprehensive Education;" J. N. 



Harner, "Our Opportunities;" J. W. Hartley, 
"Farming as an Occupation ;" Ava Hamill, "Get- 
tysburg and Lincoln." 

The third division of the Third-year Class de- 
livered declamations in Chapel yesterday after- 
noon as follows: J. W. Brooks, "Influence of 
American Liberty ;" M. V. Hester, "Patience;^ 
Margaretha E. Horn, "The American Sphmx; 
A. S. Houghton, "The Rights of Privacy ;"M. 
F. Hulett, "American Literature;" Ome Hulett, 
"Self-Help ;" Fred Hulse, "Give Your Inmost 
Self;" C. R. Hutchings, "The Organization of 
Public Intellect." 

A recent number of the Queenslandcr of Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia, contains a report of 
an agricultural conference to the promotion of 
which great credit is given Prof. Shelton. The 
Bueenslander savs the success of the conference 
"has been largely due to Prof. Shelton, who, 
since his Queensland advent has certainly proved 
himself the farmer's friend." In an account of 
"Women's Industries at the Exhibition," the 
same pacer makes mention of Mrs. Shelton in 
the following paragraph: "Mrs. Shelton's collec- 
tion of Queensland-grown fruits preserved in syr- 
up was one of the gems of the industrial portion 
of the Exhibition. The fruits had retained both 
shape and color in a marvelous degree, and the 
syrup in which they were enshrined was as clear as 
crystal. 'What woman has done woman can do,' 
and it is to be hoped that Mrs. Shelton's achieve- 
ment may lead to wide and energetic rivalry in 
1892." * 



SOME STUDENT STATISTICS. 
Exclusive of post-graduate students there have 
been enrolled, thus far in the term, a total of 478 
students. Of these, 189 are here for the first time, 
and represent the following 45 Kansas counties 
and 8 other States: — 

Anderson 1. Barton 1, Chase 1, Chautauqua 1, 
Cherokee 2, Clay 7, Cloud 1, Coffee 2, Geary 2, 
Douglas 1, Elk 1, Greenwood 3, Jackson 4, Jeff- 
erson 4, Johnson 5, Kiowa 1, Labette 1, Leaven- 
worth 1, Linn 1, Lyon 1, McPherson 4, Marshall 
z, Meade 1, Mitchell 1, Morris 1, N.ehama 5, Ne- 
osho 1, Osage 14, Osborne 4, Ottawa 2, Pottawa- 
tomie 11, Rawlins 1, Rice 2, Riley 40, Russell 4, 
Saline 1, Sedgwick 4, Shawnee 16, Smith 1, 
Thomas 2, Trego 1, Wabaunsee 7, Washington 
4, Wilson 2, Woodson 3, Colorado 1, Illinois 2, 
Indian Territory 1, Missouri 2, Nebraska 2, New 
Mexico 1, Ohio 1, Texas 1. 

Ninety-one of these new students were born in 
Kansas, "ioin Indiana, 12 in Missouri, 14 in Iowa. 
14 in Ohio, 17 in IKinois, 7 in Pennsylvania, 3 in 
Wisconsin, 2 in New York, 3 in Nebraska, 3 in 
Tennessee, and one each in England, Denmark, 
Canada, Colorado, Maryland, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, We»t Virginia, Maine, Indian Territory, Cal- 
ifornia, New Hampshire, and Virginia. In nam- 
ing the kind of school last attended before entering 
College, 97 report from the district schools, 72 
from city and town schools, 12 from other col- 
leges, 5 from academies, and 3 from private 

schools. 

One hundred three of these new students were 
admitted to College on examination, 4 upon stand- 
ing obtained in otner colleges and academies, 34 
upon county diplomas, 24 upon teachers' certifi- 
cates, 21 upon certificates of passing the gram- 
mar grade in approved city schools, and 4 upon 
grades obtained elsewhere. 

' In regard to the length of their proposed course 
of study, 117 plan a full course ot four ye.trs, and 
72 a shorter one. 

Eigiity-nine of these students are dependent in 
whole or in part upon their own exertions for fi- 
nancial support while in college, while 100 are 
dependent upon parents or friends. 

In answer to the question, "In what business do 
you propose to engage after le.tving college? ' the 
following replies were made : — 

Architect 1, army 1, banker 2, carpenter and 
cabinet-maker 3, "cemit.y" I, civil engineer 
c farmer and stock-raiser 25, "general 2, 
journalist 1, lawyer 1, raichimst 3- llllller »• 
minister 2, mechanic 4. merchant 3, music teach- 
er 1, physician 1, printer 8, sewing^ stenograph- 
er 1, teacher 17, telegrapher 3, wagon-maker 
1, undecided 88. 

For parents" business the following answers were 
given: Army officer 1, banker 1, boarding 
house-keeper a, book-keeper 1, blacksmith 1, 
carpenter 6, clerk 1, dressmaker 1, druggist 2, 
farmer 130, laborer 3, locomotwe engineer 1, 
lawyer 3, land agent 1, mason 1, minister 3, 



machinist 2, merchant 13. miller 1, nurseryman 
2, not given 2, official U. S. 2, physician 3, 
railroad officer 1, teacher 1, wagon-maker 1. 

These statements show that nearly one half of 
our new students were born in Kansas ; more than 
fifty per cent of them come to college direct 
from the district schools of the State ; nearly fifty 
per cent are wholly or partially self supporting, 
and nearly seventy per cent of them come direct 
from the farm. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, is occasionally heard from as 
a successful farmer near Blue Rapids. 

Fred G. Shaw, First-year in 1890-91, teaches 
ths home school at Portis, Osborne County, this 
year. 

H. M. Culter. student in 1879, is now taking a 
professional teacher's course at the State Normal 
School. 

Ettie Griffin, First-year in the spring term of 
last year, writes of successful work in her school 
near Junction City. 

Maud Sayers, '89, presents a paper before the 
Woman's Social Science Club at Hutcninson tnis 
week. The subject is "Hidden Danger in Food." 

Archie Campbell, Second-year in 1890-91, vis- 
ited the College last week in the uniform of the 
Washburn College Cadets of which he is a Lieu- 
tenant. 

F. W. Avers, student of last year, visited the 
College on Wednesday. He expects to spend a 
few months at the State Normal School, his home 
being at Emporia. 

D. R. Jenkins, Second-year in 1882-3, visited 
the College on Tuesday, to find very few who 
knew him here. He is running a newspaper, the 
Enterprise, at Coal Cieek, Colorado. 

The address before the Educational Association 
last night by Sam Kimble ['73] on the subject of 
"Weeds" w:;s a fine effort. Mr. Kimble merits 
the thanks: of the teachers for the treat. — Manhat- 
tan Nationalist. 

J. E. Brady, Second-year in 1SS3. has finally 
settled down into a staid benedict. The cards 
aie out announcing his recent marriage in Fort 
Leavenworth. Mr. Brady now writes U. S. A. 
after his name, and has his headquarters with his 
regiment at Fort Clark, Texas. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors, Fall Term, /So/.-Alice Vail, G. W. Wildin, and 
W. P. Tucker. 

V M C A.— President, J. L. McDowell; Vice-President, J. B. 
Thoburn ; Recording Secretary, B II Pugh ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, J E. Thackrey ; Treasurer, J . Frost. 

Ionian Society— President, Effie Gilstrap; Vice-President, Horten- 
sia Harman; Recording Secretary, Phoebe Turner; Corresponding 
Secretary, Laura Dav frreasurer, Euaebia Mudge; Marshal, Hilda 
Walters •Critic. Mary Lyman ; Board of Directors, Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, and Edith McDowell. Meets Friday, a : 3 o P. M. 
Admits ladies only as members. 

Webster Society. -President, W. P. Tucker; Vice-President, L. S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, GK. 
Thompson; Treasurer, W. II. Stewart; Critic, K C. Sears; Marshal, 
M l' Dickson; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otif.W, H Edelblute, J. M. Williams. Meets Saturday, 7:30 P. M. 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Hamilton Society. -Vres\<\*nt, A. D. Rice; Vice President, W E. 
Smith; Recording -eMetarv, C Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W.J. Yeoman; Treasurer T. B. Lyon; Marshal. J. Dougherty; 
Critic C P Hartley; Board of Directors, LB. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
111 in 6. P. Hartley, P. B. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day, '7:30 P.M. Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Alhha Beta So*/**?.— President, J . N. Harner; Vice President.E. 
A. Gardiner: Recording Secretary, May Secrest: Corresponding >ec- 

retarv.Onie Hulet ; Treasurer, Ii. J Abell ; Marshal, HujjO , lalstead; 
Critic G L Clothier; Newsmen, Grace Clark and J. E. Thackrey; 
Board* a* Directors, l' N. Harner, G. L. Clothier. E j Abell, Ivy 
11. uner, Elizabeth Edwards, May Secrest and Grace Clark, 

Oct 30 1 1 
The Scientific Hub whs culled to order b> Pres Graham, and 
bei g me first meeting. Miss Snort w..s oalled upon to act as 
SeerMarv Alter 11 lew preliui'n >ry remarks by the President, a 
„„«„„ wl i K uiiule to hive » < (imtnitt e 01 1 brer act as a Nomln- 
mRWSh* VleWe 1 ,hat vi rs. Kedzie. Prof. Hood, and P. 
A Marlatt ceive as Unit ('o umntee. 

Prof Nichols was called upot for h short ta k in Polarization 
of LhVnt Hi- spoke of hypothetical etner which pervades all 
sn Van I in whi h n< rves of lUhf are propagated, these nerves 
b.-in* tra'iBVerse to the line ol propagation : of the two substan- 
om which perfectly polarae Ihrhi by reflection: glass at tilty- 
"iur decrees, thirty-five minutes. „nd water at fifty twe> degrees, 
f rtVnve mi.Hiu-s; also the only way to tell how liajit had h.-en 
pol wlied is by t he analj zer The subject was then discussed by 
Severs ' in.-iuiwrn 01 the Club Wo were then entertained by 
Mrs K. dzio. who told us of some trees which she saw while in 
California among which was the M nzinita found on the loot- 
i s "he Indians grlun up the berry of this tree, producing 
8, r from which the.y make cakes. Another tiee was the Se- 
quoia Sempervirens which furnishes us the redwood for our 
furniture This grows in lorests and is the valuable lumber of 
the western coast. Sequoia Gigantia is a; either "redwood" 
never growing entirely alonc-but usually with the sugar pine, 
which oroduoe.t the enormons pine sho »n to the Club. The Be- 
m oia Glgatitia trees grow to great heights and the largest one. 
Tne Grizzl ' Giant, is 33 leet in diameter. They are found only 
between *HI and 7000 leet. Some or these trees are gre-atly in- 
Jniedbv fire and on these may be seen the bark which is some- 
t mis three ftet thick. At present, these trees arc guarded 
from flre ana Jurists' hatchets, so that coming get erati- ns 
mav wonder and marv. 1 upon thetn. This subject waaalso open 
for dTscosslon at d a great many interesting questions were 

"fir fi'SSn^p-K^n "The Paulerlnia' (Paalerlnla Imperla- 
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lis) followed :"A small tree on the north tide of tne main College 
driveway baa often been noticed and oommented upon for the 
extraordinary size of Its leaves. Usually It Is mistaken for some 
variety of catalpa, and the resemblance, both In foliage and 
general habit. Is a striking one. This Is a Paulerinla. a tree said 
to have been Intro iuoel Into Europe from Japan bv Dr. Von 
Seiboldt about 1813. Specimens must have been brought to tne 
United States very soon alter, for in 1847 the flowering of a spec- 
imen Is described by Mr. S. B, Parsons, of Flushing. L I., in the 
July number of the Horticulturist, and this was said by the ed 
ilor, A. J. Downing, to be the first specimen to flower in this 
country. Two more are mentioned as blooming in other parts 
of the country in 1849. The tree belongs to the order doroph- 
ularlaceae, the sain" which furnishes the genus Miraulus. or 
Monkey-flowers Our specimen was planted about 1884 or 1885 
and up to 1888 was out back e ech year to i he ground and grown 
only for the succulent sprouts with enormous leave s which it 
sent out during the seat on. 

"In the summer of '88 one sprout from this root grew to be 
nine feet high and about two and a half inches in diameter 
Some of the leaves were nearly two feet broad. In the fall this 
was out back to six feet and wrapped up thickly with hay 
The winter being a mild one It came through In good shape and 
by the next fall measured four inches in diameter and had 
made a top growth of seven feet. At present the tree measu-es 
twenty-eight inches in circumference at the ground, and twen- 
ty one inches at three feet high. It Is about eighteen feet tall, 
and spreads about tixtoen feet. This Is a four year's growth 
whleb it would be hard to find equaled by any of our native 
trees. 

"During last August the tree formed its first orop of flower 
buds. These are in clusters on the ends of tne branches. The 
buds are much the size and shape of an ox-heart cherry, and 
have the appearanoe of being mado of wery thick, soft buck- 
skin, so snugly a r e the embryo blossoms protected from frost 
by the thick calyx lobes. In spite of this care it is very doubt- 
ful whether these buds survive our winters and give to Kan- 
suns the opportunity to see these rare and beautiful flowers. 

"As these trees are readily propagated by root cuttings, an 
effort will be made this winter to secure a lot of young plants 
by this means." 

Mr. Mason being detained at home by sickness, his paper 
was read by Mr. Marlatt. and it also was discussed by several 
members of the club. 

The Nominating Committee made their report, and the fol- 
lowing persons were elected: 8 0. Mason, President; J. T. WII- 
lard, Vice-President; Lottie J. Short, Secretary; P. A. Marlatt, 
Treasurer. Adjournment. LOTTIE SHORT, Sec'y. 



October 3lst. 
The Hamiltons came to order at the request of PreHdent Rice. 
After roll call, Mr. Laundy led the society in devotion. The 
Initiation of the following members— V. Emerlok, J. H. Rhodes, 
V. Brandbent, A D. Benson. A. L. Frowe. C. J. Berglund, W. 
E. Hardj , J. A. Rich. C W. LymHn. G. H. Deal, and C. D. Les- 
lej,— swelled the ranks of the Hamiltcnsto seventy-eight able- 
minded men. Wm. Joss opened the programme. His declam- 
ation showed the result of well directed labors, and, of oouise, 
was well delivered. In his essay, Mr. Evans gave a very vivid 
description of a mining shaft. The question for debate was, 
Resolved. "That the next political party in power should adopt 
a system of ballot reform." The affirmative speakers were I. 
B. Parker and W. J. Jennings; negative, C P. Hartley and C. 
D. Fay. The afflrmntlve opened the question by stating that 
the object of an election was to determine the will of the elec- 
tors. Each elector has a right to ballot whether he Is right or 
wrong in the views he holds. And any interference with his 
ballot is a violation oi the United States constitution. Ihe 
Australian system of ballot, or the Blanket system, would be a 
good substitute for ours, a« either is more perfect than the sys- 
tem in use. The 14th amendment says that the state shall not 
abridge the franchise privilege. But the present system of bal- 
lot makes It possible for the state of Mississippi to bar out the 
votes of a large number of citizens both white and black. 
Every citizen to-day has a right to express his views, but 
nevertheless the antl pre hlbitlonfsts in a rec< nt election in 
Omaha prevented some of the citizens from expressing their 
views by voting. And in Mississippi a voter cannot exercise bis 
right of franchise with saiety. In many cases the minority 
hold down some of the majority and defeat the rest. There 
should be a reform, as there an to-imany wa}8 of defrauding 
under the present system. This reform cannot be made unless 
it is done by the party in power. The negative agreed that there 
should be a ballot reform, but though it unnecessary to wait un- 
til another party came into power. It would be better to adopt 
It now and use it at the next election. The constitution would 
have to he amended, and that could not be done by a political 
party. Fourteen states have adopted systems of ballot reform 
during the present year, and twenty-nine states have reformed 
their methods of ballot in the last four years. It would not do 
for the next party In power to change the method of ballot, as 
they would cnange it In their favor. The present method of 
balloting ts not so bad as is supposed, the parties exaggerate 
the acts of each other in regard to balloting. A vote of the so- 
ciety decided the debate in favor of the affirmative. The soci- 
ety adjourned for ten minutes recess, after which Mr. Wilden 
continued the program with the Recorder. The editorials ex- 
pressed some very good fentiments. The titles of some of the 
pieces were as follows: "A word to new members," "Kansas 
Song (poem). "The Third Year Class analyzed before the Blow- 
pipe," "The Lay of the Burn" (poem),'] "Our Industrials," 
•Where do we get our Orator, ' 'Let us grasp an Opportunity." 
"Digging Potatoes, '" 1 he Typical Webster," -Report from 
the Calf Pen"(poetn). A novel feature of the Recorder was a 
single stanza of poetry by each of a number of members. Mr. 
Wallls' oration, "The Waste of Energy" was well written and 
had a great deal of energy thrown into its delivery. "Uncle 
Dan'ls Application for Prayer" read by Mr. Simmons, was high- 
ly appreciated by the society. Miss Gilstrap was lendered a 
vote of thanks by the society lor the use of her organ T E 
Lyon rei.derid a' couple of pieces of music on the guitar that 
were well reclevtd bv the Society. Fifteen minutes werespent 
on extemporaneously discussing "The Girls ihould have a gym- 
nasium at the K. S. A. C." W.J V. 



October 30th . 
At the usual hour the Alpna Beta Society was called to order 
by President Harner. Music was rendered bj Messrs. K J and 
C E Abell. and Misses lue z and Elva Palmer, Mr. Mercer at the 
eirgan. The Society was le- in deveition by (,'. 11 Thompson. 
The Secretary called the roll, showing a goeic attctielaue-e o the 
members, after wbie.li felma Lund and Smith Norton wero initi- 
ated. Sarah Cottrell gave a recitation on "Promptness." The 
question. "He served, that more is learned by travel than by 
study " was debated by Je-ssie Stearns assisted by Mr. Morgan, 
on the affirmative, and Fairy Strong a sisted by Mr. Mercer, on 
the negative. Btith sides produce-el mi id arguments; but the 
ludges, Messrs. Lyon, A bell, and Clcthie r. de-cided twei to one in 
lavorol the amrtnutive. The Gleaner was presented by Onie 
Hulett. Alter recess the Seiciety yvas entertained by a sole* and 
cheirus, "Little Maggie May." by E J. Abell, assisted by G. L. 
Clothier. C. E. Abeil and G. W. Fryholer. .. E Tnackrey pre 
scnted the n. wt» of tne we-ek. Twenty minutes extempore. iuoiis 
speaking, in which all tetok part. O. H. 



October 30th. 
niter chapel exercises those who had usseuibled in 



Shortly iilteT cnapei exercises luoee wuei ineu umcuiuh u hi 
Ionian Hall, both vlsitois and members, were called to order 
bv Pres. (Jilstrap. Alter th" opening exercises, the preigramme 
which sheiulu have been presented last week, but yvhich had 
been postponed, was eipened by lone Dewey and Jessie Hunter 
with a very pleasing mamleilln and > uitar <"uet. One of the 
ineist pleasant features of the programmes is the imiie fur- 
ulshed by the young iBdies who play otringeel instruments Fan- 
nie Cress' essay, " Three Ullnd M ce," was bright and inter- 
esting Hannah Wetzlgthen favored 'he Society with a decla- 
mation. Fieirenee Coi belt, editor e»f the Oracle, read a very in- 
teresting number. In it appeared the second chapter ol the 
continued story. A veical solo by Mary Lyman followed the 
uaner The debate, "Reseilved. That our annual exhibitions 
are bene ticial," was opened on the affirmative by Nora Newell. 
She attached great importance to the question' and thought 
the future welfare of the Society depended upon itB being set- 
tled fine argued that much instruction is gained by the prep 
iiration which Is necessary to make an annual a success; it aids 
in developing the managing laculties; and again. It increases 
one s confidence when appearing before the public. Much en 
iovment is derived from the exhibitions. Laura Day next ar- 
iued the negative. Her argument was that poorgrades are the 
inevitable result, not only at the time, but lor sometime} betore 



and after. The over-work, and inability to do one's self Justice 
when the time must be divided among so many studies, must 
be considered. Another reason it ts not beneficial is the strife 
which It causes in the Society, and also among members of dif 
ferent Societies. Verla Cress on the affirmative thought that as 
woman is coming to the front In other matters, this should be 
no exception. It gives us an opportunity to show our friends 
the wo k which the Society is doing Ida Staver continued the 
negative by speaking of the expense always produced by an 
exhibition. She also spoke of the relaxing of effort in Soolety 
work before and after an annual. Miss Newell in closing re- 
futed several of the argum nts of her opponents, and stated 
that no Ionian should feel injured if her name did not appear 
upon the programme, for "Every true Ionian sliou d lovo her 
Society as hersell." Miss Day. in closing, said that if the exhib- 
itions were beneficial the custom would be adopted by the liter- 
rary sooieties ol other institutions. The judges, Misses Abbot. 
Vafl. and Wells, decided two to one in favor of the negative, 
[one Dewey entertained the Society with lustrum ental music, 
and, after the reports of committees and critic, the Soolety ad- 
journed. L. G. D. 

KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. . 
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From the report by the Superintendent of Mc- 
Pherson county we glean the following interesting 
statistical notes : Last year there were 7677 per- 
sons of school age in this county ; this year there 
are 7608, a loss of 69. The average salary paid 
male teachers last year was $44.84 ; this year it is 
$42.12. Female teachers received $38.88, and re- 
ceive now $38.94. There are 13 school district 
treasurers in the county who have advanced money 
to their districts out of their own pockets during 
the present year. The October meeting of the 
McPherson county teachers recorded an attend- 
ance of no. The outlook for the coming school 
year is very favorable. 

The pride with which Sterling citizens regard 
their college is pardonable. It is an institution of 
which any town might be justly proud. The build- 
ing is solid and handsome, the faculty is vigorous, 
and the church which is endowing the college has 
worked hard toward making it conform with the 
ideal of the founder. October 7th was the fifth an- 
niversary of the acceptance, on the part of the Syn- 
od of Kansas of the U. P. Church, of the proposi- 
tion of the Steriing Land & Investment Co. to do- 
nate the site and building, providing the Synod 
would endow the institution. Five years was the ti m e 
the Synod asked in which to raise the $25,000 en- 
dowment, and this period expired on the above 
date. The money was raised, and, to celebrate 
the occasion in a suitable manner, a jubilee was ar- 
ranged. The deed to the property was formally 
transferred from the Investment Company to the 
trustees of the college and congratulatory address- 
es were delivered. It was red-letter day in Rice 
County. 

SIDE SHOWS ON THE FARM. 

Profitable farming may be compared to a circus. 
There is the big tent, admission 50 cents, and a half- 
dozen side shows, 10 cents each. So on the farm. 
We have our principal crops of corn, wheat, 
hay, cattle, or whatever else they may be. And 
then we have, or ought to have, our side shows ; 
and on these side shows, says P. B. C, of Can- 
tonsville, Md., in the Rural New Yorker, depends 
very largely the success of the farm ; for, while 
the principal crops pay the expenses, the side 
shows determine, in a great measure, the extent 
of the surplus, which, as we all know, is a very 
important question. A question that should, there- 
fore, secure careful consideration is how to man- 
age the side shows. 

The first side show that the farmer generally 
has is the cow, and she is a good one, too. Do 
you sel! butter or milk? If not, calculate how 
much ten pounds of butter a week at twenty or 
twenty-five or even thirty cents a pound will 
amount to in the course of a year ; then subtract 
what it will cost to keep two (for two cows will 
yield that quantity of butter) cows for one year: 
and then see if you don't regard the cow as a first- 
class side show. But just here I would like to 
give an example in arithmetic, which is founded 
on personal experience. 

If one cow will make a profit of $50 a year, ten 
cows will not make a profit of $500 a year, and, 
in spite of the fact that figures elo not lie, I think the 
rason will be obvious after a little reflection. One 
or two cows can be attended by yourself or your 
hired man without any extra expense. Of course, 
it takes time, but you will probably get up a little 
earlier in the morning to milk them, and the cost 
or labor is not felt. 

Here lies the secret of the success of the side- 
show. One shoulel have a side show just large 
enough to be managed without much, if any, extra 
expense, and such as will suit his method of farm- 
ing. If it is a dairy farm there will be plenty of 
manure, and also extra labor. These two can be 
worked in very nicely on a crop of potatoes or cab- 



bages, but one shouldn't plant so large a crop that 
the cows will be neglected while he is caring for 
his cabbages. One other point — study your local- 
ity and give it what it wants ; the circus does not 
show seals to the Esquimaux or turnips to the farm- 
er ; and in the same way study your local price list, 
and if potatoes are 15 cents a bushel don't grow 
them, but grow something that your locality will 
pay a higher price for; and after having carefully 
considered what and how many side shows you 
should have, see if they don't help to swell the 
surplus. 



rtdNH/ITTrlN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



DRY GOODS. 



Tp A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
J 'J. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries' 
• Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 22% 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Estahlished in 1867. 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, "etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
• School Supplies of all kinds. Watches, Clocks, a magnificent 
line of Jewelry of the best makes. A big variety of Notions that stu- 
dents need. Musical Instruments, Strings, Sheet Music, Instruction 
Books. An extensive stock of Spectacles in Gold, Nickel, Steel.— '75. 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR — Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 
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DENTIST. 

K. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned l>v calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



EHFKLD'S SHOE STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Hehfeld's prices on first-class Roots and Shoes are astonish- 
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ingly low. And Key are, too, for proof of which you have only te> 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can be sold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fre.-h and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Studenls are invited lo call at their market on Poynte Avenue, 
one door east e>f Fox's bookstore, Or give orders t" delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. 

STUDENTS should buy iheir Bread and Pastry from J. F 
Atchison. Delivery every dav Orders mav be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line oi Confectionery. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $i.rjocash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 



GENERAL MERDHAND1SE 

THE8PO! CA-H STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, \<>- 
lions, Roots anil Shoes, Hals and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in Ihe city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
t livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to he obtained from the Loan 
CommisM>ner 

Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office nf Ibe Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All pavtnents of principal and Interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary 01 the Hoard i f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Indi -stria! ist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Pair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or M iiseums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman "t Cnininiltee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. . ' 

Gene-al information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations.'grades, boarding-places, etc ,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



THE VOLTMETER. 

BY PRO*. K. R. NICHOLS. 

THIS instrument, as its name indicates, is used 
to measure volts, the practical unit of. elec- 
tromotive force. The volt is equal to one hun- 
dred million absolute units of electromotive force. 
The term absolute is applied to those units that 
are based upon the centimeter as the unit of 
length, the gramme as the unit of mass, and the 
second as the unit of time. 

■a 

There is probably no subject more confusing 
to the student of electricity than the differ- 
ence between current and electromotive force. 
The word flnid was probably introduced into the 
subject from a supposed analogy of the action of 
electricity to that of a fluid, and not intended to 
imply that electricity is really a fluid. Indeed, from 
our present state of knowledge, the phenomena 
which are classed under the name of electricity are 
very probably a peculiar motion of the ultimate 
particles of matter called atoms. What the nature 
of this motion is, whether rotary, vibratory, or un- 
dulatory, science is as yet unable to determine. 

There are a number cf ways of producing this 
motion in various substances, such as friction, 
chemical action, heat, — a mode of motion, — light 
— also a mode of motion, — and motion of a conduct- 
or in a magnetic field. This latter perhaps ought 
to be omitted, as magnetism is but a manifestation 
of electricity. Whichever means is selected as a 
source of electricity, it will be found that, other 
things remaining the same, an increase in the 
means used will produce an increase in the effect. 
These means set up an electrical condition, that is, 
an electromotive force. This force is capable of 
sending a quantity of electricity — that is, current — 
through a circuit, the amount of which will depend 
upon the resistance of the circuit. The relation 
that must exist between the electromotive force 
(E), the current (C), and the resistance (R), ac- 
cording to Ohm's law, is C equals E divided by R, 
which may also be written, C times R equals E, 
or R equals E divided by C Expressing this law 
in practical units, it becomes, amperes equal volts 
divided by ohms. 

A current of electricity may be compared to the 
conduction of heat in a metallic rod. If one end 
of a rod be placed in a fire, the other end becomes 
heated, not by the passage of something material 
from the heated end to the other, but by increased 
motion of the molecules or atoms at the heated end, 
which is gradually communicated to the adjacent 
molecules, till the motion finally reaches the far- 
ther end, and we have a condition recognized as 
heat. The intensity of the heat would depend up- 
on the intensity of the source, while the amount of 
heat would depend upon the size of the rod and 
its conductivity, or resistance. In an electrical 
current, that which produces the effect, whether 
the effect be mechanical, chemical, luminous, cal- 
orific, magnetic, or physiological, is the quantity 
of current which flows. Thus, there may be an 
ampere of current flowing through a circuit of 
a total resistance of five ohms, due to an electro- 
motive force of five volts, or an ampere flowing 
through a total resistance of one thousand ohms, 
due to one thousand volts. If these circuits con- 
tain a galvanometer or an electrolyte, there would 
be the same deflection of the needle in each, or 
the same amount of the compound decomposed. 

Since electricity is known only by its effects, it 
is evident we can measure it only by measuring its 
effects. This method of measuring is not uncom- 
mon. We measure the power of a horse, not by 
weighing him or taking his dimensions, but by the 
work he does. Any of the effects may be meas- 
ured, but as a matter of convenience the magnetic 
effect is usually preferred. 



From the preceding paragraph, it will be seen 
that we cannot measure directly the electromotive 
force, since it produces no direct effect. By refer- 
ring again to Qhm's law, it will be seen that the 
electromotive force varies directly as the current. 
Suppose that with a battery arranged to give a 
known electromotive force of five volts working 
through a total resistance of 5 ohms, we get a cur- 
rent of one ampere, which would be the case ac- 
cording to Ohm's law, aud that this current is ar- 
ranged to produce a certain deflection of a mag- 
netic needle. Now suppose an unknown electro- 
motive force, working through the same resistance, 
produces a deflection of the needle equal to eight 
amperes. What would the electromotive force 
be? Forty volts, since E= (C= 8) (R*= 5)^40. 
It is evident that in the simple galvanometer, or 
ampere meter, supposed, if we change the one to 
read five, the two to ten, etc., the ampere meter 
becomes a voltmeter. Indeed, all ampere meters 
could be used as voltmeters if the total resistance 
of the circuit were known by a simple calculation 
from Ohm's law. 



CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING FACULTIES. 

BT BIRDIE 8BCREST, '02. 

AS a natural gift or talent, the power of critical 
observation is rare. "The observer," as 
John Stuart Mill has said, "is not the one that 
merely sees the thing, but also the parts of which 
it is composed." 

What we obtain by reading is little compared 
with that gained by actual practice. Reading 
supplies us with others' observations, which are 
useless to us unless seen under like conditions. 
Imagine, if you can, if you haven't seen or ex- 
perienced it, the success of the young, inexperi- 
enced house-wife, making a cake, with only the 
knowledge of the mere recipe. How that expres- 
sion of discontent reigns supreme in the kitch- 
en, over a face robed in a veil of tears, all 
for the "mere nothing" which she takes from the 
oven. 

If a boy wishes to become a farmer, it would be 
well for him to read about the growth of the seed, 
the cultivation of the soil, and the uses of the im- 
plements employed. But he will learn the use of 
these implements only by using them ; the growth 
of seeds, only by growing them. Science, if right- 
ly treated, furnishes us with the simplest examples 
for the culture of the observing faculties. Many 
a mind withers away when fed with a science in 
words, but when brought to study the phenomena 
of the world, it is aroused to activity. When we 
observe the form and position, as well as the vari- 
ous parts of plants, botany becomes more than a 
science of mere names, as it was formerly called. 
Great things have been accomplished through 
the careful observation of little things. The pro- 
phets ot both the Old and New Testaments not 
only place man at the head of creation, but predict 
the time when he shall be able to restrain, to con- 
trol, and to direct the forces of nature to his own 
use. Consider for a moment what observation has 
brought about in using heat, through steam, in op- 
erating complicated machinery in many processes 
of manufacture, and in locomotion, transporting 
with great rapidity the heaviest freight. Consider 
what intelligent observation is now doing in apply- 
ing force from heat, through electricity, transmit- 
ting thought at the inconceivable rate of 8,000 
miles in about one second, and lighting our streets 
and our houses, as well as operating machinery 
and mo\ing carriages through the streets of our 
cities with safety and great rapidity. 

It has not been many years since Byron inform- 
ed us that man's control must stop with ocean's 
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shore, but we have bridged both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, crossing both in less than six and ten 
days. We have often been told that man must 
stop when he comes to the weather, but now if is 
an interesting question whether or not man can 
control the clouds, the thunder, the wind, the rain, 
and the snow. It has been the subject of obser- 
vation, almost since the invention of gun-pow- 
der, that long-protracted battles are almost invari- 
ably followed by rain. Whether the scientists 
now considering these observations will so use 
the laws of nature as to cause rain when suffering 
crops need it, we shall undoubtedly find out in 
the near future. If they succeed, it will be by 
observation ; and if they fail, a lack of careful ob- 
servation will account for the faults in their theory. 
. Our scientific studies train in observation along 
the line of just such facts as a growing civilization 
needs, and such culture of observing faculties 
gives the true power for good. 



SCIENCE AS AN AID TO AGRICULTURE. 

BY B. b. WALLI8, '98. 

THE time was, and not so very long ago, when 
any reference to science in connection, with 
agriculture wus apt to be received by the average 
farmer with a smile of derision. He failed to un- 
derstand its importance as a means of aiding him 
in his every-day affairs, and in meeting unforeseen 
circumstances, so he considerd it of little conse- 
quence in his practical pursuits. Now we find the 
majority of farmers anxiously looking to science 
for aid in carrying on their work, and ready to 
take hold and act upon any new truth or law 
that may be discovered or suggestion that may 
be offered. 

From research and investigation in the various 
branches of science, the different compositions of 
soils have become known, and the manner in 
which they shall be treated so as to secure the larg- 
est returns for the least expenditure of time and 
labor. Again, science aids the farmer in finding 
uses for the various products, and hence a means 
of disposing of them to the best advantage. 

From the study of science is gained a knowl- 
edge of plants and animal life — their structure, 
organization, and the proportion of the various 
elements that enter into their composition. By 
this means the farmer is enabled to judge of the 
needs of plants and animals and the quantity and 
best proportion of the different food, products that 
will secure the greatest growth and development 
with the least waste. 

From investigations in pathological science, im- 
portant results have been obtained, which are of 
great value to the farmer in preventing and cur- 
ing disease. Even the knowledge that a disease 
is incurable is of some value, as it will often save 
time and money that would otherwise be spent in 
seeking a cure. The comparative impunity gain, 
ed on the farm from certain diseases, as pleuro-neu- 
monia, formerly so destructive, often resulting in 
losses that amounted to thousands of dollars, has 
come only through science in a vigorous study 
and investigation into the cause and nature of the 
disease. 

Last but not least of the contributions which sci- 
ence has made to agriculture is the multitude of in- 
ventions which have materialized into machinesjfor 
labor saving and economy. These aids, as well as 
others, the farmer comes to look upon as es- 
sential to his business, and from scientific laws 
learns how to judiciously use and care for his ma- 
chinery so as to get the highest returns possible 
for his capital invested. 

These are only a few of the many important aids 
which the farmer has received from research in the 
different branches of science. Yet they serve to 
show that agriculture is largely indebted to science 
for having kept pace with other pursuits of man 
as a useful and important occupation. 



SEWING AND COOKING IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

. . .BY MHB. N. I. KKDZIK. 

NEARLY every one in this country now speaks 
in favor of industrial education. Whether 
it is destined to come into all kinds of schools, and 
to dominate the training of all young people, re- 
mains to be told by coming years. It is surely 
true that industrial training has come to stay, and 
today the man or woman whose fingers can keep 
pace with the brain that guides them is the man 
or woman sought for in all kinds cf work, in all 
circles of life. 

It is a mooted question whether it is wise to 
bring hand-work into what we generally term ed- 
ucation before a broad foundation of actual brain 
study has been secured. The advocates of kinder- 
garten work claim that the two kinds of work, 
of brain and of hand, must go together from 
the first years of child study ; while other wise ed- 
ucators think that the constant amusement — the 
changes of work and the mild excitement conse- 
quent upon kindergarten work — prevents a child 
from learning to study and robs him of the years 
when he should be forming habits of thoughtful 
application to whatever subject is under consider- 
ation. , 

If every one could spend the time until the age 
of twenty-five in preparation for life work, some 
definite rule might be made, but many young 
people must carry the burden of self-support al- 
most from the cradle, and there are more people 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five who 
shoulder the responsibility of a life work than 
there are who call their time their own, so far as 
educating themselves is concerned. 

For the sake, then, of the many who have but a 
few years for study, it seems that a judicious 
mingling of handwork with mental attainment 
will give the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. 

The bringing of 'sewing and cooking into the 
public schools will give to every girl some definite 
ideas as to practical methods. It is not probable 
that many school girls would become proficient 
seamstresses or accomplished cooks in the short 
time allotted to this work. 

There are very few classes of any kind found in 
which all members are counted as even good stu- 
dents, but as our laws are so constructed that all 
children are supposed to attend school, so all wo- 
men who come to the care of a household would 
have heard many principles and facts which will 
be, in their way, helps toward making better 
homes, and thus giving us a people who shall be 
stronger mentally, because they are given the bet- 
ter bringing up that always comes with improve- 
ment in homes. 

Even though something must be cut out of pub- 
lic school work in order not to increase the cry 
that the children are overcrowded already, the 
addition of sewing and cooking to the duties of 
girls can be productive of nothing but good. No 
woman can live her life satisfactorily without 
some knowledge of these two great essentials. 

No matter what her life work, there come times 
when these two branches will be of the greatest 
use to her. She may not be able to write her 
name, but she very likely must cook. She may 
own her millions and spend them freely, but 
there will come times when a thimble and needle 
are her most valuable possessions, because of her 
imperative need of them. It seems, then, that 
there can be nothing which will be more essential to 
the education of a girl than these two branches. 

It is claimed that the mother is the proper teach- 
er; the home the place to learn of these things. 
Granted! and the sa me may be true of many oth- 
er branches, but the mothers can't do everything. 
Schools were created to relieve the mothers of a 
part of their duties in the bringing up of children, 



and a teacher is trained in one kind of work to be 
able to teach young people his branch in the best 
manner. It is only one part of the co-operative 
plan on which we live. 

When practice in sewing and cooking shall 
become an essential part of every young girl's ed- 
ucation, we shall hear less of poverty among the 
masses of people congregating in large cities, for 
the women- of the homes will know better how to 
use the money their husbands earn. Even though 
the knowledge gained be small in amount, it will 
count, and everything comes by littles. "Practi- 
cal" seems to be the watchword to-day, and no- 
where can it be better applied than to the teach- 
ing of our young people. The technical schools 
are gaining ground everywhere, and they are 
practical in many directions, but they do not reach 
a great mass of children and young people, who 
have their only schooling in public schools. A 
girl of ten years of age is old enough to begin to 
learn these practical branches, and if given a little 
training from them through her girlhood days, 
many bits of helpful knowledge will enrich her 
mind, and her life work will be broader and more 
helpful because of the preparation given her for 
life's most common duties. 

Just how this is to be brought about, just how 
the needed time and the needed essentials for 
teaching these branches are to come into public 
school work, the coming years will reveal. To- 
day we only know we have need of these things, 
and we want them. Tomorrow our wants will be 
satisfied. 

The time is not far distant when we shall feel • 
that those things most liable to become a part of 
every person's life are the things to be most gen- 
erally taught in our public schools ; and so long 
as we eat food and wear clothing, cooking and 
sewing will be two kinds of work that must be 
constantly performed. If "practice makes per- 
fect," then the sooner the practice is begun, and 
the more perfectly it is carried on, the sooner will 
perfection be reached. This practice will not be 
begun too soon, and in the public schools it will 
reach the great mass of the people sooner and 
more surely than from any other source. The 
practice will be systematic, and the results will be 
found in all the directions in which better clothing 
and better food will be an improvement in daily 
life. 



KINDRED INSTITUTIONS. 



' Ko ! e< on Some of the Range Grosses of Arizona" and "Over- 
stocking the Hange" are subjects discussed In Bulletin No. 2 of 
the Arizona Station, Tucson. 

"Weather record for July and August " "Analyses of Com- 
mercial Fertlllzeis" and 'Feeding Experiment* with Milch 
Cows," constitute^the subject matter 01 Bulletin No. 41 or the 
Massachusetts Station, Amherst. 

The Maine Station, Orono, gives exoerinnents with the Bab- 
cock milk test for testing cretin In Us Bui etin N >. 8, second 
series. 

Bulletin No. 75 of the Michigan Station, Lansing, reports up- 
on Fertilizer Analyses. 

The New York State Station. Geneva, reports. In Bulletin No. 
36, new series, upon "Insect Enemies of the Strawberry." "Dis- 
eases of the Raspberry "' •Inseoc Kuonies of the R ispberry," 
"Inseot Enemies of the Currant," and "Gooseberry Mildew." 
Bulletin No. 83 of the saina station gives "ExuUnatlon of 
terms of Chemical AnalysK" "Commercial V iluatlon of Fertil- 
izers" and • Composition of Various Chemical Compounds." 

Bulletin No 34 reports upon a oomptrlson of dairy breeds of 
cattle with rt-ferenoe to butter production. 

Bulletin No. 35 has for Its subject "Some of the mon oom non 
Fungi and Insects, with Preventives. " 

The Third Annual Report of the B >ard >f M invjars of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Sjbojl and Experimtnt Station. 
Kingston, Is received. 

"Maple Susrar" is discussed in Bulletin No. 28 of the Vermont 
station, Burlington. 

Bulletin No. 15 or the Hatch Station. Amherst, Miss., gives 
results of experiments in greenhouse heating, special fertilizers 
for plants under glass, varieties of strawberries, blackberries, 
and raspberries 

The report of V. 8. 8tatlsMclan D >dge lor October Is at hand. 

A special report of the Chief or the Weather Bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Agrloulture, Washington, is a m >st interest- 
ing document whioh shows In detail something of the work un- 
dertaken by that Bureau. 

Bulletin No. 8 ol the Utah Station, Logan, Is devoted to exper- 
iments with ensilage with the remarkable result that It has prov- 
ed an expensive and undesirable oattle food in the dry climate 
of Utah. 

"The Wheat Midge" Is the title of Bulletin No. 8, Vol. 4, sec- 
ond series of the Ohio Station. 

"Experiments with Wheat. W»)»t." and "D tUy Va-latlons In 
Mlik and Butter production of Cows." are subjects reported up- 
on in bulletin No. 17 of the Illinois Station , Cnampaign. 

The Stat* Board of Horticulture of California. Sacramento, 
has recently Issued two pamphlets, one of whioh will be of spec- 
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CALENDAR. 

1S91 -91. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January <;th to March a<ith. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

J une 8th, Commencement. 

1899 «. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
• The College Loan Commissioner has funda to invest in achool dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



to 



Bulletin No. 24 is printed, and is expected from 
the bindery within a day or two. 

Mr. A. A. Cottrell came up from Wabaunsee 
County Thursday to visit his daughter* in College. 

Lieut. Nicholson, of Fort Riley, has received 
the appointment of Quartermaster Sergeant, Sev- 
«nth Cavalry. 

Mrs. McCreary and family returned on Thursday 
from Dubuque, Iowa, where they spent several 
months with relatives. 

Regent Fin ley is a delegate from the College 
the National Farmers' Congress in session this 
week^at Sedalia, Mo. 

Vol. VI. of the Inland Printer is missing from 
the Printing Office. Will some of our printer 
friends help us to find it? 

The Barn on the College Hill farm has been 
fitted up for experiments in Veterinary Science, 
and will be occupied at once. 

Mayor Hacker, of Leavenworth, made a hasty 
round of College buildings late Tuesday afternoon 
in companv of General McDowell. 

Professors Olin and Georgeson are on the pro- 
gram of the Riley County Sunday School Conven- 
tion to be held in Manhattan on the 27th and 
28th of November. 

Regent Wheeler was one of the Committee on 
Resolutions of the National Farmers' Congress in 
session this week at Sedalia, Mo. He is a dele- 
gate from Kansas. 

Janitor McCreary's friends rtjoice with him in his 
almost complete recovery from an attack of acute 
neuralgia of several months duration which almost 
made life a burden to the sufferer. 

On her return from Hutchinson, Mrs. Kedzie 
spent a day in Newton visiting with old school 
friends, and was entertained in the evening by 
Mrs. Noble Prentis and a company of ladies. 

Prof. Georgeson has purchased twenty grade 
Shorthorn steers, selected from the large herds of 
Judge Sutton at Russell. They wil! be here 
next week ready for the feeding experiments to be 
tried this winter. 

Prof. Nichols, who, his friends feared, was al- 
most in the state of mind to make a vigorous strgu- 
ment on the affirmative side of that mooted ques- 
tion, tl Is Marriage a Failure?" again enjoys the 
company of his help-meet, who returned on Sat- 
urday last from an extended visit in Chicago. 

Mr. J. B. Acton, of Rice County, who once 
had two sons here, called this week in the hope cf 
ascertaining the whereabouts of a third ton, de- 
mented, who left home early in September in his 
shirt sleeves. The young man was traced to 
Manhattan, and is supposed to have left here two 
weeks ago. 

The third division of the Fourth-years spoke in 
chapel yesterday as follows: F. S. Little, "The 
Individual and the Government ;" J. L. McDow- 
ell, "P. M. ;" Susie Noyes, "Be What Nature In- 
tended You to Be;" R. A. Mcllvaine, "The 
Deeds of the Scottish Covenanters;" Kate Old- 
ham, "Thoughts on Imagination ;" D. H. Otis, 
"The Love of Justice;" I. B. Parker, "Two Be- 
liefs;" W. S. Pope, "The Danger of Corpora- 
tions." 

BULL FOR SALE. 

The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine Sth, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but- 
ter cow there. He weighed 1000 pounds on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a promising 
young bull. Intending purchasers should address 
the Professor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 
» 
H. E. Moore, '91, came in from Chicago on 

Thursday. 

T. H. Smyth, student last year, enters classes 
this week. 

Sarah Marshall, student last year, visited with 
College friends yesterday. 

Scott Acton, Second-year in 1883*84, died re- 
cently at his home in Rice county. 

J. B. Thoburn, Third-year, is employed as lo- 
cal editor with the Daily Nationalist. 

Effie Gilstrap, Fourth-year, will read a paper 
before the Riley County Sunday School Conven- 
tion. 

H. W. Jones, '88, is employed as Instructor in 
Mathematics at the Texas Normal College at 
Denton. 

Ollie J. Bentley, student in 1888-89, returned 
this week from Colorado Springs, where she has 
spent the past year. 

A. O. Wright, '91, is at home for a two-weeks' 
vacation in his school at Burr Oak. He will do 
local work on the Nationalist while here. 

H. B. Walter, Second-year in 1890-91, visited 
the College on Wednesday on his return from 
Dickinson County, where he marketed a load of 
apples. 

Eben Blachly, Second-year in 1890-91, of whose 
distressing accident mention was made in these 
columns two weeks ago, has so far recovered as to 
be able to sit up part of the time. He is at home. 

The name of P. H. Fairchild, '86, appears up- 
on the cover of the New York Journal of Gym- 
naecologyNo\. I., No. i,just issued, in "Fairchild 
& Co., business managers, 1329 Broadway, New 
York." 

Mrs. Kedzie speaks in glowing terms of the pa- 
per, "Some Hidden Dangers in Food," dealing 
with ptomain poisons, presented by Maud F. Say- 
ers, '89, at the annual meeting of the Social 
Science Clubs at Hutchinson, last week. 

W. H. Olin, '88, writes from Osborne that the 
three hundred pupils in the city schools make his 
office of Superintendent a busy one. He sends to 
the College for materials with which to put in a 
system of electric bells similiar to that used here. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations for admission are held at the be- 
ginning of each term, as laid down in the calendar 
of the College year. Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall have special examina- 
tions. These examinations are chiefly written, 
and a standing of 70 per cent is required to pass 
any study. 

Examinations in the course are held as arranged 
bv the Faculty. The results of these examinations 
are marked on a scale of 100, and combined with 
the average of the preceding daily exercise upon 
the same scale into a grade for report to the Sec- 
retary. But any student not present at three- 
fourths, at least, of the class exercises, receives, at 
such time as the teacher may name, a more exten- 
sive examination than the general one; and this 
examination alone decides the grade. 

Averages of grades in the register are made by 
giving the final term grade a value of two-thiids 
and previous grades a value of one-thrd. After 
each term examination during the first year of at- 
tendance, a report of advancement is made to par- 
ents ; and any student, upon leaving Collegeat the 
close of a term, may receive a certificate of stand- 
ing. 

The final grade and term average must be at 
least 70 for passing any study; and any student 
who fails to pass in two studies of the course may 
drop back a year or wirhdraw from College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, 
students are allowed special examination only up- 
on recommendation of the Professor in charge, 
and by permission of the Faculty. Permission for 
examination in studies not pursued with a class 
must be obtained at least two months before the 
examination is held. All such examinations are 
held under the personal supervision of the Profes- 
in charge, and are thorough and exhaustive. 



Student Editors, Fall Term, i8qi.— Alice Vail, G. W. Wildin, and 
W. P. Tucker. 

r. M. C. A— President, J. L. McDowell; Vice-President, J. B. 
Thoburn i] Recording Secretary, B. H Pugh; Correspond ing Sec- 
retary, J. E. Thackrey ; Treasurer, J. Frost. 




Webster Society.— President, W. P. Tucker; Vice-President, L. S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, G. K. 
Thompson; Treasurer. W. H. Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, 
M. L. Dickson; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otis, W. H. Edelblute, J. M. Williams. Meets Saturday, 7:30 p. m. 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Hamilton Society. — President, A. D. Rice; Vice President, W. B. 
Smith ; Recording Secretary, C. Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W.J. Yeoman; Treasurer, T. K. Lyon ; Marshal, J. Dougherty; 
Critic, C. P. Hartley; Board of Directors, I. B. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
man. C. P. Hartley, F. R. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day, 7:30 p.m. Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J . N. Harner; Vice President.E. 
A. Gardiner; Recording Secretary, May Secrest ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Onie Hulet; Treasurer, E. J. Abell; Marshal, Hugo Halstead; 



Critic, G. L. Clothier; Newsmen, Grace Clark and J. E~. Thackrey; 
Board of Directors, J. N. Harner, G. L. Clothier. K.J. Ab«" 
Harner, Elizabeth Edwards, May Secrest and Grace Clark, 



Abell, Ivy 



November 6th. 
At the usual hour the Alpha Beta soolety was called to order 
by i'r sideiii Karuer. Messrs Abell, Clothier, Abell, and Fry ho- 
ler opened the programme with a song, "Speed Away." After 
prayer led by Mr. Thackrey. the Secretary called the roll, show- 
ing a good attendance of the members. We then listened to a 
well-delivered declamation by C. R Abell. after which Louise 
Daly read an essay on "The Art of Cot .vernation," which was 
both entertaining and instructive. Miss Edwards presented 
The Gleaner with the motto, 'Keep Cool." Altera lew min- 
utes recess the Society was entertained by an organ solo by C. 
E Abell. Mr. Thackrey then presented some well-selected items 
ol news, after which Mr. Mollvane discussed the subjects of 
••Evolution" and '-Ina Influence of sunlight upon life." Mr. 
Smith also opened a discussion, and various members of the 
Society 1 xpressed their opinions on the subjects. Under the 
propositions for membership, the names of Mrs. Holroyd and 
Miss Halsted were presented. The Society then pass< d to the 
order of uew business, under which some of the members tried 
to demonstrate that 

"A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 
The programme was closed with a duet by Misses Martha and 
Sarah Cottrell, with Mr. Mercer at the organ. O. H. 



November 7th. 
The Hamiltons came to order at the usual hour with Presi- 
dent Rice in the ohair. Roll call. C R Hutchings led the Soci- 
ety in devotion The minutes were read and approved. The 
names of G. A. Plasket, W.T. Anderson, and L. Purcell were 
balloted on. and Messrs. Anderson and Purcell w re afterward 
initiated. J. A. Schiel dellvere I a declamation. C. A. Johnson 
followed with an amusinir essay, narrating the Incidents ol a 
picnlo party. Messrs. Dull and Leslie, on the violin and organ, 
furnished the society with music, the appreciation of which 
was shown by an encore. P Law was music committee. The 
question for debate. 'Have physical o uses tntlu meed nati >n- 
al character more than moral cuses?" was argued on the af- 
firmative by L Olmstead and C. D Fay; on the negative by 
R. Laundy and C. Snyder. Some of the arguments by the af- 
ilrraatlve were, that the people of a hot climate a e more likely 
to be governed by a monarchy than the Inhabitants of a cool 
climate are, because the former are lazy and inert and the lat- 
ter energetic and active, and naturally want m >re freedom. 
The people of a no 1 oiimito arc more warlike, as they are less 
Intelligent, than those of a temperate climate Tb^ inhabitants 
of a mountainous region are usuallv noted fir love of uhysioal 
activity. There was a period in Greece when the people paid 
much attention to physical training, and during that period 
they made very little intellectual advancement. The physical 
situation of countries has a great influence on the Inhabitants, 
as shown by the people of Switzerland, whose peculiar sur- 
roundings develop an independent spirit which enables them 
to offer a determined resistance to the encroachments of other 
nations. The Norwegians are a very moral people, which is un- 
doubtedly due to a greit extent to their suinundlngs. The 
United States owes in >rn to her size litua'ion, an I climate 
for her rapid advancement, than she does to any moral Influ- 
ence. Her size has made the need of railroad and telegraph 
systems felt, and indirectly caused their development. The 
vast farming and manufacturing interests have been thecause 
of the great mechanical inventions and improvement of im- 
plements. The nature of our government is certainly du- to the 
circumstances of the people who formed It. "Man is a creature 
of circumstance." as shown by the inhabitants of thedttterent 
zones. R. L tundv and 0. Snyder on th • negative, held that 
educttion. hence moral and noi physical oaures. lessen the war 
like characteristics of nations. Some moral cause, as teaching, 
will eradicate intemperance, but uci physical cause could It 
Is education and not surroundings that improves a nation. The 
man who is well surrounded inorall) mikes greater improve- 
ment than one who is well BUi'iOUQi ed physically, and so it is 
with natiiins. "The beat characters arc found whore there Is 
the most religion ' The hea hen of Africa cannot b, j improv- 
ed by the best of surroundings, tun they can be by teaching 
them the gospel. A vote of the Soul ty decided the debate in 
favor or the aliiruiaine W. S. Pope's oration was entitled, 
Tne Corruption 01 American Pdttlos." He presented in an 
unbiased manner, the drift of American politics. 'The Dually 
Hot Potato," was the selection read by P. Lawson. 0. K. 
yeoman, as newsman, preao iied tlm chief events o:' tne past 
week The Question. Doe* th" si idem 11, ve equal right- with 
the professor to express his views in classroom, and should 
he? Was given quite a thorough discussion The Critic re- 
ported, and the Society adjourned. W.J.Y. 



November (ith. 

The Ionian Hall wis well tilled when i»res. Gilst rap called the 
society to order last Fridav. After the usii.il opening exercises, 
consisting of singing and prayer, followed by roll call, Miss 
McKeen was initialed into the society 

The weekly prog am ne was a very good one Everyone pres- 
ent felt repaid for attending. The music, especially, deserves 
commendation. 

The Hrst on the programme was a vooal solo, "II the waters 
could speak as they How," rendered b> Rena He der. 

Maude Knickerbocker gave In a select reading s. me sketches 
from "One summer in a garden.' 

The Oracle, edited and read by Harriet Dodson. contained the 
third chapter of the continued story, which Is growing very in- 
teresting In addition to this it contained "Tne uue Lady,' 
•Some Hallowe'en Tricks, ' 'Life of Mohammed," etc. 

The second musical number, an lust omental solo perlorm- 
ed by Eli ie Crump, was followed by the discussion. 

Jessie Whit ford opened tue disi usslon. and the subject 
was, "Is Dancing InjurlousV" She had prepared a brief sum- 
mary ol the effects of dancing, and presented some points 011 
both sides 01 the question. Impartially. In this way sne left 
tne discussion open to the decision of the members 01 the soci- 
ety But the Ionian girl is too wise to try to grapple with sucn 
a deep subject upon short notice, so the question was 

r ida P Pape with h<»r budget of news next entertained the 

Socipt V 

Closing the programme was a song, "Play up ye Weddlug 
Bells" rendered by a quirtette consisting of Misses Dewey, 
Lee Hauleubeck and Hunter. Following the report of com- 
mittees, the reading of the minutes, and the assignment of 
duties the critic made a number of very good remarks and crit- 
icisms Alter the roll-ca I, with quotations, the Society ad- 
journed to meet Friday, Nov. 13, at Z-M P. M. L. O. D 
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The Northwestern Kansas Teachers' Association 
will meet in Bellvtlle, November 26th to 28th. 

The second month of the teri*> closed at Mp- 
JPherson College with over 150 students in attend- 
ance. 

The Social Science Club of Kansas and Mis- 
souri held its annual meeting, at Hutchinson, last 
week. The meeting was well attended. 

It is stated that a new long-distance, telephone 
has been invented by Prof. Blake and Mr. E. W. 
Caldwell, of the State University. 

The High School of Lawrence has 63 Seniors, 
123 Middles, 143 Juniors, and 20 unclassed stu- 
dents. The tuition for last year was $2,000 ; this 
year the amount will reach $3,000. 

The Salina Normal Register is how a m'onthly, 
and comes to us in a greatly improved appearance; 
in fact, it is now one of the best and neatest ed- 
ucational papers west of the Mississippi. 

The Washburn eleven played their first game 
of foot-ball at Kansas City last week and defeated 
the Kansas City Y. M. C. A. team. As a result, 
the Reporter is all toot-ball headlines, foot-ball 
rules, foot-ball notes, and foot-ball gossip. What 
next? 

Athletics at the State University is receiving a 
wonderful impetus this year, and great interest is 
manifested in all kinds of college sports. A few 
days ago the Athletic Association completed the 
purchase of twelve acres from ex-Gov. Robinson 
to be fitted as a University athletic park. 

Prof. Blake's theory of the cause of rain from 
the use of explosives is causing some stir in scien- 
tific circles. The theory, as given by the Profes- 
sor is that the moisture is collected, not by the 
concussion in the air, but by the minute particles 
of smoke from the gun powder, etc This is a 
far more plausible theory than either Melbourne s 
or Dyrenforth's.— University Courier. 

The following table shows the number and char- 
acter of the books drawn from the prison library 
in this State during 1 S90: Biographical, 2,860; 
classical, 628; cyclopedia, 499; historical, 3,695; 
juvenile, 1,295; legal and political, 639 ; light 
literature, 13,842: magazines, 22,616; miscella- 
neous, 4,712; political, 508; statistical, 376; re- 
ligious, 2,459; travels and adventures, 4,875; for- 
eign language, 864. 

We heard Senator Plumb a few days ago talk- 
ing with a party of friends about the development 
of Kansas, and the strides she had made in her 
brief history, pay a great compliment to the young 
men of Kansas. With enthusiasm he exclaimed : 
"What a wonderful army of young men Kansas 
has turned out. They are bright, brave, and of 
the highest character. They are sought after in 
the east in all branches of business, and many of 
them aie rapidly working their way to the front in 
the eastern newspapers, and in all the professions 
and lines of business. They are the most active 
and trustworthy of men, and are winning laurels 
for Kansas everywhere." This is a great compli- 
ment to our boys, and though we had never thought 
of it before, it is strictly true. It is almost a suf- 
ficient recommendation for a Kansas boy applying 
for a situation east to say he is from Kansas. The 
Senator spoke of the matter with the greatest de- 
gree of pride.— Wellington Press. 
' The students are' often quite noi«y and quite 
prone to build bonfires when they celebrate a vic- 
tory. This ebullition of spirits and noisy sport is 
oked upon by the citizens of Lawrence with a 
mplaisunce and a sort of good-natured pride. 
Last Saturday evening was an example of the 
perfectly good understanding existing between the 
citizens and the students. When the boys were 
about to build a bonfire at the customary corner, 
and several of the leading business men requested 
the boys not to do so, stating that they were ab- 
solutely without protection from fire, owing to the 
lack of water supply, the boys took up the stiay 
boxes and filed down to the park and were decor- 
ously celebrating their great victory, when some 
of the half-drunken police took it into their mud- 
dled brains that the boys were law-breakers and 
purposed to stop all celebrating. Several of the 
boys recieved ugly raps over the head from the 
improvised billies of wagon spokes. Then there 
was a bonfire down in town and the police grew 
wrathy, and clubs were used a little too freely.— 
University Courier. 



"EDUCATION FOR FARMERS' SONS." 
Under the above caption the Lecturer of the 
State Grange of our State contributed an excellent 
article to the October number of tbe Herald. 
He asks, "Should the education of the farmers' 
soh be different from the education Of any other 
young man?" 

We answer: In general, no; in the particulars 
that fit him for his occupation, yes. During the 
last twenty years science has extended its research- 
es as far, and perhaps farther, in the fields of the 
farmer than in any other. Lawes and Gilbert, 
Wolff, Johnson, Shelton, Bouispingault, Ilienkoff, 
Hellreigle, and a host of others have invaded 
the laboratory of Mother Nature and wrung from 
her secrets without number, bearing directly on 
the tilling of the soil, a knowledge of which is 
as essential to the farmer, if he would secure 
the best returns frpm his fields, as a knowledge 
of medicine to the doctor or law to the law- 
yer. Then, too, stock-raising is in reality as much 
a science to-day as chemistry, mathematics, 
or geology. True, Robert and Walter Colling, 
Booth, Bates, and Bakewell, created (almost lit- 
erally) Shorthorn cattle, Leiscestershire sheep, 
and Cart-horses, before scientific stock-breeding 
was heard of ; but no chemist in his laboratory, 
no mathematician in his library, ever followed 
scientific principles more closely than they, though 
they hardly realized it at the time. In-and-in- 
breeding, high-breeding, heredity,atavism, — what 
does the farmer know of them ? Nothing. Even 
the names are unfamiliar ; and yet they, in com- 
mon with scores of other factors, determine the 
qualities of every chicken, pig, calf, colt, or lamb 
on a farm. Truly, the American farmer's son has 
nearly a boundless course of study before him if 
he desires to farm intelligently and most profita- 
bly? 

But there is another factor in the farm boy's life 
and education which should be a prominent one, and 
which, if given the place it should be, would satis- 
factorily and forever settle the question which vexes 
so many farmers' minds, "How shall we keep cur 
boys on the farm?" Let me relate "an o'er true 
tale" of a farmer family of my acquaintance to 
illustrate how this factor may be made to do its 
work. Perhaps twenty years ago, a young farm- 
er and his wife emigrated, by means of a 
mule team and covered wagon, from South- 
ern Iowa to Northern Kansas, where a home- 
stead was taken, a "dug-out" dug, and the young 
couple commenced their battle of life. Their cap- 
ital consisted of their few household goods, mule 
team, exceptionally strong bodies, and perhaps 
fifty dollars in cash. Children came to bless their 
home as the years rolled by, until now 
they have five as splendid sons as ever gladdened 
parents' hearts. , The father'is very athletic, and 
commenced teaching his sons all he knew of athlet- 
ics almost as soon as they could walk; and to-day 
there are no wrestlers, runners, jumpers, or vault- 
ers like them in their neighborhood. Asmall por- 
tion of the profits of his farm was every year invest- 
ed in books by the father, and a library was formed 
by the time the boys were old enough to use it; a 
vouth's paper {The Youth's Companion for the 
oldest and The Little Corporal for the next, we 
remember) was taken for each one as soon as he 
desired it. They were dressed as well as the boys 
in town three miles away. Their father is famed 
as a stock-raiser. When he goes to Kansas 
City or Chicago with his cars of fat cattle and hogs 
the boys know a liberal portion of the returns will 
go into their pockets as a just reward for their 
labors. Mother and father being lady and 
gentleman in the fullest sense of the word, the 
boys acquire a polish as they grow up that might 
be'envied by any young man. But they are com- 
pelled to be gentlemen, for they have no means 
of learning to be anything else. It is needless 
to say that the father has prospered; that his 
earthly possessions number many more acres 
than are within the boundaries of his home- 
stead. His boys "work like Turks" when not at 
school. Having their minds full of food for thought, 
gathered from the best books, magazines, and 
newspapers of the day, they do not find the hours 
spent between the plow-handles in any sense dull. 
Having a companion and a playmate in their father 
far superior to any they can find elsewhere, they 
prefer to spend their leisure hours at home. 
Having all of the books and papers they care to 
read, and a taste for reading carefully developed and 
fostered from the time they learned the alphabet, 



they find their 'pleasant parlor the best place on 
earth to sperid their Evening*. Astbey watch their 
father's stock grdw sleek and tat undfcr their care, 
thev know that a share 6'f the cash from its sale 
will reward them. In short, they are receiving an 
education that makes them deMre to stay on the 
farm. While it has cost their father considerable 
cash and physical exertion to educate them thus, it 
has certainly paid him well. This method of edu- 
cating farmers' sons we belieVe to be the correct 
one, and we would like to see every farmer in 
America adopt it. — j. W. VanDeventer, '<f<5, in 
Denver Fancier and Farm Herald. 



MdNHrtTT/lN rtbVERTlSEMENTS. 



BO OKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies di 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— Cbllege Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. 



Manhattan. Kansas. 
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E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Textbooks and 
1 School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. ^j. 



DRY GOODS. 



TTA A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
jQj» Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices." Always pleased to'show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, cWhjers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. j , 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 328 
Poyntz Ave. ^^ 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q.A.SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 



Watches, 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
a and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '7;. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Sllver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR— Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very lWw prices, 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned hv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the riew "ftristo'' photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFKLD'S SHOE STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rehfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

: -^^^^^^— ~^— ~ 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.00; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 
^ ^— — — — ■— 

"livery. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Liade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are inviled to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders t" delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F 
A-chison. Delivery every dav Orders mav be left at the 
Bakery or given to the diiver. A full line ol Confectionery. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barher Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THEsl'O'l CA. II STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 



O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. l<ree de- 
livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solic ited. 

T^ B PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street.has 
K. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, Schoo [Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries.etc, etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school- dlsttlcl bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

^U , . i B*ga , |ns1 tlu Collegeshould he presented monthly and, when 
audi eel "repaid at the ..mcc of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

A 1 mviunts of principal and interest ,-n account of bonds or land 
con i must be made & the State Treasurer at Topeka. Appbca- 

Sons for extension of time on land contract, should be sent to the 
Secretary <>t the Board 1 f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The iNt.rsruiA. 1ST may bo addressed thr.-i.g_h £"»•■<•«*>■ r *»»;• 
child. Managing Editor, subscriptions are received by bupt. J. a. c. 

T d5B£i for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
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Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professo.s 
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office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 
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A SUCCESSFUL CORN HARVESTER IN SIGHT. 

BY PROF. 0. C. GSOS0K8ON. 

AMERICAN genius has finally evolved a suc- 
cessful corn harvester. It has been a long 
time coming, but it is here at last, and doubtless 
here to stay. It goes without saying that "it fills 
a long- felt want." 

The machine referred to was in operation here 
on the College farm last month, when it cut the 
greater part of our ensilage crop. It is manu- 
factured by D. M. Osborne & Co., Auburn, N. 
Y., who generously offered to send us a machine 
for trial. A brief description may be of interest 
to our farmer friends. I may preface the descrip- 
tion by saying that it will cut and load corn, sor- 
ghum, and all similar crops grown in rows, and 
that it will do this, one row at a time, as fast as a 
team can walk. One span of horses is all that is 
needed to pull :t. 

The way it. works is this : The row is embraced 
by a pair of arms some four feet long, which pro- 
ject outward and downward till the points are but 
some six to eight inches from the ground. These 
arms gather up leaning stalks, and guide the corn 
in the row against a simple, though ingenious, 
cutting apparatus which promptly cuts every stalk 
as fast as it comes to it. When the stalk is cut 
it falls backward upon a table arranged over the 
running gear. This table is some seven or eight 
feet long, and inclined upward at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, so that while the end upon which 
the corn stalks are dropped is but a couple of 
feet above the ground, the upper end is some 
eight feet or more from the ground. This table 
is provided with several endless carrier-chains 
stretching lengthwise around it, and all of which 
move at saine-nrteof speed; and these chains car- 
ry the corn stalks up and over the upper end of 
the table as fast as they are cut. Now, the load- 
ing is done by simply driving a wagon with a low, 
broad rack slowly along side of the machine, and 
so close under the elevated end of the above-de- 
scribed table that the corn-stalks which drop from 
it fall upon the jack. The corn is thus loaded 
lengthwise on the wagon, with the butts pointing 
forward. This, you see, is a simple enough ar- 
rangement ; and we notice further that when every- 
thing is in working order this machine, with a team 
to pull it and one man to drive, will cut and load 
the corn crop as fast as you want to drive the 

team. 

The machine that was sent to the College for 

trial was built for northern corn, and we found 
that when it was put into our tall ensilage corn, 
which stood 12 to 14 feet high, the table was too 
narrow to elevate the corn properly on to the load. 
The table not being as broad as half the length of 
the stalks, the latter would topple over on the 
ground with the tops, while the butt ends were 
drawn partially onto the load. A wider table 
would, of course, remedy this defect. In our or- 
dinary field corn it worked satisfactorily. 

In order to load well, the rack should be long 
enough to carry two lengths of the corn, and then 
the hind end should be loaded first. A broad 
rack with some four or five stakes put on the side 
away from the machine will permit of piling a 
good load on the wagon without any handling of 
the corn. We found that from 1200 to 1600 
pounds of green corn could readily be put on an 
ordinary rack, but, if it is desired to carry much 
larger loads, it is well to have a man on the wag- 
on to pack it on. A binder attachment is also 
made for the machine, which takes the place of 
the elevator table when it is desired to shock the 
It then ties it into bundles which are 



The machine has not yet been placed on the 
market, but I understand that it is the intention of 
the company to have a stock ready for next year's 
corn harvest. There can be no reasonable doubt 
of its success, nor of its labor-saving character 
in handling the corn crop. It is not only as an 
ensilage harvester that will be useful. it will 
make it possible to save in good shape the 
enormous amount of corn fodder which now an- 
nually goes to waste on western farms, or which 
at best is only imperfectly utilized, [simply because 
it is out of the question to handle it at a profit 
with hand labor and the implements that have here- 
tofore been available for that purpose. 



corn. 



dropped along the track of the machine as in the 
case of the ordinary self-bir.der. 



INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND MANUAL 
TRAINING IN EUROPE. 

BT PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE causes which led to the establishment of 
the first industrial schools of Europe were of 
a purely economic kind. The gradual decay of the 
ancient system of apprenticeship, together with an 
increasing demand for scientific and skilled work 
in all departments cf industry, led to the founding, 
in the second quarter of the present century, o 
trade schools and of polytechnic institutes, the 
former to supply skilled workmen, and the latter 
to furnish scientific directors and engineers. The 
founders thought but little of the pedagogical effect 
of their respective courses of instruction. They 
were satisfied that theirs was the most logical way 
to overcome industrial competition, to give their 
respective cities the desiretl economical promi- 
nence, To help in this way the producing, or work- 
ing classes, to reduce poverty, etc. The frequent 
attacks of the old-school educators were answered 
by stating that this education was surely better 
than none, and that individual poverty was the 
great enemy of public morality. These trade 
schools, established to educate weavers, metal 
workers, watch-makers, carvers, stone-cutters , 
brewers, opticians,jewellers, ship-builders, tailors, 
etc., were usually conducted on the half-day plan, 
i. e., the forenoon was given to school instruction in 
mathematics, drawing, and special trade branches, 
while the afternoon was spent in the work-shop 
or the factory at remunerative labor. 

Agricultural schools, too, were organized on this 
plan. The purpose of all these, however, was not 
so much to give the pupil a general education — 
for this he could get in the public school — as to 
teach him how to handle stock, to prepare manure 
and composts, to propagate trees and shrubs, to 
fight insect enemies, and to keep farm accounts. 
The courses were usually of two years duration, 
and the main good which they did was, perhaps, 
in the enthusiasm which they begot, and the habit 
of observation which they incited. 

Gradually, and without planning it at the start, 
these agricultural schools became also experiment 
stations for the testing of new methods of planting 
and tilling, the investigation of chemical processes 
in regard to cattle feed and manures, the acclimat- 
ization and propagation of foreign fodders, vege- 
tables, flowers, shrubs, and trees, and the breeding 
of specific breeds of cattle and other farm animals. 
Some of these schools had made themselves 
famous in this direction long before such work 
was seriously thought of in the United States. 

The oldest agricultural college in Europe, that 
of Hofwvl by Bern — about a mile from the teach- 
ers' Seminary at Munchenbuchsee, where Pesta- 
lozzi taught and worked, — was founded in 1818 
by Jakob Fellenberg, a Bernese Patrician, and it 
is just to state that for over a quarter of a century 
the Hofwvl school became the pattern for almost 
every industrial school of the European Continent, 
and that in it did incalculable good in proving the 
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possibility of a teaching of farm work and shop 
work to large numbers of pupils at small expense 
artdwirh manifest beneficial results. 

The polytechnic schools of Europe were of an 
entirely different character, though organized for 
a similar purpose. They were to be the scientific 
counterparts of the old classical universities, and 
comprised a four-years' course of pure and applied 
mathematics, the sciences, and modern languages. 
Like the universities, they demanded of the 
candidate for admission preparatory work of the 
most thorough kind ; but like these, they saw but 
little educational value in manual labor, and gave 
but little attention to the work bench and the an- 
vil. With the exception of chemistry and the 
related branches, little laboratory work was done 
up to i860. They were usually divided into four 
or five so-called schools, — a school of civil engin- 
eering, one of architecture, one of mechanical en- 
gineering, one of forestry, and one of technology, 
i. e., applied chemistry. Many of these schools, 
of which in i860 there could not have been less 
than fifty in Europe, have grown since then into 
extensive institutions, with thousands of students 
and scores of professors. 

The last thirty years have transformed both of 
these industrial schools. Experience taught that 
the best results could be expected only from broad 
courses, educating both the head and the hand ; 
that no scientific education was too high or too 
thorough for the workman; and that no actual 
work on the bench and the anvil or loom could be 
too well understood by the foreman or director. 
More scientific instruction was added to the limit- 
ed curriculum of the trade school ; and extensive 
laboratory work in applied mechanics, technology, 
together with educational manual labor, was intro- 
duced into the polytechnic institute, so that both 
kinds of schools have approached the formerly 
conspicuous dividing line between the directly prac- 
tical and the purely scientific, and have become 
more nearly the same in aims and methods. 

Another step was the introduction into most of 
the trade schools and all of the polytechnic insti- 
tutes of the analytical system of shop instruction. 
It originated in 1868 with Professor Delia Vos, 
director of the Imperial Technical Institute at Mos- 
cow, and is known in the United States, where it 
has been adopted for a dozen years or more, as 
the Russian system. Professor Delia Vos reas- 
oned that instruction in hand-work, to be fruitful, 
should consist in a series of carefully graded ex- 
ercises, and with the sole view of teaching the 
manipulation of the representative shop tools; 
that it should comply with the Pestalozzian max- 
im all instruction must proceed from the simple 

to the complex, and only one difficulty must be 
presented at a time. 

The introduction, with some modification, of 
the Russian system of slojd into European indus- 
trial schools has undoubtedly been the greatest 
step forward in the field of education since Froe- 
bel founded the Kindergarten, and it may be said 
that Della-Vos "budded even better than he 
knew." It was quickly observed in every school 
where thinking teachers had a fair chance for ob- 
servation that the educational value of slojd, 
properly taught, could hardly be over estimated. 
The testimony was so overwhelmingly in favor of 
the influence upon the intellectual activity of the 
student, that the formerly much-criticized proposi- 
tion of Jean Jacques Rouseau, that "a pupil will 
learn more by one hour of educational manual la- 
bor than he will retain from a whole day's verbal 
instruction," was verified as a truth, and genuine 
respect was accorded where ridicule had been the 
rule before. The conclusion was naturally that if 
there is such an educational force in manual labor 
when properlv taught and connected with scientif- 
ic and mathematical instruction, the knowledge of 
practical mechanics gained must form a net gain, 
so to speak, for the pupil. 



A logical result of this pedagogical discovery 
was the rapid introduction of manual training into 
:all kinds of schools as *n auxiliary means of 
stimulating mental, moral, and physical growth. 

MECHANICS ON THE FARM. 
byg. w. wildin;*w. . 
ILL a knowledge of the principles of ag- 
riculture, alone, suffice to enable one to 
become, as the homely phrase has it, '-An all 
round farmer?" I think not. It is well one 
should have this knowledge ; in fact, it is absolutely 
necessary if he would make a success of his work. 
It matters not how he may obtain it, whether by 
the study of books, or by experience (I thiak the 
latter the most trustworthy), he must have it. 
One class of farmers at the present time realize 
the necessity of an education in this direction, 
while another class are wholly indifferent in the 
matter; but both classes meet on a common plane 
in their neglect to consider the application of me- 
chanics to the farm. How many farmers have 
really stopped to consider the fact that every ma- 
chine used on the farm, from the simple "jack- 
knife" which the farmer carries in his pocket, to 
the complex steam engine, involves in its work- 
ings one or more mechanical principles? I will 
venture the assertion they are few. Let us first 
consider some of the common, every-day occur- 
rences in which the economy and neatness of me- 
chanics are violated, and then proceed to the more 
important points. Who has not watched the far- 
mer split pieces of boards 12x12 inches, or larg- 
er, into stove wood, while his hens are building 
their nests on the bare ground? Is this economy? 
No. Save these scraps of boards, lay them away 
until you have three or four, and .then make a 
hen's nest, set your hen in it, and raise a dozen 
chickens instead of two or three. It is a well- 
known fact that cents make dollars, and so, in a 
certain .sense, scrap? make boards. Another mis- 
take often made is where a farmer has a team of 
unequal size, and yet gives each the same lever- 
age when he hitches them to a machine. He has 
certainly never figured the problem out, or he 
would readily see what an advantage the large 
horse has over the small one. Suppose the 
horses to weigh 1000 and 1300 pounds respec- 
tively, and that the large horse simply throws 
his weight against the collar. The common 
double-tree is about three feet long, hence each 
has a leverage of eighteen inches. The small 
horse will need to exert a strength of 5400 lbs. in 
order to produce equilibrium. Now, if we would 
simply move the hole in the double- tree 20.345 
inches from the small horse's end, his weight when 
thrown against the collar would balance that of 
the large hor.<=e. Many such little losses the far- 
mer could readily prevent if he would only ob- 
serve. Observation is half of mechanics. 

Another great source of loss to the farmer is id 
the injudicious purchase of machinery. Many 
men purchase machines for which they have no 
earthly use, and of whose workings they are total- 
ly ignorant. Right here I wish to draw an ex- 
ample from life: In a certain township, in a 
certain county in Kansas, there are nine steam 
threshers, where three could easily do the work 
that is to be done. Many of the owners lack a 
great deal of being practical machinists, and most 
of them also placed a mortgage upon tneir farms 
in order to buy the machine, and possibly will de- 
prive their families of a home simply to satisfy 
their desire for machinery. Probably the greatest 
benefit the farmers can derive from a knowledge 
of mechanics is in the selection of machinery 
for farm use. How many farmers really under- 
stand what a machine is when they see it, and can 
tell whether it will work or not without first trying 

Suppose two mowing machines be presented 
for choice. How will the unskilled man choose ? 



According to his fancy, of course. How would 
the mechanic choose ? He would begin by asking 
himself these questions : How much. power have 
I to apply to this machine? How much of this 
power will be taken up by transmission through 
this set of gearings, and how much through that 
set? And so on through the entire machine. 
Finally, whence has reached that end of the ma- 
chine, where-the work is to be. done, he will know 
the efficiency of his machine with a certainty. He 
Will know whether ifisthe one he wants or not. 
This is the knowledge a farmer, needs, combined 
with the knowledge o( agricultural principles to 
make himauccessful. He should be able to an- 
alyze a machine at first sight, and see at a glance 
what he can and what he cannot do with it. He 
should know, first of all, how to take care of a ma- 
chine after he gets it. Too many Kansas farmers 
make their machinery furnish shelter for some of 
their animals, instead of having a shelter for it. 

So far as .the farmer is concerned, it is not nec- 
essary to go into speculative mechanics ; he does 
not need to know the distance a falling body will 
pass through in any given time. But it would 
certainly be a pleasure to him to be able to 
find out exactly. And why not have this 
knowledge when it can be had by simply memo- 
rizing the simple formula, D=2t — 1X16. He 
does not need to know that a light body will fall 
as rapidly as a heavy one when they both meet 
the same resistance. It farmers, and others, too, 
for that matter, had always thoroughly understood 
the laws of motion, the force of gravity, cohesion, 
adhesion, friction, and the action of bodies sub- 
jected to a number ot forces, that long-hoped-for 
perpetual motion machine would have been laid 
aside, many a home would have been made bright- 
er, and men would have ceased long ago trying 
to create what belongs to the province of God, 
and Him only. So, too, m;>ny a patent-right 
agent would have gone away from the tanner's 
door, not with a mortgage on the farm, but with 
the machine with which he came; and the farmer 
would have both his farm and his money. 

This is the line we wish to see the farmer edu- 
cate himself in. Practice economy and neatness 
around your house, barnyard, granary, and corral. 
Always know what machine you want, how to 
select it, and how to take care of it after you have 
it. Combining this knowledge with that of agri- 
culture, your success is assured. 



A PROPOSED FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 

BY 1'tlOF. C. OBOHOBShN. 

IT is the plan of this Station to carry out a feed- 
ing experiment witn steers this winter which 
it is hoped will furnish useful data in regard to 
the best way of fattening steers. The experi- 
ment has already taken a tangible shape in that 
we have procured a fine lot of twenty grade Short- 
horn steers that are to be used for the purpose. 
These steers are three years old, and all have been 
dehorned. Thev are nice, smooth animals, and 
average 1200 lbs. in weight each. They were bought 
from Judge Win. B. Sutton, of Russell, Kansas, 
who raised part of them himself, and p.rt were 
raised by his neighbors, and they can therefore be 
taken as a representative lot of native Kansas steers, 
coming as they do from a region where stock-rais- 
ing is the chief interest, and where the condi- 
tions are such that all possibility of pamper- 
ing the stock is precluded. It is proposed to carry 
out four experiments with them, which may be 
briefly outlined as follows: The twenty steers 
are to be divided into four lots of five each, as ev- 
en in weight and all other characteristics as it is pos- 
sible to divide them. One lot of five will be placed 
in a feed lot near the barn, where the only 
shelter afforded is a shed erected for the purpose. 
They are to be fed in accordance with the custom 
Continued on pave 5*. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-91. 
Fall Term — September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January eth to March a<;th. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
«99» 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Tne College Loan Commiaiioner haa funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires (hat no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
era and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Cosnsoisaioaer, Holton Kan. 

1 ' ' ' '" ' "" " ■■*—' —^— ■■' , ' ""l" lll 'J I W gWP*Tl' W,lMJ . ' , ^ - 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



X 



The special session of the Webster Society will 
be held this evening. 

Mr. Barnes, of Dover, visited his son in First- 
year classes this week. 

Prof. Hood's youngest son, Carl, was seriously 
ill the first of the week. 

Four new students are enrolled this week, mak- 
ing the total enrollment 492. 

Prof. Popenoe lost about seventy-five bushels 
of apples by the recent cold snap. 

Sec'y. Graham has just been elected a life mem- 
ber of the State Horticultural Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, of Eureka, visited Col- 
lege Monday forenoon with Mr. and Miss Castle. 

Fifty bound volumes of the Third Annual Re- 
port of the Station are received for the use of the 
officers. 

The thermometer reached its lowest mark of 
this season on Tuesday morning, registering from 
5° to 9 F. 

The Library receives no bound volumes this 
week from the State Printer, and gains 35 vol- 
umes by purchase. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society held its 
quarterly session in Horticultural Hall on Friday 
afternoon of last week. 

Professor Rain was called away Monday by a 
telegram nnnouncing the serious illness of a near 
friend in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Olin lectures before the Marshall County 
teachers at Marysville on Friday evening next on 
the subject "Reserve Forces." 

There will be no exercises in College on Thurs- 
day, Thanksgiving Day, except the social for stu- 
dents and members of students' families. 

Mr. Mortimer Levering;, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Shropshire Association, sends to the Library 
four volumes of the Association Record. 

The College has received a present of a dozen 
valuable pamphlets from Robert Warrington, 
chemist at the Rothamsted Experimental Farm. 

Farmers' Institutes have been planned as fol- 
lows: Oneida, December 3rd and 4ch ; Frankfort, 
December 17th and iSth; Gardiner, 17th and iSth. 

Senator Plumb sends the Library a copy of 
'•Diseases of the Horse,'' the illustrated treatise 
recently issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Frank Smith, a prominent farmer of Clay 
county, visited the College today for the first 
time, fie was accompanied by Gen. McDowell, 
who took care tnat the visitor should see every- 
thing of interest. 

The Industrialist attempted to state last week 
that Lieut. Nicholson, Seventh Cavalry, had been 
appointed Regimental Quartermaster, but a 
perverse pencil — pencil, mind you, not types or 
compositor, who are, as a rule, made to suffer for 
the mistakes in newspaperdom — made it read 
Quartermaster Sergeant. 

Encouraged by the success of the experiment of 
two yeais ago. and anticipating Prophet Hicks' 
severe winter, the peach trees in the College or- 
chard have again been laid down, with a thorough 
watering of the soil ; and it is safe, even now, to 
predict that ours will be the only peaches worth 
mentioning in this "neck o* woods" next year. 

The fourth division of the Third-year class oc- 
cupied the chapel rostrum yesterday afternoon as 
follows: Maude E. Knickerbocker, "Advance- 
ment of Civilization;" R. M. Laundy, "The Pa- 
triotism of Our People;" T. E. Lyon, "Puritan 
and Spartan Heroism ;" Mary E. Lyman, "Christ 
Calming the Tempest;" W. O. Lyon, "Against 



Whipping in the Navy;" Elizabeth De W. Mor- 
rison, "An Age of Passion ;" Henry W. Moore, 
"Expediency oiDirect Taxation ;" M. . W. Mc- 
Crea, '" The Duty of the State;" W. D. Morri- 
son, "Conservatism and Reform. " 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



B. R. Elliott, '87, after a month at home, re- 
turned the first of the week to Nederland, Colo- 
rado. ' \ .-, 

A. O. Wright, .'91, resumes his work as teach- 
er near Burr Oak on Monday for a four- months' 
■streteh. 

P. C. Milner, '91, is reported as being pleased 
with his position in the Santa Fe Railway offices 
in Topeka. 

H. E. Moore, '91, spent several days this week 
with friends at the College. He goes to Portland, 
Oregon, for a year. 

R. K. Peck, Fourth-year in 1884-5, is to be 
married on Thanksgiving Day to Miss Carrie 
Francis Franks, of Junction City. 

W. A. Anderson, '91, took a rest from his la- 
bors as stenographer in the Rock Island offices in 
Topeka, to visit the College this week. 

Robert Rehfield, student in 1890-91, has organ- 
ized a Young Mens' Christian Association at 
Butte, Montana, where he is employed. 

Dustin Avery, Second-year in 1882-83, found 
few familiar faces in his visit to the College this 
week. He is locomotive engineer in Old Mexico. 



"STAGGERS'* OF HORSES. 

Bulletin No. 24 from the Veterinary Department 
of the Experiment Station, just issued, treats of 
"Enzootic Cerebritis, or 'Staggers' of Horses." 
The conclusions are summed up as follows: — 

"The disease variously known as "staggers," 
"mad staggers," etc., as occurring in Kansas dur- 
ing the past fall and winter, is caused by feeding 
corn which has been attacked by a mould — Asper- 
gillus glaucus. The spores of this mould gain en- 
trance to the circulation, and find lodgment in the 
kidneys and liver. The latter is more affected than 
the kidneys, probably on account of the lower 
pressure of the circulation. The spores germin- 
ate here, and cause inflammation of these organs. 
The cerebral symptoms are the result of the form 
ation of an abscess in the cerebrum. This abscess 
is caused by an interference with the blood supply, 
probably from spores or mycelia of the mould in 
the circulation. The spores of Aspergillus glau- 
cus seemed to retain their infectious properties for 
about six months, from October, 1890, to March, 
1891. Mules, cattle, and pigs do not contract the 
disease. 

'•Treatment. — In this disease, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth many pounds of cure. The 
method of pievention is obvious: Do not feed' 
mouldy corn, or turn horses into fields where 
mouldy coin can be had. In feeding ear corn froir 
the crib, care should be exercised to pick out the 
mouldy ears, or break off the mouldy tip. In case 
the corn has been shelled, it can be poured into 
water, and the mouldy kernels, floating, can be 
."■ki mined off. 

"After an animal has been taken sick, treatment 
is very unsatisfactory. The animal should be kept 
as quiet as possible, in a clean, dry, well-ventilat- 
ed and strongbox-stall. A purgative maybe giv- 
en, of about seven drachms of aloes. One drachm 
of the iodide of potash or three drachms of the 
bromide of potash can be given in sufficient water 
every three hours, and cold applications to the 
poll by means of wet cioths are helpful. In case 
the spinal cord is affected, a moderate blister can be 
applied along the spine. Care should he take:; to 
excite the animal as little as possible, mid to avoid 
choking it in giving medicines, as it is often diffi- 
cult for the animal to swallow." 



BULL FOR SALE. 

The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. His breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine 5th, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but- 
ter cow there. He weighed 1000 pounds on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a promising 
young bull. Intending purchasers should address 
the Professor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors, Fall Term, iSqi.— Alice Vail, G. W. Wildio, and 
W. P. Tucker. 

T. M. C. .4.— President, J. L. McDowell; Vice-President, J. B. 
Thoburn ^Recording Secretary, B If Pugh; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, J E. Thackrey ; Treasurer, J . Proat. 

Ionian Society— President, Effie Gilstrap; Vice-President, Horten- 
sia Harman; Recording Secretary, Phoebe Turner; Con esponding 
Secretary, Laura Pay J Treasurer," Eiisehia Mudge; Marshal, Hilda 
Walters ; Critic, Mary Lyman ; Board of Directors, Alice Vail, Maud 
Knickerbocker, and Edith McDowell. Meets Friday, 2:30 r. M. 
Admits ladies only as members. 

Weoster Societf.-~VWid»al r 'W. P.-Toicker; Vice-President, L. S. 
Harner; Secretary, A. Dickens; Corresponding Secretary, G. K. 
Thompson; Treasurer W. H. Stewart; Critic, F. C. Sears; Marshal, 
M. L, Dickson; Board of Directors, H. Darnell, A. Dickens, D. H. 
Otis, W. H: Edelhlute, J. M. Williams. Meets Saturday, 7:30 r. M. 
Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Hamilton Society.— President, A. D. Rice; Vice President, W. E. 
Rmilh ; Recording Secretary, C. Abbott; Corresponding Secretary, 
W.J. Yeoman; Treasurer, T.E.Lyon; Marshal. J. Dougherty; 
Critic, C P. Hartley; Board of Directors, I. B. Parker, C. E. Yeo- 
man. C. P. Hartley, V. R. Smith, and C. Abbott. Meets on Satur- 
day. 7 '3° r - M - Admits gentlemen only as members. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J. N. Harner; Vice President.E. 
A. dardiner ; Kecoiiling Secretary, May Secrest: Con esponding -ec- 
re(ary, Onie Hulet; Treasurer, E. J. Abell; Marshal, Hugo Halstead; 
Critic, (). L. Clothier; Newsmen, Grace Clark and J. E. Thackrey; 
Board of Directors, J. N. Harner, G. L. Clothier. E. I. Abell, Ivy 
Hurner, Elizabeth Kdwirds, May Secrest and Grace Clark, 



November Utta. 
President Tucker called the Webster Society to order. Roll 
call. M. P. Hulett led in devotion. Mr. Dean was Initiated. 
The debate was short but interesting. Question: "Resolved, 
that when a candidate tor public office, a man's civil war record 
should be one of the predominating factors in his eligibility to 
the office." J. Frost, first on the affirmative, opened the debate 
with the argument that al< cruelty in the late civil war, to the 
Union men, in prison and other places should be and is charged 
against the Confederate leaders and soldiers. That many of 
these men still have a disloyalty for the government. The Ku- 
kiux Klan and other similar organizations show this too plain- 
ly. Also their reference to Jeff Davis at the time of bis de»th- 
A bitter feeling will always exist between the North and the 
South. It is the same with America and England. The Revolu- 
tion is over a hundred years old, and still that bitterness exists. 
Moreover it was tire Union men and not the rebels that saved 
the country, and made of it what it now is. And it is the Union 
with a olvfl war record that deserves the office in the govern- 
ment. Mr. Otis, the negative in refuting this argument, says 
that we want the belt men of the oountry in our Dublic offices. 
Men of moral principles, good understanding that will stand up 
for what they think to be right. And to And these men we must 
go outside or civil war affairs. Besides, if we elect men with war 
records to odice they will use their Influence In helping other men 
with war records to office, at the expense of better men— men 
who are better qualified to carry on the work of the govern- 
ment. The affirmative was assisted by Mr. Pfeutz •, who main- 
tained that a man who has fouirht and served his oountry In 
timetof pence and war will necessarily take more interest in 
the welfare of the country and strive to make it foremost of all 
nations. Therefore the old soldier is the man we want in office 
whenever we can get him. The assistant on the negative, Mr. 
Piatt, says that the enmity between the North and South will 
never cease It we continue to shake the bloody shirt, which the 
affirmative proposes to do by electing to office only those who 
fought in the Union ranks- We want new men. with new ideas, 
at the head of our government— men, regardless ol their milita- 
ry ability in past warn. Grant was a great general, but was a 
very poor exeoutive. The aff.rmativeiu his last speeeffi said if 
the southern men are brought into office they can do a great 
deal ol barm to the country, and Iroiu the waj things are car- 
ried on in the South now. as regards the North, no one would 
predict otherwise. The negative closed the denat- with the 
statement that soon after the war It was well to pick our officials 
from men of civil service, but now we should choose from all. 
Many of the n.en wi.o tought in the civil war are uot well 
enough educated to do government business of today. The So- 
ciety decided in favor of the negative. A declamation was 
rendered by J. U. Secrest. Select reading C. R. Kistler. Essays 
by G. W. Crouch and E. M S. Curtis were both interesting. 
The Society now adjourned to m- et in 10 minutes. The music 
that was to b , wasn't. By motion the order of discission was 
passed and the Society spent an hour in the solution of some 
very important problems. After report of critic and reading 
of the minutet, the Society adjourned G. K. T. 



November nth. 
Soon after chapel exercises on Friday last those who ha 1 
ga hered in Ionian hall wen called to order by Prus. Gilstrap. 
After the singing and devotion, the roll was called, showing 
quite a la"ge attendance. Miss Huber cast her iot with the lo- 
nians. The programme was opened by an instrumental solo, 
rent ered by Rt-na Helder. Myrtle Whaley. who should have 
read an essay, was absent. A very amusing selection, 'Valeb's 
courtnnip, and the mistake he made by it," was delivered very 
nicely by Elsie Crump. Hilda Walters favored the so;lety with 
a violin wilt , "Yankee Doodle" with vari itlons It *as heartily 
applauded, but the younjr lady refused to resoond to an encore. 
Ora Wells as 1 ditor of the Oracle used the motto, "Neglect not 
the gilt that lies within thee." Some ol the contributions 
were, 'The Old Story." "Sell Oneness." "Your Urother," "A 
Day in the Mountains." 'Our Conversation." In addition to 
these, there was the fourth chapter of the serial. A'ter the 
reading of the paper. Fannie Cress an 1 Mabel Selby enter- 
tained the society witli a vocal duet The question for de- 
bate, 'Resolved, that Irriirati:)! in iVo-iterri Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado is the 01 ly practical means of making the country pro- 
ductive," was argued on the affirm ttive by Blanche Hayss. She 
stated that it is the general rule that successful agriculture 
cannot be carrii d on where there is an average rain-1'all ol less 
than twenty inches, or at the very least ol less than fifteen 
inches. In these countries the nvcratre rain-fall i» much less 
than this. The country is well adapted for the construction of 
canals. Irrigation has not been uade a sucooJS until lately. It 
was first Introduced by the Mexicans, but did not prove success- 
ful In 1859 the gold fever was at its hcitrht and many people 
Hocked to the gold districts. They found that the only place 
where agriculture could be carrlt el on was in the low-lands. 
Now, by meant- ol irrigation, the uplands are usually valuable. 
At flrst it was doubtful if the p-oducts could support the peo- 
ple. Now there Is an • xcess. Potatoes were given as an exam- 
ple of the benefits. The potatoes grown there by irrigation are 
considered the best in the market Lizzie Myers on the negative 
thought that th' rain-maker has removed all necessity for irri- 
gation. If the country is in need of ten or fifteen inches of rain, 
all that is necessary is 10 order It. Then. too. the men cannot 
run the irrigating ditches, the Alliance, and the Legislature all 
at the same time. Soineihing will belikeiy to suffer and it would 
probably be the irrigation. Daisy Day, the second on the affirm- 
ative , was absent. Eusebia Mudge in her place told something 
of the irrigation in Me>ico;the impossibility of raising any- 
thing in the sandy soil unless irrigation is used. Lil.lan Oldham 
should have further argued the negative, but was not prepared. 
After mine brief remarks by the leaders, the debate was closed. 
Messrs. Wfldin, limns, and Wright, the judgis, deeded unan- 
imously in lavor of the affirmative. An instrumental solo by 
Nora Newell was followed by the report of 'he news girl, Edith 
McDowell. After the usual business and report of critic the 
society was adjourned. L O. D. 

November Hth. 
The President being absent. Vice-President W. K. Smith called 
the Hamlltons to order Roll call. Devotion, led by G. G. 
Hoard man. The minutes were adopted as read. Mr. G. L. 
Plasket was initiated A P Carnahan opened th - programme 
with a "Stump Speech" which he gave a very effective delivery. 
Then a "Chinese Legend" was declaimed by N. H. Painter In 
his essay, F. G. Trzaskowsky irave an account of what led to 
the invention of the Phonograph, and a few of the many pos- 
sibilities ol the machine. The question. "Would a further ex- 
tension of territory be advantageous to the United Stutes?" 
was affirmed by J. H. Perslnger and O. A. Otten, and negatived 
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by<». G Boardman. and C. X. QaU.. The Judges. Messn.Fay. 
Carnahan. and Paiiiter. decided two to one in favor of the af- 
firmative. Hooesa. ten minutes. JO Klddell, munio committee, 
rendered a very choice piece of muslo ou the clarinet, accom 
panled by P ft. Smith at the orjran. An unusually irond num. 
Ber or the Recorder was presented bv rf: ft Smith. Some of ihe 
pieces were' as fallows: 'Some Good Adylpe. ' V. vernier 
(poem) Koran, < hapter CXIX.," "A Plea for Justice. $ 
(poem) "Mrs. Caudle's Curtal" Lecture Realized bv a Corporal, 
t! Thlrd Year Bliss." (poem) -Charles Brown s First Appearance 
in Society."' Dr. Mayo's P-reana. 1 ' (poem) "Advice to Young 
MembeVs." and "The Successful Student." E W. Conrad read 
a selection which closed the programme Alter transacting a 
consider*!) e amount of btmness. and hearing the report of tbe 
Critic, the Society adjourned. w. j. x . 

November 13th. 
At the usual hour today. President Harner called the Alpha 
Betas to or.ier. The Society was nr»t entertained with a solo. 
••Strangers Yet." by Maude Parker, with Selma LuDd at the or- 
gan. Alter devotion led by H. A Clark, the Secretary called 
the roll, afier which Mrs. Hoirovd and Miss Hals.ead were ini- 
tiated. Mr. Thaokrey then read an essay. Fo.lowing this was 
the debate on the question. "Kesolved. that dancing thould be 
one of the amusements of the College soc als. 

Mr. Clothier, opening the affirmative, said that danoing is one 
of the most healthful of exerolses.as It bi lugs many muscles in- 
to use. It is also one of the most pleasant exeroises, and any- 
thing that affords pleasure is right in itself If not 01 rriod to ex- 
cess Dancmg Is as right as singing, for it Is simply mark ng 
time to music. It also aids In perlectlng ones form and the 
ability to handle one's self. It encourages the social nature ana 
elevates the moral nature. People get a better opinion of each 
otht r by acquaintance In a ball- room than in any other place in 
society. Dancing Is a nat. rai outgrowth of the love of music- 
Mr. clothier here called for an illustration iu the form of a vio- 
lin duet, by Messrs. Abell. rile said the violin is the most perfect 
instrument ever made. Miss Daly, on the negative, said that 
tew sets of muscles are used, henoe the beneficial effects of the 
exercise are lost. Indians and savages have dancing to per 
feetlon. All it does Is to CTeate excitement. It is carried to 
greater exoess than anj other recreation. It Is antagonistic to 
virtue and purity, and the ootrpany that the dance compels one 
to keep Is not of the best. The violent exercise at night makes 
one good for nothing the next day Mr. Thompson continued 
the argument on the affirmative. From the oldest history— the 
Bible— we find that the danoe has been oarrled on since the ear- 
liest times. Music is from the same source. Everybody keeps 
time to musio. There is nothing that will hold and thrill an au- 
dience so well as musto. The violin is ased most in dances. 
Though we oan not dance, there is not one but likes to see a 
good danoe. Then dancing encourages good dressing In the 
younit Indies. The best thing w oan do Is to substitute the 
danoe for Miller Boy and kindred amusements. Mr. Thompson 
then oalled for another practical illustration Birdie Se- 
orest, continuing the negative, said that dancing Is not consul 
ered a healthful exercise. It is against the principles of any 
college to encourage dancinir. If we had danoing at any ot 
our socials, but few could partake in It. and many^of us on ac- 
count of our beliefs would have to stay at home. The object or 
the socials is to have a good social time, and dancing would do 
any tnlng but fulfill the objeot. But we may have any kind of 
music iromavlolintoaoowbell. Mr. Clothier, in closing i he 
affirmative, thought his opponents didn't know anything about 
it because they had never danced. We do have a rea «enuine 
dance evervtime we have a social, only the beauty is all lett 
out A two hours* dance, with rests between, won t hurt the 
health of anybody who is healthy enough to attend college. 
George Washington owed his success socially to his training tri 
the bill-room. Because somebody says dancing Isn t appropri- 
ate, doesn't make it so. Miss Daly th»n summed up the argu- 
ments on the negative. She tnought that things that were re 
spectable in Washington's time are not so now. The most re- 
spectable women are those who do not danee. Dancing leads 
to drinking among both ladies and gentlemen. 1 he juuves de 
elded unanimously in favor of the negative. Sarah Cottrell 
then p esented the Gleaner. After recess, Mr. Clark enter 
tained the Society with a solo, "Baby Has Gone to Bye-Lo 
Land." Miss Frynofer at the organ. Arter newsman s report, 
new businesh. The programme was clo»ed with an organ and 
violin duet by Miss Lund and Mr. Fry holer. o. "• 

KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

PROF. J. ». WALTERS. 

Irving has a public library of nearly iooo vol- 
umes. 

Under the auspices of the Topeka free library, 
a class of fifty students has been enrolled to attend 
a course of twelve electrical lectures by Professor 
Blake, of the State University. The course open- 
ed last week. 

Speaking of the foot ball game between the 
Washburn College team and the Y. M. C. A. of 
Kansas City, the Kansas City Star remarks: 
"Better no game at all than the very uti-Y. M. 
C. A. contest of last Saturday." 

A Kansas court has been organized in the law 
department of Michigan University. It opens with 
twenty-seven members. W. H. Sears is judge, 
William P. Borland clerk, and Ernest A. Fink 
sheriff. It is organized for the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of the Kansas code. 

Colonel Allen Buckner, familiarly known as the 
"fighting parson," is no longer Superintendent of 
the Kansas Institute for the Blind in Kansas City, 
Kan. Notice was received by him last week from 
the Chairman of the State Board of Charities that 
his resignation had been accepted. to take effect Jan- 
uary i, 1892. The letter of notification also in- 
formed Colonel Buckner that F. W. Williams, 
Assistant Superintendent, would be continued 
in charge of the Institute until the next regular 
meeting of the Board, which takes place in June, 
1892. 

The State University wants a song. The Cour- 
ier paints tne following ideal picture of it: "Not 
necessarilly a song of nice words and classical 
tune, but characteristic^ distinct and individual K. 
S U. song — one that we can march to, and that 
has a rousing influence by reason of its lively time 
and significant words— a song that will be to the 
Univeisity what the "Marseilles" is to France and 
Columbia to the United States. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some musically inclined girl or boy to 
fill a long-felt want, and at the same time gain a 
glory that will never fade and a name that will 
never be forgotten. Let some one step forward." 



A PROPOSED FEEDING EXPERIMENT. 
Continued from page BO. 



of the country, on ear corn and corn fodder and 
other "roughness." Another lot of five is to be 
tied up in the barn, and fed in exactly the same 
manner as the lot out of doors, the only differ- 
ence in treatment being the difference in shelter. 
We want to see if it costs more to feed a steer 
out of doors than it does to feed him in the barn ; 
and, if so, is that extra cost sufficient to justify the 
feeder in providing good barns for his stock while 
they are fattening. A third lot of five steers is to 
be tied up in the barn and fed on the same plan 
as the other lots, with the exception that we will 
cut the fodder, and grind the corn into fine meal. 
The object is to learn whether it is true, as is often 
claimed, that a given quantity of corn meal will 
go farther in the production of beef if ground fine 
than when fed whole. A fourth lot of five steers 
will in like manner be tied up in the barn and fed 
on a so-called "balanced" ration. In other words, 
this lot is to be fed in accordance with the teach- 
ings of science, on a ration which shall contain the 
amounts of digestible albuminoids and carbohy- 
drates which experiments have shown to be nec- 
essary for the most economical production of beef. 
A strict account will be kept of the amount of 
feed that each steer consumes, and an account in 
like manner will be kept of their gain in weight 
from time to time. It is believed that if we arrive 
at correct and reliable conclusions, these experi- 
ments will be of much practical value in that they 
may serve as finger-posts to point in the direction 
of the most profitable manner of feeding beeves 
here in the West. 



There is no business man in this county who has 
ever doubled on his investment in any one year, 
or the last five years, for that matter. — Washing' 
ton Register. 

There are now 560 students enrolled at the Kan- 
sas State University, and for the purpose of com- 
parison it may be said that the institution has no 
preparatory. 

The Marshall County Teachers will hold a 
meeting at Marysville, Nov. 27 and 28th. Prof. 
O. E. Olin, of the Agricultural College, will deliv- 
er a. lecture on Friday evening ou "The Power in 
Reserve." 



ndNHrlTTrtN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. . _^^^______________— . 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -bookg, Ink , etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies o f all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 

D RY GOODS. \_ 

EA WHAB ION'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 

ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. \ ■ 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 22S 
Poyntz Ave. 



J 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1807. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 
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Kansas City is to have a $1,250,000 cotton mill. 

The Lyon's rock salt mine ships five car loads 
a day. 

Osage county farmers have shipped $78,000 
worth of butter this year. 

J. T. Evans, a Coffey county farmer, raised this 
year 106^ bushels of corn on one acre of land. 

The Iola fruit evaporator is running night and 
day, and has used so far 8,000 bushels of apples. 

The banks of Salina have on deposit $490, 145, or 
$50 per capita of the population of Saline county. 

An English syndicate has bought a half interest 
in the Medicine Lodge sugar plant for $1,000- 
000. 

Stock is bringing much better prices at public 
sale this year than last. Feed is abundant and 
comparatively cheap, and stock generally in good 
condition. We certainly hope for better times in 
the near future. — Westmoreland News. 

The alcohol sugar process has been made a suc- 
cess at Medicine Lodge, where 250,000 pounds 
have been abstracted from cane, 156 pounds be- 
ing obtained from one ton of cane, which is five 
times as much as obtained by the diffusion pro- 
cess. 

The apple crop in this county is the finest that 
has been raised for many years. First-class cook- 
ing apples are being sold from house to house for 
5 cents a peck, and hundreds.of bushels that would 
some years be worth a dollar or a dollar and a half 
for shipping are now being sold at the mill and 
made into cider that sells for ten cents per gallon. 
— Burlington Republican. 

Three car-loads of sugar were shipped from the 
Medicine Lodge works last week. They weighed 
1 1 1,200 pounds. There had been shipped previous 
to this, 312,300 pounds, making the total shipments 
up to date, 423,500 pounds. This shipment about 
cleaned up the mill, there being about 2,000 pounds 
of unbagged sugar on hand ; but the centrifugals 
are running right along, and the little pile is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Geo. E. Reynolds has just finished threshing 
his one hundred acres of wheat, and has 271 1 bush- 
els as the result. The land upon which the grain 
grew is worth $18 per acre, and this crop is worth 

$21.75 p er acre ' And &til1 you wil1 occasionall y 

hear a farmer howling that farming doesn't pay. 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Witches, Clocks, jewelry, 
, and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. ^ 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR— Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 



HARDWARE. 



J.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 

M.m and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 

Student patronage respectfully invited. 
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DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, piPojruUAve. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, Ihe Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFKLD'S SHOE ST» >RE— It Is a subject of common remark 
that Rthfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for yhich reliable goods can be sold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $i.oo. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Krefh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Povnts Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give or ders t« delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. 



STUDENTS sliould bnv their Bread and Pastry from J. F. 
Achison. Delivery every dav. Orders may be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line ol Confectionery. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



s BATHS, $i.cjoca.-h. lashavex, $1.00, cafctl. Hair cutting a spec- 
O ialtv. All work first-class at I'ele Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THKl-PO'l CA. II STORK is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes. Hals and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in tbe city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
, liverv. 1'iices always as low as (rood business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. ^ 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-distlicl bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

^miTs'a'St tin College should be presented monthly, .and, when 
1 V .,, <i ai ihe office "1 the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

* A i e n d .\men P tsof principal and Interest on account of bond, or land 

child. Managing Editor, feubecriptions art- received by feupt. J. S. C. 

1 "n°,?nvil!ns for the Library ... Mueeumaenootd be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to Prof Mayo Chairman Ol CommH.ee on Museums 

Ones ions scientific or practical. concernl»i the different d-part- 
me^!rofs?udyo,u..rk,may be addressed to the several Professo.s 

* Oenetal'mfomVtlon concerning the College and its work.-studies. 
ex rn"nat < .° B ™des, boarding -places, etc, -may be obtained at the 
ex. ... i.*;.!,.,,, or In ac ( ressmg the Secretary. 
°%V.cXn. for FaVrneS! Ineti^AhouId be addressed, a. early 



' ARTIFICIAL RAIN. 

BY PROF. Q. H. FAILYER. 

MUCH has been said recently upon rain- mak- 
ing and rain-makers. The United States 
Government has soberly undertaken to produce 
rain by bombarding the air, or at least to test 
whether rain may be produced thus; all of which 
attests the great interest taken in the subject by 
the people generally. Could rain be produced 
when needed, it would be a boon to a large por- 
tion of the country. In attempts to find a scien- 
tific basis for the production of rain by the firing 
of explosives, the various phenomena attending it 
have been given credit either separately or con- 
jointly ; the mixing of a layer of warm, moist air 
with a colder one, the jarring of the air to unite 
the minute drops of water in a cloud so that they 
will fall because of greater weight, and the well- 
known fact that solid particles determine the con- 
densation of vapor are among the simpler ex- 
planations given.' 

In these discussions we have a most remarkable 
instance of the explanation of a thing before it is 
known to be a fact. In science, it is customary 
to have a substantial foundation of facts before ex- 
planations and theories. None of the phenomena 
of explosions seem adequate to produce any con- 
siderable precipitation over what would have oc- 
curred in the usual course, for all of these are 
natural agents, and some of them are most marked 
in our driest times. It would be just as un- 
scientific, however, to assert the impossibility of 
artificial production of rain before the fact and 
without a full knowledge of the causes operating, 
as the opposite course. But until the rain has 
been produced under conditions that preclude its 
coming in the natural way, or until we see that 
the causes are sufficient for the result sought, con- 
servative men may be justified in holding that a 
marked increase of rain-fall, artificially, is improb- 
able. At the same time, it is both proper and 
profitable that the Government should make the 
trials it has been making. It is profitable because 
if it does not settle the question a much greater 
sum of money will be expended in misguided ef- 
forts and in times of drought by private citizens, 
and it is proper in order to save these misguided 
efforts. Should well-directed efforts prove suc- 
cessful, this may be learned more cheaply and 
more definitely by a Government bureau than oth- 
erwise. 

But while legitimate attempts at rain-making 
are engrossing public attention, it is not to be 
wondered at that frauds and humbugs should 
arise; and some of these may be self-deceived. 
The result on the people who put their trust in 
him, and pay their money to him, is the same, 
whether or not the rain-maker is conscious of the 
humbug that he is putting upon them. Such per- 
sons usually frame their conditions in such a way 
that total failure seldom meets them^ and since 
the whole thing is shrouded in mystery, they give 
a plausible explanation for the results. For in- 
stance, Melbourne first took four days at Good- 
land to earn five hundred dollars for bringing 
rain. A storm center was moving toward Good- 
hind, and the Signal Service had predicted local 
rains in Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas, before 
he began. As a result, there were clouds and a 
very light mist at Goodland during the first part 
of his trial, and clear, cold weather during the 
last portion of the four days. Melbourne claimed 
the clouds and the mist, and explained that the 
strong wind thai first prevailed prevented his suc- 
cess. High winds from the south are usually fol- 
lowed by clouds, if not by rain, and the conditions 
that prevailed increased instead of decreased the 



chances for rain in the natural course. Since 
nothing is known of what this man Melbourne 
does to produce rain, or indeed that he does any- 
thing, probably too much should not be said as to 
what conditions will work for or against him in 
his so-called trials. But the judicial mind will 
rest upon this: he who claims to be able to do 
that which is beyond and outside of all human ex- 
perience must bear the burden of proof. An ex- 
planation of why he failed is not sufficient. He 
must succeed ; and if it be a thing that might have 
occurred without his efforts, lie must succeed re- 
peatedly until it be established beyond a reason- 
able doubt that his agency alone produced the re- 
sult. If one claims the power to produce rain, 
his efforts must be acompanied by rains in such 
number, in such a manner, and under such con- 
ditions that they cannot be mere coincidences, or 
the seeker after truth will refuse to have faith in 
him. 

Melbourne's trials at Goodland, the only ones 
that came under the writer's observation, may be 
briefly summed up : He arrived at Goodland a 
few hours after the cessation of a slow-falling rain 
of nearly two days' duration. This rain shows 
that it can rain at that time of year in that section. 
After waiting four days, he began operations ; that 
is, he went into the upper story of a small two-sto- 
ry building and was presumed to be at work, al- 
though no evidence of it reached the outsider. 
His efforts were continued for two weeks, with 
two or three short intervals between the several 
trials. Some of the time the wind blew strong ; 
at other times it was comparatively still. As a 
result, there were clouds and very light drizzles, 
but not enough to wet the soil one-half inch in 
depth. At the same time the usual autumnal 
storms prevailed over extensive areas of the Union. 
It rained in Colorado, central and eastern Kansas, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, and eastward. There 
was no evidence that the rain-maker had any in- 
fluence whatever. The phenomena experienced 
at Goodland were apparently only a part of the 
general continental storms. 

It is the opinion of the writer — an opinion form- 
ed from a very careful study of all facts bearing up- 
on the Goodland case, independent of any precon- 
ceived notion — that, as a producer ot rain, Mel- 
bourne is a fraud. If he can produce rain, no one 
will more readily acknowledge the conclusive- 
ness of the evidence than myself. But any com- 
munity that undertakes to test his power or to 
profit by his supposed ability should very careful- 
ly guard against paying money except under con- 
ditions that amount to a demonstration of his 
agency in the matter. 

WE SHOULD CULTIVATE FLOWERS. 

BY AVA HAMILL, '92. 

"We tread through fields of speckled flowers 

As if we did not know 
Our Father made them beautiful 
Because He loved us so." 

THE cultivation of flowers is the common 
.field in which we may all work. In other 
recreations of life, some persons feel as though 
they could not conscientiously take part, or 
maybe the recreations are too expensive. Ev- 
ery one can cultivate flowers, for they are within 
the reach of all ; and nothing whatever harmful 
can we get from watching as, petal after petal, the 
rose opens or the pure white lily unfolds. It is 
such an innocent amusement; and what a pleasure 
it is to see new beauties every morning and even- 
ing. During the summer months, in the twilight, 
vou watch the blossoms of the moon-plant open ; 
by the sunlight, you notice carefully how leaf 
after leaf is formed ; and of a morning you take 
equal delight in looking at the rich purple, pink, 
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and blue morning-glories — all glistening in dew, 
greetings of the coming day they send you. 

He who really loves flowers is often remind- 
ed that they are always true to him, although 
every friend on earth has forsaken him. 

The home should be made as cheerful as possi- 
ble. Who dares to say that flowers do not add 
much to a home? They give taste, reflfK«n«nt, , 
pleasure, and much to make home the place it 
ought to be, "the dearest place on earth." What 
man of thirty is not often reminded of the rose 
that grew at mother's door or the flowers the chil- 
dren used to gather for the home bouquet ? The 
tired mother may not have time for reading or 
company, but what a change it is for her to culti- 
vate flowers at odd moments. 

Flowers, so cultivated, grace every festive occa- 
sion, and cheer in gloomy days; they beautify 
the bridal chamber and the tomb ; they decorate 
the bride and the corpse. ... 



TYPES OF STUDENT CHARACTER. 

■T JULIA B. PEARCB, '90. 

IT is with students as it is with other classes of 
people. Among them you find all grades, 
from the brilliant student at the head of his class, 
who not only leads his fellows in lecture room, 
but is also skilled in games, in society work, and at 
the work-bench— in fact, seems especially gifted in 
whatever he lays his hand to — down to the dullard 
who never gets a lesson without help, and then don't 
get it ; and occasionally here as elsewhere we find 
the happy mean. Here are a few types to be found 
in our midst, and which can be studied in the hall 
or on the grounds, at our leisure moments, if we 
have any. 

The type which will be apt to engage our atten- 
tion first as the most prominent, probably, is the 
popular girl. This type can be studied at almost 
any time of day when one has an opportunity to 
pass through the hall or corridors. She is usually 
having a good time, and any who happen to be 
with her at the time seem to be happy also. She 
is bright, usually has her lesson after a fashion, 
and gets through the first year pretty well, but 
sometimes fails in the higher classes. She is pret- 
ty, and knows it, can muster about five or six beaux 
who belong to No. 3, 5, or 7 of this list (see de- 
scription below), sometimes five or six times this 
number. If she has a vacant hour, and she 
"most always sometimes does," she comes out 
and stands by the radiator until No. 3, 5, or 7 
which ever it happens to be, comes along. Or if 
not that, then she and two or three of her dittoes 
have a loud time in the study. This species of stu- 
dent (?) sometimes manages to graduate, but us- 
ually the more pronounced sorts seldom get be- 
yond the second year. 

No. 2 is the plain, methodical student. He is 
seldom conspicuous either in classroom or in shop. 
He is usually slow in arranging his thoughts, but 
when he does get them fixed they are just about 
right. His essays are prosy, written on prosy top- 
ics. He is seldom on the program for Society ex- 
hibitions, but has surprised his friends by appear- 
ing on the list of under-graduate speakers. In due 
time he completes the course, marries the popu- 
lar girl above referred to, and either settles down to 
a prosperous, happy old age or becomes President 
cf the United States, 

No. 3 is from the city as a rule. He always 
smokes cigarettes, and occasionally walks down 
the hill with No. 1 of this list. He is smart, 
knows more than he means to tell, and has plenty 
of money, which he wants the fellows to under- 
stand. He sometimes stays a year or two, but 
seldom gets higher than the second year. 

No. 4 is a quiet, unobtrusive student. She is 
neatly dressed, and usually sits at the window 
with her book in a graceful position which will be 
apt to "take" with passers by, and tries to look 



studious all the afternoon. Her mind has been 
a vacuum all the while. She didn't think a, 
thought out, the whole time she sat there. She 
walks out on nice evenings, with, her book in her 
hand, and saunters down the road in a picturesque 
way and looks well with the rest of the scenery. 
She doesn't amount to much as a student, so we 
won't spend much time discussing her*. 

No. 5 is the brUlhmtee who rides .through the 
course in a glorious style. He never studies any, 
but always comes through a recitation with' fly- 
ing colors. He has time for everything but his 
lessons. These he can bring up at any time, usu- 
ally the night before examination. He is an ora- 
tor, a musician, "waltzes sublimely," is a favorite 
with the popular girl, and usually stands well with 
the professors. He is a success at anything and 
everything he undertakes. A brilliant career iu 
after life is predicted for him, but he usually flat- 
tens out after graduation and is heard of no more — 
or perhaps., he accepts a sub-position under his 
slow-going classmate, No. 2. 

The busy, socially turned student is the next 
type. This class may be divided into two species, 
the dancing or social club student and the Y. M. 
C. A. student. Both of them are too busy with 
committees, arrangements, meetings, etc., to have 
time for study. They study some, of course, 
for policy's sake, and' usually manage to keep off 
the low-grade list. 

Now we have not mentioned all the types to be 
found among us by any means. Of course, there 
are many grades between those given and many 
entirely different ones which we have not the 
time to give even a passing notice. We will leave 
them for each student to classify for himself. 



smith's tools, and a fair knowledge of how to use 
them, 



MECHANICS FOR THE FARMER. 

BY J. A. ROKBS, '99. 

A VISIT to any one of nearly one-half of the 
farms of this country will bring before the 
mind of the casual observer poorly constructed 
granaries, corn-cribs, and stables. 

The farmer felt that he could not afford to hire 
a carpenter to erect these buildings for him, and 
lacking a knowledge of the principles of carpentry 
himself, he has probably wasted enough lumber to 
have paid for the assistance of a competent work- 
man, and has, as the result of his labors, instead 
of neat, water-proof buildings, leaky granaries, 
and barns that are, at the best, but poor shelter for 
his stock. 

He is thus subjected to an additional yearly ex- 
pense in wasted grain, and in the extra amount of 
food eaten to supply the want of proper shelter 
for his stock. 

When his plow becomes dull, or if he breaks 
the simplest part of the mechanism of his mowing 
machine, he is obliged to go to town and secure the 
help of the man at the forge, thus losing, aside 
from the blacksmith's tee, his time in going to and 
coming from town, and in the busy season time is 
an expensive article. 

While the amount lost by the farmer's not being 
capable of doing a good job of carpentry for him- 
self may seem small at first, if he will stop to 
count the cost of wasted time and lumber, spoiled 
or wasted grain, and the extra expense of keeping 
poorly sheltered stock, or the cost of hiring an ar- 
tisan every time he wishes to build a new shed or 
repair an old one, he will find that it amounts to a 
considerable sum. Indeed, it often amounts to 
the difference between profit and loss, thus decid- 
ing whether or not, in that particular case, farm- 
ing is a failure. 

At any rate it is a subject worthy of careful 
thought in deciding as to what kind of an educa- 
tion to give the boy that intends to make farming 
his profession. 

I believe that the successful farmer of the future 
must possess a good set of carpenter's and black- 



THE ALCOHOL PROCESS. 

bt pnor. a h -taiutiri. 

WHILE attention is being drawn to the alco- 
hol process of sugar manufacture, it may 
be well to consider just what the process is, and 
what is accomplished by it. Some seem to think 
that this new process is to supersede the diffusion 
process. This is a mistake. The alcohol is. used 
after the sugar has been extracted by diffusion 
and concentrated to a thick syrup. The bane of 
sorghum syrup and of sorghum sugar- making has 
been the so-called gums. They have interfered 
with the crystallization of the true cane sugar, and 
have probably been the > souroe. of the sorghum 
taste, so-called. Dr. Wiley discovered that these 
substances were insoluble- in weak alcohol, while. 
sugar will remain in solution. He therefore 
takes a syrup that ha*, been evaporated to a grav- 
ity of 55^ BfJx at a reduced, pressure, and instead 
of putting it in the vacuum pans and evaporating 
to crystallization, to each gallon of this syrup is 
added a gallon of alcohol. The gums separate 
out, and the clear syrup, containing practically all 
the sugar T is drawn or, filtered off . It is then evap- 
orated in vacuum pans in the usual way. 

It may be stated on good authority that good 
average cane has yielded one hundred and fifty 
pounds of sugar to the ton, with from twenty to 
thirty pounds more remaining in the molasses 
that may be secured by re-treatment. This 
means fully one hundred seventy-five pounds of 
sugar per ton of cane. The best sorghum grown 
in good seasons will do even better than this. 
When it is remembered that our Kansas factories 
have given an average output in some cases of 
only fifty pounds, and of one hundred pounds as 
the highest from a ton of cane, the significance 
of these figures will be understood. * The results 
above were on a manufacturing scale, and not as 
a laboratory trial. The alcohol is distilled off 
and recovered with extremely little loss, and may 
be used over and over again. The cheapness of 
alcohol, aside from the internal revenue tax, will 
render the process practicable on this score. 

LIVE STOCK FOR SALE. 
The College offers to sell some good Jersey cows 
and heifers, the former in milk; several head of 
Shorthorn cows and heifers of high merit; a hand- 
some Aberdeen- Angus heifer in calf; and a very 
fine yearling Holstein-Fresian bull, bred by Mr. 
M. E. Moore, and out of the very best butter strains 
in the country. Prices are reasonable, aiid corre- 
spondence is solicited. Address Prof. Georgeson, 
Manhattan, Kans. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as become* men and women anywhere, 
ii expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the tormation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

CIrrscs are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may he absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho*s to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather foi 
a UctilfO from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and fourth -year classes. Once a week all the 
clashes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The Websler and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every' Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held In a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
Undents are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall Is opened for a social gather- 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891. 91. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January <th to March aeth. 
Spring Term-March 38th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
189a 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lew without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
m and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore. Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LO CAL MATT ERS. 

A number of students ate their Thanksgiving 
turkey at home. 

The foot-ball teums played a number of games 
on Thanksgiving Day.. 

^ Dr. and Mrs. Mayo were guests of Junction 
Cityfriends on Thursday. 

New students drop in occasionally, even though 
the end of the term be near. 

Prof. Olin lectured last evening at Marysville 
■ before the teachers of Marshall county. 

Mr. Harman, of the Valley Falls Vindicator, 
visited with relatives at the College yesterday. 
The Farm has purchased a fine Berkshire boar 

from the famous breeder, N. H. Gentry, of Se- 
dalia, Mo. 

The Library has received, with the compliments 
of the author, Dr. J. H. Gilbert, of Lawes & 
Gilbert, a copy of "Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry," bound in calf. 

The Chemical Department has just received an 
imported mill for use in the laboratory. The 
pattern is one in general use in Experiment Sta- 
tion laboratories throughout the country. 

The Library is indebted to Hon. John A. An- 
derson for the Record of the Fiftieth Congress, 
seventeen volumes, bound, and to Senator Plumb 
for a like number of volumes of the Fifty-first 
Congress. • 

The names of President Fairchild and Profes- 
sors Popenoe, Walters. Lantz, and Mason appear 
on the programme of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety, which meets in annual session at Beloit on 
December 8th, 9th, and 10th. 

Our College world was seriously disturbed this 
week by announcement of the suspension of four 
students for various periods of time, and the pub- 
lic reprimand of nine others, all for offenses against 
good order in the vulgar tricks of hallow e'en and 
misuse of College property, as well as injury to 
the good name of the College. 



played, or fruit was passed, and so the evening 
sped until the bell told it was, time to say, good- 
night. 

The Special Session of the Society on Satur- 
day evening la*t gave the Webstere opportunity 
to entertain invited guests to the number of about 
two hundred, who gathered at an early hour not- 
withstanding the cold wave. The programme, a 
neatly-printed copy of which was in rhe hands of 
each guest, was made up much in the order of 
those of regular sessions, although possibly the 
Committee on Programme saw that a goodly por- 
tion of the "talent" was assigned to duty on the 
occasion. Be that as it may, certain it was that 
the session *i^jis_highly entertaining to the visi- 
tors as it was creditable to the Society. 
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Prof. A. J. Cook, with Mrs. Cook, who is a 
niece of President Fairchild, and their son, visited 
in the President's family this week, on the way to 
California for a winter tour. Prof. Cook gave a 
brief but interesting talk on Tuesday morning in 
the chapel, referring to the mutua! relations exist- 
ing between this College and the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, where he has just completed 
twenty-five years of service. 

Prof. Willard gave the usual Friday lecture 
yesterday, an entertaining and suggestive presen- 
tation of the importance of carbon in theeconomv 
of our planet. Incidentally, he illustrated the ad- 
vantages to the woi Id of study in chemistry, which 
had brought to light the multitude of uses to which 
carbon is put in nature and the arts. The lecture 
was illustrated by a collection of specimens to be 
examined by the crowd of interested students af- 
terwards. 

The usual Thanksgiving evening social was at- 
tended with a very large number of pleasure seek- 
ers. After a short time spent in greetings be- 
tween former students, the Faculty, and students 
of the present term, all passed into the Chapel 
where the orchestra entertained the audience with 
some music, after which Misses fielder and Dow 
rendered Wagner's "Tanhauser," a piano duet. 
The platform entertainment consisted of the man- 
euvers of a well-drilled, neatly uniformed broom- 
brigade. The girls did themselves great credit, 
proving that women are capable of learning "a 
thing or two" on short notice. After exercises, 
the band played a march, and the audience dis- 
persed to the several rooms, where games were 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

C. A. Kimball, Third year in 1890-91, is teach- 
ing near Clarkson. 

E: G. Voiles, Second-year, drops out of classes 
to work on the farm. 

I. B. Parker, Fourth-year^ enjoyed a visit last 
week from his mother. 

Mayme A. Houghton, '91, begins her teaching 
Monday next at Cleburne. 

Mollie A. Stewart, First-year in 1889-90, is vis- 
iting her sister at College. 

Mary E. Cottrell, '91, reports a pleasant term 
of teaching in Wabaunsee. 

W. N. Mitchell has returned to College after 
a week's absence at home. 

J. U. Zimmerman^ student last year, attended 
the Thanksgiving Day social. 

A. H. Hepler, student last year, has a school in 
the southern part of the county. 

May and Lockhart Harman, Third-year students 
in 1889-90, greeted friends at the social. 

Miss Mamie Thompson, of Wamego, visited 
friends at the College several days this week. 

Kate H. Pierce, Second-year in 1890-91, is 
spending a few weeks visiting friends in Chicago. 

F. A. Hutto, '85, writes from Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, where he is prospering as County Attorney. 

O. L. Utter, 'SS, writes of successful work as 
Principal of Garden City High School with sixty 
pupils. 

C. W. McCord, Second-year in 1890-91, visit- 
ed the College yesterday. He reports successful 
teaching. 

E. P. Smith, Third-year in 1889-90, writeslro"rn" 
Fresno, California, inquiring about completing 
the course here. 



Kimball, '87, Manhattan; S. S. Cobb, '89, Wag- 
goner, I. T. ; Mary Lee, '89, Manhattan ; Mary 
E. Cottrell of Wabaunsee, P. S. Creager of. 
amestown, A. A; Gist of Belleville, W. W 
utto of St. George, P. C. Milner of Topekai 
Lillian St. John of Zeandal'e, Nellie McDonald, 
Bertha Wmchip, Madeleine Milner, Callie Sting- 
ley, and D, C. McDowell, of Manhattan, all o£ 
91, and the post-graduates from various classes. 
Frankie Green, Thirdryear in 18^8, for two 
years past instructor and preceptress in Chaddock 
College, Quincy, III., has been compelled by ill 
health to drop all duties for the remainder of the 
year. She is at home in Manhattan. 

Gertrude Cobum, '91, writes enthusiastically of 
her wortois teacher of Cooking, English, and 
Physical Geography in the schoolsof Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. She visits Chicago schools this week 
tor information as to work and methods. 

W. H. Phipps, Second- year in 1890-91, sends us 
the first number of Our District School, a neat- 
ly designed 8-page monthly devoted to the educa- 
tional interests of district 1 10, Dickinson County, 
where he is teaching at present. The paper is a 
stylograph print, and shows him to be a good 
penman. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 
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W. T Allen, Second-year in 1890-91. teaches 
in the Cleburne neighborhood in the northern part 
of Riley county. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, agricultural editor of the 
iopeka Capital, spent Thanksgiving Day with 
his Manhattan friends. 

Lucy Ellis, Third-year in 1890-91, teaches the 
home school at Havensville. She expects to 
graduate with the class of '93. 

Jennie R. Smith, Second-year in 1888-89, »ow 
a student at Washburn, spends this week's holi- 
day with her parents in Manhattan. 

F. C. Holcomb, student in 188S-89, '« station 
agent and operator for the Missouri Pacific Rail' 
way Company at Penaloosa, Kansas. 

G. H. Deibler. Third-year in 1886-7, suffers 
the loss of his father, who died on Friday of last 
week at his home in Manhattan. 

Miss Gertie Scott of Silver Lake, spent Thanks- 
giving Day with her friend, Maud Kennett, aiid 
enjo\ed her visit to the College on Friday. 

H. E. Robb, '88, writes of election to the of- 
fice of County Surveyor in Greenwood county. 
The people of Greenwood will have in nim a 
careful, conscientious, and pains-taking officer. 

W. S. Arbuthnot, '91, who is attending a vet- 
erinary college in Chicago, expects* to complete 
the course this year. He was enabled to enter 
the senior year by special work done here during 
the summer. 

The following graduates graced the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day social with their presence: E. H. Perry 
'86, Topeka; H. A. Piatt, 'S6, Leoti ; F. G.' 
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service* would be more valuable either to himself or bis em- 
ployer!. Mr. Johnson tried to oouvlnoe the audience that bor- 
rowing money for any purpose was a bad practice, even for ed- 
ucational purposes; also thought that it was healthful for a 
student to do some physloal work along with his mental exer- 
tions. His best point was that students who worked their way 
through college were learning the valuable lesson of how to be 
economical. Mr. Doll could easily see from past examples, 
such as Garfield and others who had borrowed money to get an 
education, that a man couldn't afTord to work his way through 
college if he could possibly borrow enough money to get 
through without. Judges decided unanamously in favor of the 
negative. After reoess, B. D. Haller read an essay on "Boxing 
which was short but right to point. Select reading by Samuel 
Hogbln was heartily cheered by the Society. Mr. Hogbln s se- 
lection was a production of Bill Nye's, and lrom the way It was 
delivered everybody was impressed with the thought that there 
Is a bright future In the elooutlonary Held for Mr. Hogbln if tie 
should ohoose to pursue that course. C. Holslnger gave the 
late news in a very condensed form. Under the heads of Un - 
finished" and "New Business." the Society dispensed with the 
week's buslness.besides having valuable praotlce in parliament- 
ary law. Aft 10:80 the Society adjourned, everybody being well 
pleased with the way In whioh the evening had been spent. 

J. D. K. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PRO*. J. ». WALTERS. 



The teachers of McPhevson attended the Ar- 
kansas Valley Association at Hutchinson on Fri- 
day last, in a body. 

Ex-Senator ingalls has accepted the invitation 
of the literary societies of William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri, to deliver an address next June 
on condition that he is in the United States. 

F. Opper, the famous cartoonist on Puck, is a 
cousin of A. W. Teachout, of Atchison. The two 
were boys together at Madison, O., and hoed corn 
in the same row. Opper began his artistic career 
in the studio of Frank Beard, whom he now excels. 
The Committee on Programme for the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Kansas State Teachers' Association 
has completed its labors. It has, with a great 
deal of care, arranged for a programme which 
will be one of the most interesting ever heard at 
the meetings of the Association. The meetings 
will be held December 29th, 30th, and 31st. The 
usual reduction in railroad and hotel rates will be 
given. 

The class of '94 of Midland College at Atchison 
has been instrumental in procuring a human skele- 
ton for the scientific department. Each physician 
in the city contributed a sum towards the purchase 
of the skeleton and the class contributed the deficit. 
After chapel on ihe morning of the 2nd, the skele- 
ton was foi mally presented. The President of the 
class, in a well-chosen, speech acquainted the Fac- 
ulty and students with the manner in which the 
skeleton was procured, and, on behalf of the class, 
presented it to Midland. 

The announcement comes from the east that the 
Kansas State University at Lawrence has recently 
received an endowment of $91,618 at the hands 
of William B. Spooner, one of Boston's large and 
philanthropic capitalists. The money is in cash, 
and is deposited in New York City to the credit 
of the college. Oberlin College in Ohio receives a 
like amount. These are the largest single endow- 
ments either of these colleges ever received. As to 
the Kansas University, the donation is a very grat- 
ifying recognition of the high standing it has in the 
east. 

Some weeks ago the papers stated that Prof. 
Blake, of the State University, had discovered a 
new theory explaining the rain-making process of 
General Dyrenfoith. This week the news goes 
around that "Reuben Jarvis, a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools of Smith Center, Kansas, claims to 
have discovered chemicals with which he can pro- 
duce rain, and offers to enter into contracts with 
the farmers of Kansas for their water supply next 
year at prices far below those of Mr. Melbourne." 
What wonder the Missourians are beginning to 
nickname us "rainmakers i" 

The.Topeka Public Library was eleven years old 
on the' 12th inst. It was started by an association 
of ladies when Topeka was a town of about 5,000 
inhabitants. The original library consisted of 147 
volumes in a single book case, the proprietors of a 
dry goods store kindly allowing space for it in the 
rear of their room. The librory was open to its 
patrons twice a week, the ladies of the association 
alternating as librarian. The library has now a fine 
building and 12.200 volumes. It must be said, 
however, that the maintenance of the library cost 
its founders and associates years of work, 
was finally 
ful assistance 
Fe Railroad Company and its officers. 

It is reported that Superintendent Fitzpatrick, 
formerly of Leavenworth, but now the Superin- 
tendent of the Omaha schools, has made that city 
a peculiar offer. The total cost of the schools of 



Omaha last year was $352,785.81. Prof. Fitz- 
patrick says that he would be willing to sign a con- 
tract to take the aforesaid sum of money each 
year for ten years, and maintain the schools, cut- 
ting no teacher's salary, and present the city at 
the end of the ten years with one first-class twelve- 
room building. ' He,. would furnish teachers, fuel, 
etc., for the increasing number of scholars, and ask 
no salary for himself, relying on the certainty of 
making a good thing out of the contract. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each, student is. expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
Outline of Instruction: — ■ 



of work, and 
made a success through the power- 
of the Atchison, Topeka & S^nta 



Fall Term: 



FIRST YEAR. 

Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 



Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Hook keeping. 

Free hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Spring term: Algebra. 

English Structure. • 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 



Fall Term: 



BULL FOR SALE. 
The College has a fine yearling Holstein-Frie- 
sian bull, which is offered for sale. Hli breeding 
is exceptionally good. He was sired by Consul 
Gerben, a bull that sold last year for $500, and 
his dam is Empress Josephine 5th, which took the 
first prize at the State Fair in 1889 as the best but- 
ter cow there. He weighed 1000 pounds on his 
first birthday, and is in every respect a promising 
young bull. Intending purchasers should address 
the Professor of Agriculture, Manhattan. 

nAHHATTAH ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



'WINGLE 
) all kinds, 



& VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 



OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 

'75. 



LX, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



SECOND YEAR. 

Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed. Projection Drawing. 
Agrioulture or Hous< hold Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

8prino Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Soienoe. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy ) 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fall Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric. 
Industrial. 

8prinoTekm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
Dralting two hours. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
Fall Ter*: Agrioulture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
-—1 Veterinary Science or Fiorloulturo. 

Industrial. 
Sprino Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture. Horticulture, 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing (ho ColL-ge course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
(rial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ot other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and oifers opportunity ior increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business iorms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

'Ihe shops and offices are opened alternoons and Saturdays lor the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the Student who works wins respect ; and it isamatteroi 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid ior unless the student is 
einployed-outside oi required horns oi labor-upon work for the pro 
fit ol the College. Students are so employed upon the iarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about tht buildings. The labor is paid fo.' 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hum. the Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the ncces 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ol the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their l-nefit; and the increasing 
extent ot the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 



be monthly pay-roll tor ihe past year ranges from $.-50 to $400. 
Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring fai 



an. I -> pay part ot their expense 

able to earn their way through College 

vary accoi.ling to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 

expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 

sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va 

cation of three months offers opportunity for tann or other remuner 

alive labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it hi 

has the ability to use his chances well. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., 
(Country Produce, etc. 
Poyntz Ave. 



Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



JQ. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
1 Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
, and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. 
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and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
.. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens,*etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR — Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given awajfc 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 

DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 121 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned hv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFELD'S SHOE ST< IRE- It is a subject of common remark 
that Rthfeld's prices on first class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices, for which reliable goodscan besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.00; ladies' fine dongoia shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY. 



'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
JT strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. 
cial Hotel. 



Stable three doors east of Commer- 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Kte.-h and Salt Meats in great variety 
Students are inviled to cull at their market on Poyntz Avenue 
one door east of Kox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon 



BAKERY 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. 
Atchison. Delivery every dav Oulers mav be left at 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line ot Confectionery. 



F 
the 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 HA I lis, si.oocaBn. iz suave, ifi.OO, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ially. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 



BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1 
_ iallv. All ' 
Second" Sceet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



irms, 

In these ways a few students are 

The amount so earned will 



1"Mlli r-l'O'I CA. II STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

, Queensware. Free de- 
livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
rrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 



/"v HUNTRESS, l>ry Goods, Groceries 

warn. 

the College especially solicited. 



EH. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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MISREPRESENTATION IN PLANT 
CATALOGUES. 

BY PROF. K. A. POPENOE. 

MANY are not aware that there 'is a law in 
the Kansas Statutes, passed in the Session 
of 1886, to punish misrepresentation and deception 
in the sale of trees and plants, — a law intended 
not to abridge the rights of the dealers in any 
case, but to protect the purchaser, where necessa- 
ry, as it too often is. The law provides for punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment, and by liability 
to damages three times the actual loss, of the per- 
son who shall misrepresent any tree or plant, or 
who shall defraud by substituting inferior or dif- 
ferent varieties, or who shall falsely represent the 
name, age, or class of such tree or plant. 

As to the actual or possible justice of this law 
or of the principle implied, it is not our present 
purpose to speak. But a perusal of recent cata- 
logues of dealers in plants and Seeds suggests the 
thought that while Congress is forbidding the use 
of the mails to lotteries, it might also take notice 
of some of these seedsmen as kindred swindlers. 
It is true that generally the purchaser of the 
plants or seeds gets a tangible something in return 
for his money, and that often the something, if 
not actually what it is said to be, is at least some- 
thing of value ; yet there are other possible cases 
where the purchaser is not only deceived as to 
the name, but is also deceived in his reasonable 
hope to get something of use or beauty. 

A case in point is furnished among others hy 
the catalogue of a seedsman doing business not a 
thousand miles from La Crosse, Wisconsin, who 
twice a year sends out a catalogue of a character 
similarly unreliable, if unreliability consists in giv- 
iug an impression calculated to mislead. The 
flowers and plants advertised in this catalogue are 
not in all cases to be avoided as weeds, to be sure, 
though some of them are, while from the descrip- 
tions the reader is led to think them novelties of 
the greatest value. So far as the illustrations are 
original with this dealer, they are alike unreliable 
and overdrawn, and do not give a correct idea of 
the plants figured. 

In these points the dealer in question is not 
peculiar, but in one accomplishment in the way of 
descriptive deception he seems to be the "great 
original," so far as our observation goes. In his 
list of winter-blooming plants is included the well- 
known Euphorbia sfilendcns, to be had of every 
florist in the country at reasonable rates. Here, 
however, this plant appeals to buyers in a new 
wav. It is called by a name which has from 
time to time been applied, and probably with 
equal propriety, to every thorny exotic: "The 
Crown of Thorns." The description states that 
"On the wild, rocky hills of Judea and in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Jerusalem this emblem- 
atic plant is found, and from there our original 
stock was secured. . . The 'Crown of Thorns,' 
worn by our Savior, was made out of this plant, 
and some sacred historians assert that the 
drink given to our Savior before his death was 
made from the juice of this plant." 

The plant in question is a native of the Isle of 
France, as every florist knows, and the whole 
statement of the catalogue is without a shade of 
truth. From one, judge all. In his lists of gar- 
den seeds '.his dealer includes more so-called nov- 
elties than any dozen reputable seedsmen in the 
country, and extends the list by a la/ge number of 
suits of which his "Selected and Improved Strain" 
is offered. A trial of many of these seeds has shown 
us that in most cases there is less to expect from 
the "selected" o: - "improved" seeds of this deal- 
er than from the average commission seeds as 



sold in the corner grocery at much lower prices. 
One of the most highly-praised articles in the 
last list of this dealer is the so-called "hardy 
day-blooming moon-flower," which in descrip- 
tion and figure is truly charming and greatly to 
be desired. But this grand novelty turns out to 
be a well-known pest in disguise. Its true char- 
acter will be shown when it is named more prop- 
erly "perennial wild morning-glory," and when 
it is known that it is ten times more persistent 
than the annual morning-glory, through its enor- 
mous perennial roots, from which the plant, like 
hope, springs eternal, treat it ever so harshly. 
An experience in a Shawnee County corn-field 
enables the writer to speak with assurance in this ; 
and while it is not supposed that the purchaser of 
the "day-blooming moon-flower" is likely to 
plant it in his corn-field, it is quite likely that the 
plant, once domesticated, will find its own way 
thither without difficulty. 



MAKING A HOME LIBRARY. 

BY GRACE M. CLARK, '92. 

SUPPOSE we area family of manual laborers ; 
work is plenty at our house, and money doesn't 
come in much faster than it is paid out for food and 
clothing. We want to make a library that shall 
give us the best returns in enjoyment and culture 
for the few hours and the few dollars we can spare 
for reading. We have, to begin with, the Bible and 
our common school books. We add a dictionary 
first, a good unabridged ; the best is worth enough 
more than the second best to more than balance 
the difference in price, and a pocket dictionary is 
a very unsatisfactory affair. We have in our un- 
abridged, besides the dictionary proper and pict- 
ures enough to amuse the children for many a 
rainy day, a brief history of our language and its 
early literature, which will afford a very interest- 
ing post-graduate course in English for our com- 
mon-school graduates. The Bible, the common 
school books, and the dictionary make a good sol- 
id foundation for our library. When we get rested 
from paying for our dictionary, we get a good cy- 
clopedia — one made for America. By putting to- 
gether the historical and biographical sketches in 
that, we can piece up our own histories of any 
country we read about, till we can afford to buy 
their histories ready made. 

The dictionary and the cyclopedia take nearly 
all our spare money for two or three years, but it 
is surprising how easily, afterwards, other books 
come to keep them company. Meantime, we in- 
vest in a few paper-covered copies of classics. 
They cost from two cents up. We try Anderson's 
tales for the children. We read carefully one or 
two of .Shakespeare's plays, and, from the interest 
taken in them, decide at what stage in our library- 
making we can afford a complete set of Shakes- 
peare, for we don't want to buy any books 
just for show. For a very small outlay we get a 
taste of a great many authors, and we can decide 
which ones we want to own. We keep on hand 
all the reputable publishers' catalogues we can 
get, and hold family council over them occasion- 
ally to decide what books we can afford to own. 

Ruskin thinks it is a disgrace to own any books 
but leather-bound ones — we smiled when we 
read that in a much-prized ten-cent paper-backed 
copy of his "Sesame and Lilies." But we don't 
intend to fast until we can afford china dishes ; nei- 
ther do we intend to do without books until we can 
get them bound in leather. We shall consider the 
use of a book when we choose its dress. Our Bi- 
ble and dictionary must be well bound, but our 
novels and poetry will do very well in cheap cam- 
bric dresses. We want our rows of books to look 
as nice as possible, so, when we can, we shall have 
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our poets dressed uniformly, and our novels, too. 
We shall put up good substantial shelves, and 
stain or paint their edges; when they are well 
filled with books, te*v people will think whether 
they are home-made or came from the cabinet 
maker's, and the difference in the prices of the 
two sorts of shelves will buy more books. The 
shelves shall not be put 'much higher than our 
heads ; for we want our books within easy reach, 
and the book won't stand the temperature at the 
top of the ordinarily heated room much better 
than our brain would. 

We want every member of the family to have 
an interest in the home library, down to the small- 
est one who is able to talk and look at pictures. 
She shall have her book then, a good handsome 
one, taken care of just as her Sunday hat is taken 
care of, till she arrives at years of discretion. 
Then when she goes, to school her inclination to 
tear up books won't be as strong as if her only ac- 
quaintances among books had been the abomina- 
bly ugly ones of the Mother Goose sort. 

If all the members of our family are not partic- 
ularly in love with any one poet— and of course 
they won't be — we shall get a good book of select- 
ed poetry. Its contents shall be strong and pure, 
for the sort of poetry our sentimental girl reads 
will have a great influence in determining her 
ideas of right and wrong. 

We want to have in our library always some- 
thing that will really interest the hardest working 
member of our family. It isn't always a sign of 
mental weakness or moral depravity when a person 
goes to sleep over a classic. And if that hard work- 
er is interested in something broadly humorous, so 
it be not coarse, or lightly sentimental, so it be not 
sickly, he is happier for the time, and he is form- 
ing a habit that may be worth a great deal to him 
in after years. 

It is needless to say that we won't have any of 
the"Snag-Toothed Jim" sort of books in our home 
library-such books very seldom get into home li- 
braries ; they get into the pockets of boys whose 
homes haven't any library, or if they have, the 
books in it are so wearisomely good that the boy 
has no use for them. Mayne Reid's, Cooper's, 
and Marryatt's books are said to be a good anti- 
dote for the trashier sort of boys' literature, and 
we shall buy them for our boys if they are hardly 
interested in books. We shall think seventeen 
times before we buy a book of an agent, remem- 
bering Emerson's advice not to read books less 
than a year old. 

We have often heard girls say, "I wish people 
would give me books when they give me pres- 
ents." Of course it isn't nice to talk about pres- 
ents that way, but we shall consider whether our 
girls would rather have books than anything else, 
and shall act accordingly. 

Of course our library will grow slowly, of ne- 
cessity. But that necessity is a virtue. We don't 
want to buy books much faster than we can read 
them. So our home library will be a joy forever; 
for it will keep growing, and we shall grow with 
its growth. 

BASK IN SUNSHINE.-IF THERE IS NONE, 
MAKE SOME. 

IIV KITSKHIA MUDdK, '98. 

WHEN the word sunshine is mentioned we at 
once think of the great body aromid which 
our own planet rotates, and of the warm, pleasant 
rays which it casts upon us, renewing the energy 
within us, invigorating us to greater action and a 
desire for better things. 

But I speak of a sunshine of our own, which we 
all possess and can make at pleasure, and which 
has as much effect as the veritable sunshine, if 
not more in some instances. Doubtless most of you 
have read of Donatello's Sunshine, — the wine 
which had been made in his family for generations 
and generations, no one else knowing the secret of 



its making. What a beautiful, sparkling wine it 
was, — well deserving the name of sunshine, — and 
what a delicious sensation it produced upon those 
who partook of it! Once having tasted it, one 
longed to taste again. However, our Sunshine is 
not Donatello's wine, but it may be likened unto 
it in many ways. Our Sunshine is Cheerfulness. 
You all know wha* a pleasure it is to converse 
with a cheerful person, and how we, as was the 
case with Donatello's Sunshine, desire to have 
more of it. There are some people who never 
seem to have a care, who are always cheerful and 
good-natured, no matter what happens. Doubtless 
they have just as many real trials as their neighbor 
who is always borrowing trouble and looking on 
the dark side of life ; yet they keep their troubles 
to themselves and do not go aoout complaining of 
this, that, and the other, but take things as they 
come and make the best of them. 

To be cheerful does not mean that we must 
wear a "painted smile" on our face all the time. 
That grows monotonous, but we must try to be 
pleasant and try to make others feel so too. The 
"blues" is a contagious disease. We all know 
how depressing it is to talk to some one who is al- 
ways complaining and grumbling about something. 
There are times when we do not feel just like being 
jolly and pleasant, but let us try and shake off this 
spirit and not let others catch the "blues" from us. 
There are people who have such a sunshiny nature 
that no one can feel depressed where they are, and 
how many friends these cheerful people have ! If 
you are feeling low-spirited how much good a pleas- 
ant chat with a friend of this sort does you. You 
go home feeling really happy, and yet you hardly 
know why. But think a moment; isn't it because 
some of the rays of this friend's Sunshine have 
fallen upon you, and warmed your dormant im- 
pulses to a new activity? 

So let us make our own Sunshine; and its rays, 
falling upon others, may do a good we never 
dreamed of. 



MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Agriculture. — One hundred and eighty-five 
acres of land used for farm purposes, with hun- 
dreds of plots under experiment in grain, grasses, 
and forage crops ; and illustrating various methods 
of culture and rotation. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for ex- 
perimental uses; and connected with it a general- 
purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, horses, 
and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are 
provided with steam power and equipped with im- 
proved machinery for shelling, grinding, thresh- 
ing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two piggenes, one of ten pens for experiment- 
al uses, and one of six pens, with separate yards, 
for general purposes. 

An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two 

stories, and corn-cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen- Angus, Hereford, and 
Jersey cattle ; Berkshire and Poland-China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock, and equipments, are valued at 

#'26,000. 

Horticulture and Entomology. — Orchards 
containing 200 varieties of apples, 30 of peaches, 
30 of pears, 20 of plums, 30 of cherries, and five 
of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small 
fruit, including blackberries, raspberries, goose 
berries, currants, and strawberries ; and vineyard 
with 100 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing 
twenty varieties of from one to twenty years' 

growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a variety of ever- 
greens and deciduous trees. Sample rows, con- 
taining about 150 varieties of ornamental and use- 
ful shrubs and trees, labeled. 



Vegetable garden, with hot-beds and cold- 
frames, and experimental beds. Practice rows 
for student's budding, grafting, cultivating, and 
pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished green- houses 
of three rooms each, stocked with a collection of 
native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from 
American forests, and a large series of specimens 
in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and 
grounds, $13,000. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, 
fitted with tables and apparatus for a class of 
eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen in 
quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities 
for assaying, with a mineralogical collection and 
general illustrative apparatus. Value, exclusive 
of building, $8,000. 

Botany — A general herbarium, consisting of a 
large collection of plants of the United States and 
other countries ; a Kansas herbarium, containing 
specimens illustrating the distribution and varia- 
tion of plants throughout the State ; also twenty- 
eight compound microscopes, four dissecting mi- 
croscopes, tools, reagents, Wall-charts, etc. Val- 
ued at $3,000. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. 
— A general museum well fitted with cases con- 
taining valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of 
wild and domestic animals. The largest collection 
of Kansas fishes and mollusks in the State. Kan- 
sas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes, and 
vertebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound- 
builders' and Indian relics. Kansas fossils and 
rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science : A laboratory fitted with 
apparatus and re-agents, for the study of disease. 
A collection of charts, models, and anatomical 
preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased 
structuee. Value, including general museum, 
$4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, ea- 
sels, and implements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological 
instruments, etc. Edelman's dynamo electric ma- 
chine, Thompson's potential galvanometer, Cou- 
lomb's torsion balance, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The val- 
ue of the whole is $4,000. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, 
plane-table, compasses, levels, chains, models, etc. 
Valued at $1,250. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter 
shop, with separate benches for tools for forty-five 
students in each class, besides lathes, mortising 
machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friez- 
er, boring machine, grinder, and general chest of 
took for fine work. Power furnished by a ten- 
horse power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, 
lathes, etc. Testing machine, charts and models. 
Inventory of material and apparatus in both 
shops, $8,300. 

Kitchen Lamoratory, with ranges, cooking 
utensils, dining room furnishings, dairy furniture. 
Valued at $600. 

Printing. — Office with thirty pairs of cases, 
large fonts of six-point, eight-point, ten-point, 
and eleven-point Roman type ; a good assortment 
of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press 
with steam power, a new Liberty quarto- medium 
job press; a Gordon eighth medium; a mitering 
machine, a rule-cutving machine, and a paper cut- 
ter. Value of equipment., $4,300. 

Sewing Rooms, with seven machines, models, 
patterns, and cases ; worth $600. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and 
other instruments ; valued at $2,000. 

A LIBRARY, carefully selected and catalogued, 
containing over 1 1.000 bound volumes, and 3,000 
pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained in con- 
nection with the library, where may he found on 
file forty-five of the leading literary, scientific, 
technical, and agricultural periodicals, and several 
hundred newspapers, including the daily and 
weekly papers from all parts of the State. Value 
of Library, $20,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands 
of arms (breech-loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), 
with accoutrements; two three-inch rifled gons ; 
also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of 
arms, $1,000. 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January <;th to March a«th. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
189a 93- 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to Invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 
NOTICE. 
The annual catalogue for 1890-91 is out of print, 
and a remainder from that for 1889-90 will be used 
instead during the few months before the issue for 
1891-92. The facts given apply in general to pres- 
ent conditions except in such particulars as are 
given in this issue of the Industrialist. The 
course of study now varies slightly from that given 
in the catalogue, but is still open to graduates 
from district school courses, and from the best 
grammar schools. 

A beautiful "Amazonian Lily" (Eucharis 
Amazonia) is in bloom in the greenhouse. 

The Cadets gathered in large numbers on the 
range yesterday afternoon for target practice. 

Mrs. Kirshner went to Salina on Tuesday to 
visit for a few days before returning to Kansas City. 

The College is represented in the Oneida Farm- 
ers' Institute by Professors Lantz, Hood, and 
Georgeson. 

Sec'y Graham will lecture on Friday evening 
next before the Riley County Teachers' Associa- 
tion at Randolph. 

Mr. Cy. Thurman', representing the Geo. R. 
Dickinson Paper Company, of St. Louis, paid a 
visit to the College yesterday. 

The classes in Horticulture have made cuttings 
of many varieties of grapes and ornamental plants, 
and are now engaged in grafting apples. 

Judge Abbott, of Garden City, called upon his 
three children at College, this week, and gave a 
short talk in Chapel Monday morning. 

Prof. Rain's classes were glad to greet him 
again on Monday morning. He was detained a 
few days in Ohio by symptoms of an attack of 
fever, but is well again. 

Major Cole, now conducting a series of meet- 
ings in Manhattan churches, took charge of the 
chapel exercises yesterday morning, and interest- 
ed the students by some earnest words of encour- 
agement and exhortation. 

Mr. A. A. Cottrell,of Wabaunsee, was present 
at the Alpha Beta exhibition last evening, and 
this morning visited various departments of the 
College, showing all his old-time interest in the 
industrial features of the institution of which he is 
a liberal patron. 

Mr. F. P. Baker, r»f Commonwealth fame, vis- 
ited the College on Thursday in company with 
Mr. L. K. Elliott, lie expressed surprise and ad- 
miraton at the extent of industrial training pro- 
vided for in the College. The new iron-working 
shop meets his special commendation. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Cottrell, of the 
Manhattan Agricultural College, son of A. A. 
Cottrell, of Wabaunsee, has been employed as 
Superintendent of Vice President Morton's farm 
near Pougnkeepsie, New York. Boys, take no- 
tice! Mr. Cottrell is a graduate of the Agricultur- 
al College, and thus he gets a good situation.— 
Westmoreland Recorder. 

The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Alpha 
Beta Society, held last evening, was pronounced 
their best for several years. There was through- 
out a tone of high order in the productions. 
The freedom from the tendency to ridicule, which 
has been growing, deserves commendation. The 
address was given by Geo. L. Clothier, on 
"Modern Democratic Tendencies;" the debate 
was by Ivy F. Harner and E. T. Abell, on the 
question, "That the State Should Provide Work 



for the unemployed. " Orations were given by 
Kate Oldham, on""The Ruins of Time ;" and May 
Secrest, on the changes of "Six Hundred Years" 
of the past, and briefly forecasting the probabilities 
of the next six hundred. C. H. Thompson pre- 
sented the Gleaner. The music, under the direc- 
tion of Sarah Cottrell, consisted of a male quar- 
tette, "The Moon is Brightly Beaming;" chorus, 
"Come to the Mountain"; vocal solo, "An- 
chored," by R. A. Clark ; "The Spelling School ;" 
quartette, "Musical Museum;" and sextette, 
"Come to Me, Gentle Dreams." A tableau, ' 'The 
Finding of Moses," and a shadow pantomime, 
M. Maude Gardiner, Committee, gave pleasing 
variation. 

The Fifth Division of the Third-year Class en- 
tertained the audience in chapel yesterday after- 
noon. The speakers and topics follow: A. F. 
Neimoller, "True Manhood;" Edith McDowell, 
"Inequality," L. Olmstead, "Objects and Lim- 
its of Science;" Eusebia Mudge, "What Might 
Have Been;" H. L. Pellet, "The Volunteer Sol- 
dier;" Nora Newell, "Are We a Frivolous Peo- 
ple?" C. F. Pfuetze, "Russian Nihilism;" J. A. 
Rokes, "The American Flag." 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 
Emma Secrest, '89, attended the exhibition. 



28.9 inches; at 9 p.m. 28.927 inches. The max- 
imum was 29.509 inches at 2 p.m. on the 17th ; the 
minimum was 28.41 inches at 7 a.m. on the 27th, 
a range of 1.099 .inches. 

The rain-fall was 0.255 inches, falling on the 
2nd, I2th,i4th-i5th, 20th, and 22nd. Thisisi.14 
inches below normal. The highest rain-fall for 
November was 7.83 inches in 1879; the least, 
none in 1872. 

The wind was from the southwest twenty-two 
times; north, nineteen times; northwest, seventeen 
times ; east, fourteen times ; southeast, nine times ; 
south, six times; northeast, twice; west, once. 
The total run of wind for the month was 7,938 
miles, a mean daily velocity of 264.6 miles, and 
a mean hourly velocity of 10.68 miles. The high- 
est daily velocity was 529 miles, on the nth; the 
lowest, 64 miles,on the 24th. The highest hourly 
velocity was 36 miles,between one and two o'clock 
on the afternoon of the 30th. 

The tables below give a comparison with the 
preceding Novembers : — 



Novtmber. 



S. C. Harner, '90, was seen in the audience at 
the exhibition. 

E. H. Kern, '84, writes of his election as Sur- 
veyor of Jewell County. 

R. A. Clarke, in Second-year classes, drops 
out of College this week. 

L. H. Simmons, Third-year in 1887-8, is re- 
lected Surveyor of Sumner County. 

Alice E. Abbott, Second-year, has been oblig- 
ed to go home on account of ill health. 

Lucy Davidson, Second-year in 1890-91, is vis- 
iting her classmates. 

J. D. VanDeventer, '86. is in the office of Sports 
Afield at Denver, Col. 

Hattie Noyes, '91, writes of a pleasant winter's 
teaching in a" small school near Wabaunsee. 

G. A. Browning, Third-year in 1890-91, came 
up from Wamego to attend the exhibition. 

The Nationalist announces the marriage of 
Miss Belle Selby, "62, to Mr. J. M. Curtis, of 
New York City, on Monday, November 30th. 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis sailed for Europe Wednes- 
day morning. 

Eben Blachly has so far recovered from the in- 
juries received by the accidental discharge of a 
gun some weeks since that he is able to be out- 
doors. He was one of the appreciative audience 
at the Alpha Beta exhihition. 

Miss Lillie Harkins, of Brookings, Dakota, 
who took a special course in household economy 
at the College two years ago and also last year, 
passed through Wednesday on her way to Cali- 
fornia. She expects tp spend the winter there.— 
Nationalist. 

THE WEATHER FOR NOVEMBER. 

BY PKOF. B. R. NIOHOLB. 

The mean temperature for November, 189 1, 
was 38.69°, which was 0.87 below normal. 
There have been eighteen warmer and fourteen 
cooler Novembers in the last thirty-four years; 
the extremes being 45.65° in i860, and 31.09° in 
1880. The highest temperature for the month 
was 86° on the 6lh ; the lowest, 8', on the 17th.— 
a range of 7S . The warmest day was the 6th, 
the mean for the day being 67° ; the coolest day 
was the 17th. the mean being 14. 75°. The great- 
est range for one day was 43° on the 6th and 10th ; 
the least, 6 C on the "14th. The mean temperature 
of the observations at 7 a. m. was 30.13'; at 2 
p. m., 48.83°; at 9 P. M., 37.90°. The mean ot 
the maximum thermometer was 51°. of the min- 
imum, 27. 1 J ; the mean of these two being 39.05 '. 
The first snow of the season fell on the evening of 

the 12th. 

There were fifteen cloudless days ; five entire- 
ly cloudy ; four more than two-thirds cloudy ; and 
six more than one-third cloudy. It was foggy on 
the mornings of the 4th and 15th. The atmos- 
phere was smoky on the 7th and 30th. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28^9 
inches, which was o. 11 inch above normal. *The 
mean at 7 A.M. was 28.962 inches; at 2 p.m., 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

November 28th. 
President Klce called the Hamilton soolety to order. Secreta- 
ry Abbot called 1 he roll. B D. Fay led in devotion. M. Find- 
It y opened the program with a very good declamation, w. v.. 
Hardy followed with an essay. 'System in Study." which was 
very clearly written and presented thoughts well worthy the at- 
tention of any one. B J. Barnett then delivered a declamation 
vtry creditably. Are strikes beneficial to society / was debated 
on the affirmative by V. Emerick and J. A. Bich; on the nega- 
nve by C.DT Adams and O. H. Oial. The affirmative claimed 
mikes are caused first by wages that are insufficient to sup- 
nortthe laborer's family, and when such a strike Is successful 
it is of great benefit to the strikers and therefore to society, 
-econd, strikes are made to lessen the hours of labor, and when 
mccessful are a benefit to society, as it has been proved that 
more and better work can be done in ten hours a day than in 
IVelve for the year through. Besides it gives the laborer time 
to cultivate his intellectual faculties and become a bitter citizen. 
The Bevolution of 1775 wa- a strike on a grand scale, and it 
I reed the Americans from the oppressive and tyrannical rule 
of England. In the strikes of 1875 and '76 a though much 
property was lost and some suffering caused there was more 
I ained than lost in the long run. as it had a tendency to keep 
wage* up. In the strike of 85. 25 000 men were thrown out of 
work for a while; it was a temporary detriment, but the point, 
ihat employes should not be turned off without sufficient 
cause, was gained In countries where strikes would not be 
Allowed by the government, as in Bussia. the people lack the 
leneflts to be derived from them, and have no means of de- 
manding a just recompense lor labor. In America, cheap 1 for- 
Wgn labor is excluded to a great extent by strikes. In railroad 
strikes mail and passenger trains are usually allowed to run, 
so society Is not dlsoomm. ded to any great extent. The negative 
leplled that strikes are for the purpose in many cases to reduce 
he number of hours for a day's work. This brings up the 
eight hour question. If the eight Hour system were adopted 
t would be a detriment to the laborer, as he would have that 
much more time to spend his earningB in some saloon .It is the 
"relgners, chiefly, that do the striking in the United States, 
lor the Americans know that their employers would pay them 
mote if they could afford to. Strikers always Injure them- 
"ives, as tbev, as a rule, haven't anything laid up to supply 
heir wanu during the strike, and misery and want must fol- 
o^w therefore the strike cannot be a benefit. In the case of a 
railroad strike, trains are stopped, produce cannot be got to 
market, roanu actorles come to a standstill, throws laborers ot 
a I kinds out of employment, and causes suffering throughout 
The whole country The various industries yiel.l only a cer- 
ain amount for the labor put Into them, and strikers cannot 
make B any more. During the strike of 1885 Pittsburg was In a 
riot, buildings were burned, and anything to injure , the 1 rail- 
roads was done. In all cases the gam dosn't equal the loss In 
strikers for people are thrown out of work and become beg- 
V*r* tramps, and criminals, besides family troubles are more 
dkely to arise and there is a general tendency to depredation. 
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from the force of want and misery. The judges. Messrs. Pope, 
Jones, and Axtell, gave two votes in f>vor of the atnrmatlve. 
w. J. Yeoman presented the news of the week Ten minutes 
recess followed. And then J. J. Johnson read, "Trouble about 
Using- a Newsnaper," which afforded much amu-ienT-nt. The 
society next extemporized on the question of joining the Wen- 
sters in having- a Moot Congress. The critio reported. Ad- 
journment. W. J. Y. 

November 27th 
When Pres. Gllstrap called the Ionian society to order last 
Friday quite a large number had assembled in the hall. After 
singing, devotion and roll call, the pi op ram me was opened by 
Miss Hena Holder with an Instrumental solo. Following this, 
Miss Lynn Hartley entertained those present with a declamation, 
entitled "The Ridiculous Miss Bird." The Oracle for the Week 
was edited by Miss Hena Helder under the motto. "make the 
most of the present." This i umber contained many bright 
and interesting sketches, among them, "My First Experience 
in Cooking," "How Boys Study," "An Adventure with a Mouse," 
etc. Miss Hilda Walters, with her violin, again proved a source 
of enjoyment to the Ionians. The debate was on the question 
"Resolved, that the world's exhibition should be closed on Sun- 
day." Those aiguing on the affirmative were Misses Marie 
Haulenbeck and Bertha Sphor. They argued that it would be 
disobeying the commands of God. Hesuys: "Hemeniber the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor and do 
all thy work; but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God." He also says that the sabbath Is a day of rest. But 
bow could It be a day of rest if spent as it would be should the 
t xblbition be attended? And, then, its being a day of rest does 
not mean a day of pleasure. Probably the nicer class of peop e 
would not be found on the exhibition grounds that day, and the 
crowd would be rough and noisy . And, then, should this be 
dont, it would be likely to keep many from attending church. 
Should the laboring class desire to attend, It would be possible 
for them, considering the length of time the exhibition will be 
opened, to obtain a holiday iu order to attend it. We want to 
show to all the people that we are a Christian nation, and in 
no way can we do this better than by dosing the world's exhib - 
itlon on Sunday. Mabel Selby and Hilda Walters supported the 
negative. They thought that the Bible says you may do any- 
thing on the Sabbath that is necessary. For some it might be 
necessary on account of limited means or time while staying in 
the city, to attend the exhibition on Sunday. If the Christian 
Sabbath is noticed the Jewish one should also be, thus taking 
wo days out of the ween. Hellgious literature is to be soatter- 
d over the grounds so the influence might be for th< best over 
,omo. The saloons are working bard to close the exhibition on 
Sunday, in order to increase their own trade. It is the only day 
when the wort lng man can attend. To this exhibition it is not 
merely the United States who are invited but all the nations of 
the world, and of these nations only one third of the people are 
Christians. The judges. Miss Mary Lee, Messrs. Kimball and 
Gist, decided unanimously in favor of the affirmative. Miss 
Marie Haultnbeck favored the society with a vocal solo. Miss 
Fannie Cress reported the news of the week. L. G. I). 

November 28th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Pres. Tucker. 
Itoii cai . Prayer by J. Frost Debate, ''Resolved, That indus- 
trial education is the solution of the labor question." was ar- 
gued on the affirmative by Mr. Little. He fctarted out by stat- 
ing what whb meant by the labor question. He claimed that, if 
the laborer were educated In his special line of work he could 
with little experience do that work so much better that his em- 
ployer ci uld afford to pay him better wages. If the laborer 
were educated he would know how to economize. Then, as in- 
vention is taking tht place of labor, the man who has a gener- 
al education could, if thrown out of employment by invt ntion, 
seek some other occupation, while the 'gnorant would be help- 
less. Mr. Heed, the lirst speaker on the negative, clai i ed that 
in Germany tbo people were highly educated, but that the labor 
question is not settled there. He said that education does not 
insure work, and many educated men of today work for the 
same wages as do the ignorant. The more highly educated the 
laborer becomes, the more dissatisfied he it with bis condition. 
The second speaker on the affirmative, Mr. A.J. Coen, said that 
the more a man learns, the more he wants to learn, and if 
trained In his line ol work he will study to nv ke his labor more 
effective and will get better wages. Mr Mct'rea. the second 
speaker on the negative, claimed that the people wanted more 
ease, and that the more educated they became, the more dissat- 
isfied and uneasy they were. Mr. iiule. in closing th* affirma- 
tive, ssld that the labor organizations have for their object the 
education of the people, and effects are already noticeable. Mr. 
Heed, in closing the debut'-, gave bb the reason why th-? educat- 
ed were more able to get work, that ail the people were not ed- 
ucated. The Society decided in favor of the negative. The So- 
ciety was next favored with a declamation on "Labor, " by W. 
H. Steuart. lollowed by an essay on "Industrial Erucation," by 
E. A. Clark. C. K. Plerson then gave a deolatnaiion, lollowed by 
an essay, "A Trip Across the Plains." by H. N. Farrls The 
next thing on the progrimme was the Reporter by J. W. Hart- 
ley. Mr. Pugh followed with a very interesting and instructive 
discussion on the "Unlojole." B. R Burl is was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the Society. Adjournment at 
10:45. D. II 0. Cor Secy, pro torn. 

KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
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The schools of Seandia have closed for the sec- 
ond time this season on account of diphtheria. 

Midland College at Atchison has 99 students, and 
hopes to enroll another one before the close of 
the year. 

Salina Normal School opened its winter term 
with nearly two hundred students. 

The colored people of Leavenworth are rais- 
ing funds to purchase a large flag for their school- 
house. It is proper to float the stars and stripes 
over every school-house in the land, yet every- 
thing ought to come at the right time. A good 
^Webster" in every class-room does moje good to 
the "country" than a flag on the roof. Is the col- 
ored school well equipped with maps, globe, ap- 
paratus, library, etc. r Even patriotism should be 
practical. 

Are there not some boys running about town 
who had better be in school? Don't allow them 
to follow their own inclinations. So far as school 
is concerned, don't for a moment think that be- 
cause a child dislikes attending school, that it will 
be a waste of time to compel him to attend. It 
is more than a waste of time to allow him to loaf 
about town, contracting habits which he will de- 
plore at some future period. — Exchange. 

The present colors of Kansas University, maize- 
yellow and sky-blue, are significant, beautiful, and 
"appropriate. The blue may be taken to repre- 
sent Kansas skies, and the yellow her harvest 
fields of ripened grain. Everyone' reared in 
Kar.s.is as I was, has often gazed with delight 
hcrow her wiats tielcis boasting in the sunlight of 



her translucent sky, and knows and feels the ap- 
propriate symbolism of her University colors. 
If the correct shades, maize-yellow and sky-blue, 
be obtained, the combination is beautiful in itself 
as well as significant. — University Courier. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the N. E. A., held in New York City, October 
30th, 1891, after a careful and deliberate consid- 
eration of the facts laid before it in relation to the 
next place of meeting, it was finally unanimously 
decided to hold the next Convention at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, July 12th to 15th, inclusive, 
1892. The Council will convene July 8th. The 
Association has a cordial invitation from the edu- 
cational authorities and the Citizens' Associations 
of Saratoga, from the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the Council of City and Village 
Superintendents of the State. The Trunk Line 
Association of Railroads has granted a rate of one, 
the lowest, first-class, limited fare, plus two dol- 
lars (membership fee) for the round trip. The 
two dollar membership fee is to be collected by 
the railroad and paid to the Treasurer of the As- 
sociation. State Managers will be appointed in a 
few days. 

Baker University is a little better this year than 
last. Improvements have been made in every de- 
partment. This is as it should be. But there is 
one corner of our institution that seems to have 
been utterly neglected. It is worse, instead of 
better, than last year. We refer to the chemical 
laboratory. The biological laboratory is finely 
equipped ; the physical apparatus is sufficently 
ample for the more pressing needs of the work 
being done, but the chemical laboratory is entirely 
unable to meet the demands made upon it. It is 
in a poor room, poorly furnished, and appliances 
so crude as to interfere seriously with successful 
work must of necessity be used. And it is no- 
body's fault. To get something for nothing is 
impossible, even at Baker. But it is a great pity 
that the chemistry classes are so decidedly handi- 
capped. Satisfactory work is impossible, and 
passable work is hardly to be expected with such 
surroundings. There is complete absence of any 
incentive to effort in the equipment of the labora- 
tory, or rather its lack of it, and so no inducement 
to extra or original work. That this condition 
needs relorm is self-evident. — Baker Index. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide tne judgment into some definite line 
of progress fiom which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art ; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
Outline of Instruction : — 
first year. 

Fall Term; Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

Wintkh Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Hook keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Si'kino tkhm: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Tehm: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 

WintkkTkrm: Geometry completed. Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Hous> hold Economy. 
Organic » hemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Iimustiial (Cooking.) 

Spring Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 

Analytical ('hemistry. 

Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy > 

THIBD YKAH. 

PA Lit> Term: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural' Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Tkrm: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 

Sphino Tkrm: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
limiting two hours. 
Industrial. 



FOUHTH YEAR. 

Fall, Tkrm: Agrloulture or Literature. 
1 Physios and Meteoroiog) . 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 
industrial. 
Si'rini; Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective In Agriculture. Horticulture, 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 



nAHHATTAH ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



R 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
t Munhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



. CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. m8 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
1 Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
« and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens/etc. He- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR— Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 

HARDWARE. 

AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jai Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned hv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine ihe new "aristo 1 ' photographs, 
iinequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFKLD'S SHOE SI UK K— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rthfeld's prices on first-class Roots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey arc, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can hesold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 

LIVERY. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fre.-h and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue,, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



BAKERY 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry 
A'chison. Delivery every dav. Orders may be 
Bakery or given to the driver, 



from J. F. 
left at the 
A full line ol Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $I.OO Cash. 13 shave*. $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first ilass at Pete Hog trap's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sreet. 

GEN E K A I , \ I ERCH A NDIS E 

THIiSPO'I CA. II STOKE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, lluls ;ind Caps, Clothing, ami Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the citv. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
t livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and ail connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. tire largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivcreil in all parts of the city and at the. 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to lie obtained from the Loan 
CommiSsoner . . . 

liills against tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, ire paid at ihe office nf the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contrails must he made to Ihe Stale Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ol the Hoard • f Regents, at Manhattan. » 

The Inium riaj 1ST niaj he addressed through Pres. Geo. 1 lair 
child, Managing Editor, fchlbscrlptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. .... .. . il 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the libra- 
rian or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professo.s 
and Superintendents. .. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
exnminations,!grade8, boarding- places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the Secretary. 



RADICAL INNOVATIONS PROVING BENEFICIAL 
TO THE ARMY. 

BY PROF. IBWIN B. BOLTON, 

[Captain 33rd Infantry U. S. Army.] 

WHILE marvelous inventions and improve- 
ments in arms, ammunition, and equipments 
have been made, revolutionizing the art, though 
not the science, of war, very many innovations 
have been quietly progressing in the qualifications, 
personnel, and supplies of our army, which, 
though not less important to us as a nation, seem 
to have been unnoticed amid the more general 
and costly changes affecting the armies of the 
world. An ex-soldier of ten years ago would 
now stand aghast at the wonderful revolutions 
in the past five years. It used to be the cus- 
tom to pack soldiers in their barracks, like 
sardines in a box, without regard to, or, probably, 
thoughts cf, the number of cubic feet ol breathing 
space requisite for the health of each man ; now 
ample, large rooms, having high ceilings, with 
best of ventilation to each rtwm, are being built 
at all permanent posts. Sanitary regulations, 
though thoroughly executed, were of considerable 
inconvenience,.and, in many instances, the true 
principles positively misapplied — old barrels were 
sawed in half for tubs, placed in an out-house or 
tent, and filled with cold water drawn in carts 
from the creek, for ablutions each week ; now 
each post has its system of water works and sew- 
erage, and each barrack its bath rooms, containing 
a sufficient number of tubs supplied with hot and 
cold water, sanitary closets, comfortably heated 
in winter, and lavatories to each squad room. The 
beds used to be iron bunks with hard wooden slats, 
ticking filled with straw, araJ a couplcof- blankets ; 
now the bunks have woven-wire bottoms, hair 
mattresses and pillows, bed sheets and pillow 
cases, and mosquito bars to fit snugly over the bunk 
tops, if needed — all furnished by the Government, 
free gatis. The clothing used to be of inferior 
quality, ill-fitting, and the same material for sum- 
mer as winter, for a northern as well as southern 
clime ; now, the material is excellent and well fit- 
ted, coarse, though strong stuff, doe-skin for 
trousers and fine cloth for blouse ; and linen col- 
lars with black cravat, are not only allowed, but 
actually issued to the men. 

The cooking used to be done by some member 
of each company detailed for ten days at a time, 
and no vegetables constituted a component part 
of the ration ; now a general mess, with all mod- 
ern coveniences, is being established at each post, 
and the best cooks in the command are perma- 
nently detailed, with extra pay, to do the cooking: 
and one pound of vegetables is added to the daily 
ation of each man ; the number of ounces consti- 
uting a ration of bread has also been increased. 
Formerly the soldier used to gamble a great 
deal in the club room of the post trader's saloon, 
or while his time away in idleness, at leisure mo- 
ments, about the quarters or in the towns adja- 
cent ; now he has reading rooms with books, 
newspapers, periodicals, etcetera, to read and im- 
prove his mind ; gymnasiums to practice in ; 
amusement rooms, called canteens, all post tra- 
der's stores have been or are rapidly being abol- 
ished, in which are to be found all sorts of games 
for innocent amusement; also refreshments (no 
ardent liquors) and other needed articles usually 
kept heretofore for sale by post traders. The 
men run these canteens themselves, and pay only 
a percentage over cost .sufficient to defray ex- 
penses. No gambling, improper language, or bois- 
terous conduct is ever permitted. Formerly a 
rigid inspection of arms, equipments, persons, and 
barracks was required every Sunday morning, and 
the men had to be present to answer to a tattoo 



roll-call about half-past nine o'clock every ' .ght. 
Now the inspection is required on Saturdays, and 
the tattoo roll-call has been abolished, thus afford- 
ing more liberty and latitude to the individual. 
Formerly any person of sound mind and physical 
constitution between the ages of sixteen and thir- 
ty-five years could enlist for five years, and no 
shorter period ; but could re-enlist at the expiration 
of each five years with increase of pay at each en- 
listment, and when disabled, or too old to serve 
longer, he was sent to the soldier's home or dis- 
charged on a pension. Now the limits are between 
sixteen and thirty years of age ; but the applicant 
must furnish satisfactory evidence of good charac- 
ter and standing in the community, besides his 
physical requirements, before he can be accepted ; 
but in one year he can purchase his discharge if 
he does not like the service ; in three years he can 
have a three-months' furlough on full pay, and his 
discharge sent to him at his home if he does not 
wish to serve out the five years' enlistment, or he 
can continue re-enlisting and serving his periods of 
five years till he shall have served thirty years and 
then be eligible on his own application to retire- 
ment from active service on three-fourths' pay. 

All new recruits who are recommended by their 
company commanders are required now to attend 
school as a military duty. The session is from 
the last of September till the first of May each year, 
and the hours of attendance are in the day time at 
such times might be devoted to any usual milita- 
ry dutv. The teacher is required bylaw to be a sol- 
dier; but the class of soldiers now in the service 
are not qualified to teach, or are not successful, 
as a rule, in their teaching. Efforts are being 
made to ge r Congress to authorize the enlistment 
of a corps of teachers, in which event many prom- 
inent normal school principals are of the opinion 
that many of their graduates will gladly enlist as 
teachers, knowing they can purchase their dis- 
charge in one year, or claim it in three years, and 
knowing too, that they will be excused from other 
military duties. 

The Secretary of War has recommended 
in his annual report of this year that the age 
of enlistment be limited to the years between six- 
teen and twenty-five or even less, and that save in 
the case of exceptionally promising non-commis- 
sioned officers, no re-enlistment be permitted ; and 
that at certain times all non-commissioned officers 
who desire it. have an opportunity to be examined 
for appointment as Second Lieutenant, with selec- 
tion of those who stand highest in every respect. I 
deem these recommendations the most promising 
of all the reformations yet inaugurated, and sin- 
cerely hope, for the best interest of the service, that 
Congress will adopt them by speedy enactments ; 
for, by this means, the army will soon be compos- 
ed of the best element of young men — graduating 
each year, like colleges, a class of well-drilled 
soldiers whose experience will be of incalculable 
benefit in the event of war. 

All of the above-mentioned innovations are now 
beginning to prove of great benefit. The disrep- 
utable element which has heretofore brought dis- 
repute and shame on the army is being rapidly 
weeded out, and excellent young men are begin- 
ning to enlist. Indeed, I know of no better voca- 
tion today for an unencumbered young man to en- 
gage in than to enlist in the regular army. He will 
get at least three years' good schooling, dress well, 
live well, draw good pay, be well taken care 
of if sick, see much of the world, become a 
thoroughly trained soldier, — who always makes 
the best of citizens, — and at the end of five years' 
service can have saved up $500 of his pay to be- 
gin that business the five years' service has given 
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him time to reflect on, and make up his mind that 
he wishes to engage in, when discharged. It may 
be, too, that he has striven for and attained a com- 
mission in the army before the expiration of his 
term, as many others have done. 



THE TYPICAL FARMER. 

BY W. K. SMITH, '93. 

ONE may travel in almost any direction and 
observe a wide difference in the habits and 
customs. of the occupants of the farms. One indi- 
vidual seems to lack system and method in every 
thing he undertakes. His farm utensils are not 
sheltered, but are promiscuously scattered about 
the premises. The front yard is decorated with 
plows, carts, mowing machines, harrows, and 
sleds, as he has a liking for keeping his tools 
where they will be handy. When he starts to the 
field for a job of work, it matters but little to 
which he attaches the team, as each is nearly 
equally well suited to all kinds of business. The 
principal crop cultivated and harvested is a crop 
of weeds. He cannot get time to repair his 
fences, consequently the cattle have annoyed both 
himself and neighbors all summer. He is alto- 
gether too busy to go to the store to purchase a 
few yards of calico for a dress for his wife, or 
some needed groceries for the family ; but can al- 
ways leave his business with the hired hand long 
enough to go for a plug of "Bagley's Best Tobac- 
co," and that is so exhausting and tiresome to his 
physical constitution that he is inclined to chew 
and spit two or three hours, and talk of the won- 
derful improvements he is going to accomplish by 
and by. 

On the other hand, the real farmer displays 
neatness and order. His premises are tidy, adorn- 
ed with trees and flowers ; the buildings and fences 
denote thrift and prosperity ; and the fields are 
filled with vegetation, rewarding the labors of the 
husbandman with abundance. By making his oc- 
cupation a study, adopting plans, methods, sys- 
tems, and turning his thoughts as well as hands to 
his business, he has made farming successful and 
its pursuit pleasant. 

He has learned that it is just as important to 
keep account of the labor outlay, and all expend- 
itures connected with the farm, as in all business 
transactions. By this means he can readily tell 
which crop pays him best, what it costs, and what 
he has raised at a loss. 

We find that he does business upon a strictly cash 
basis, that he always has money on hand for the 
purchase of such supplies as are required for the 
proper conducting of his farm, also to be ready to 
take advantage of any good trade which may de- 
velop in the direct line of his work. 

The typical fanner is one who prefers to mind 
his own business rather than to pay some one else 
for doing it for him. He is not reluctant to pick 
up all the information he can by association with 
others. He is therefore a worker and a student, 
not of books alone, but of good agricultural pa- 
pers ; of experiment stations and their work ; of 
the work of other farmers, successful and unsuc- 
cessful ; and is never too busy to attend institutes, 
agricultural and horticultural meetings of all 
kinds, that are within reasonable distance of his 
home. 

He studies the markets for the purchase of sup- 
plies as well as the sale of his products. And by 
this means he is posted on the cost of each prod- 
uct of the farm, and is as prompt to drop those 
that do not pay as he is to try something new, 
that his judgment tells him promises good returns. 

His spare time in the winter is not spent at the 
village, carving store boxes and arguing politics, 
but at home, getting his implements, fences, and 
buildings in good repair; thinking and plan- 
ning in regard to the next year's work ; and long 
before spring comes he knows what he is going 



to plant on each field, and where the seed and la- 
bor are to come from. When his ground is ready 
to plant, he doesn't wait for some particular phase 
in the changes of the moon, but plants it at once, 
and in due time harvests it. 

If his corn only yields him twenty or thirty 
bushels per acre, or his wheat twelve to fifteen 
bushels, he knows he must get more than that or 
be bankrupt in time. He can tell what it costs to 
raise a bushel of com or wheat, and therefore 
comes to the conclusion that he must increase the 
yield or lower the cost of cultivation per acre ; 
and as the latter cannot be done, the one and 
only course to pursue is to .produce more by more 
thorough preparation of the sod for planting and 
better care for the growing crop. To do this, he 
cuts down the number of acres cultivated to the 
number he can thoroughly attend to, and then 
aims to obtain the greatest results, or know the 
reason why. , 

Instead of pitching into heavy ha»-d work with 
the idea that it is the only way to success, he de- 
pends more on his skill, industry, judgment, and 
brain work, and thus reaps greater profits from 
the farm. 



VETERINARY EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 

BY PROF. N. 8. MAYO.D. V. 8. 

OCCASIONALLY there appears in some 
newspaper devoted to agriculture or stock- 
raising,criticisms of the veterinarians or the veterin- 
ary department of agricultural colleges or experi- 
ment stations, because they do not furnish practical 
remedies for common ailments of stock. In other 
words, they are criticised for not issuing bulletins 
replying to questions and giving remedies similar 
to "veterinary department" in many agricultural 
papers. While the criticism is well intended, the 
writer does not probably take into consideration 
the various obstacles which make such a course 
verv unsatisfactory and of little practical benefit. 

The first objection to such a course is that veter- 
inarians must depend upon descriptions written by 
those not familiar with disease, and who have not 
the faculty of describing symptoms with any de- 
gree of accuracy. As an instance, a person may 
have a horse in severe pain and struggling violent- 
ly, and immediately writes for something to cure 
colic. All the veternarian can infer is that the horse 
is suffering intensely and cannot tell whether the 
horse's brain, feet, or internal organs may be 
the seat of the disease. I have seen horses with 
inflamation of the feet, suffering intensely, present 
the ordinary symptoms of spasmodic colic. The 
real nature of the disease could only be determined 
by a careful examination and a study of symp- 
toms that would certainly be overlooked by an 
ordinary observer. No one will doubt that it is 
more difficult to diagnose in dumb animals than in 
the human family, yet few persons will admit they 
are able to diagnose disease in any one but them- 
selves, an:! m:>st medical men would question 
their own diagnosis. 

In making a diagnosis of animal diseases, it is 
often necessary to consider the age, sex, and phy- 
sical condition of the animal, its surroundings, 
food, work, color, and temperament, nature of the 
pulse, respirations, temperature, and other phe- 
nomena which are usually overlooked. Thus the 
firs', and perhaps the greatest obstacle, is the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of depending on others for a 
description of the disease. 

After the veterinarian has read the lines, and be- 
tween the lines, and guessed at the condition of the 
animal, he usually gives a " shot-gun" prescription 
— a mixture of various remedies — in the hope that 
some will do good ; and in making out his prescrip- 
tions he must be careful to give only such rem- 
edies as he knows will be reasonably safe in inex- 
perienced hands. If he has been able to diagnose 
the case definitely and correctly, it is often imposs- 



ible to prescribe remedies which he would use in 
his own practice, because of their dangerous prop- 
erties. 

Then, too, there is the absence of the personal 
supervision of the case, the care of the animal, and 
the change in treatment, with the varying condi- 
tions of the disease. Sometimes a remedy which 
proves very successful in one case will not benefit 
an apparently similar case, and in ordinary prac- 
tice circumstances arise which require a change of 
treatment in nearly every case of the same disease. 
Then, also, the food, hygiene, and nursing of the 
sick animal may be more important and have more 
to do with rapid recovery in many cases than med- 
icines given, but these are rarely properly attend- 
ed to without personal supei vision. 

Often there is much dissatisfaction if the animal 
does not recover as rapidly as the owner thinks it 
ought, and the veterinarian is blamed when probab- 
ly the blame ought to rest on the conditions which 
are a natural result of su ch a course. Still the vet- 
erinarian's advice given in such a manner is often of 
much benefit to the owners of sick animals, and 
possibly to a few others. This is especially true 
in thinly populated districts where qualified veteri- 
narians cannot be consulted, and all veterinarians at 
experiment stations and agricultural colleges are 
glad to answer such questions and give advice as 
far as circumstances will permit ; for usually 
through such communications they are made aware 

of new diseases or new outbreaks of old diseases 
and are able to give valuable assistance in check- 
ing the spread of the disease. 

The general line of work in the veterinary de- 
partments of the various experiment stations is the 
study of the causes, nature, and prevention of 
those contagious and infectious diseases of do- 
mestic animals which cause such serious losses to 
the live-stock industry — diseases which are not only 
more important in character, but more general in 
distribution, and which are more interesting: to 
the greater numbers of stock owners. 



CORRECT SPEECH. 

BY NORA NEWELL, 'H3. 

EVER since the confusion of tongues at the tow- 
er of Babel each nation has had its own lan- 
guage, which differs more or less from any other, and 
more widely differs as the locations are distant from 
each other. In all succeeding ages, people have 
been trying to learn how to talk, or, in other 
words, how to express their ideas. At first it was 
a simple matter to make one's self understood 
concerning the ordinary aff.iirs of life, but when 
the higher faculties were awakened by the pas- 
sions of man and the glories and grandeur of na- 
ture, then was felt the need of more varied forms 
for expression of thought; in short, man was com- 
pelled to invent a larger and more comprehensive 
vocabulary. The correct use of language, in all 
nations, marks the difference between the scholar 
and the boor. One thing, however, is singular: 
in the mingling of these two classes, the refined 
and elegant speech is seldom adopted by the un- 
lettered, while frequently improper pronunciation 
and slang phrases drift into the language of those 
who by education and habit know the proper 
forms. Almost unconsciously do the latter fall 
into these gross errors. The lightning speed of 
our modern life drives us to quick and abrupt 
habits of speech. Even the tongue see ns to have 
fallen into the dot and dash habit. 

However, this is no excuse for the use of slang, 
which is regarded by some as very expressive, 
but, on the contrary, as one of our Professors has 
so often told us. "it but denotes a poverty of lan- 
guage." 

The use of incorrect grammar and bad forms 
of speech usually arises from carelessness and ig- 
norance in home training. Many a man has 
spent years of hard study, and perhaps has gradu- 
ated with honor, only to be annoyed and embar- 
rassed by the thoughtless use of some expression 
which but too plainly indicate? his lack of train- 
ing in childhood. For this unexcusablc careless- 
ness there is but one remedy : firmly resolve to 
cease the use of these improper forms in language 
no matter how great the temptation to employ 
them. 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January qth to March J«;th. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1893 93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December i6th. 



w TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lea* without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
er* and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



A heat will be run in the foundry next week. 

Prof. Nichols has completed the repairs to the 
dynamo, and will make an experimental run one 
day next week. 

Mr. Jenness. assisting in the revival meeting 
in Manhattan, led the Chapel exercises on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

Prof. Lawrence, of Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege, plans a visit here during the holidays, chiefly 
to inspect the new Iron Shop. 

The Museum has received, through the kindness 
of Capt. Morrison, some fine specimens of crabs 
and oysters from near Baltimore. 

The classes in Horticulture were in charge of 
Assistant Mason during Prof. Popenoe's absence 
at the State Horticultural Society. 

Mrs. Mints, of Ellsworth, called to visit the col- 
lege on Thursday morning, spending several hours 
in looking over the various departments. 

Prof. Mayo has gone this week to Miami County, 
•where an outbreak of hog cholera is raging. He 
will undertake experiments in this disease. 

The three large classes in horticulture hnve been 
busy this week in grafting. The wax is conven- 
ient for cut fingers as well as to secure the grafts. 

The Mechanical Department is preparing a 
set of blue-prints of wood-work drawings used in 
our course for the use of Delaware Agricultural 
College. 

The Friday Evening Club, of College Hill, 
gave its First Annual Exhibition last night. The 
affair was a very pleasant one, several students 
taking part. 

Prof. Walters and Assistant Mason furnished 
papers for the State Horticultural Society, though 
from pressure of other duties they could not attend 
the annual meeting at Beloit. 

Most of the machinery in the Iron Shop has 
been belted and put through its paces in a trial 
run to the satisfaction of all concerned. The win- 
ter term will find all the machines in operation. 

The prevalence of influenza causes serious dis- 
turbance in the routine of student life, absences of 
from one to four days being of frequent occur- 
rence. It is reported that there are 500 cases of 
la grippe in the city. 

A committee of the Faculty has been appointed 
to devise ways and means for an exhibit of College 
and Station work at the Columbian Exposition. 
It is safe to say, even now, (hat the College will 
do its part in the Kansas exhibit. 

The growing scarcity of pine lumber makes it 
too expensive for the use of beginners in wood- 
work, and problems will in future be worked in 
poplar. The last carload of lumber is from Ten- 
nessee, and consists of poplar, oak, ash, and gum. 

The Scientific Club held its regular meeting 
last evening, with the following programme: 
* 'Notes on the Species of Rocky Mountain Bee," 
As.st. Marlatt; "Rope Transmission of Power," 
Prof. Hood; "Baking Powders,'' Prof. Failyer; 
"Vinegar," E. W. Reed, F.,urth-vear. 

The annual meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society, held at Beloit this week, was attended by 
home fifty members from various parts of the 
State, and the people of Beloit filled their opera 
house each evening with a large audience. The 
display of apples was one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Society, Mitchell County doing itself 
the highest honor in a show worthy of older coun- 
ties. Prof. Popenoe represented the College in 
all of the sessions, presenting various reports up- 



on matters of horticultural and entomological im- 
portance. President Fairchild gave an address 
on Thursday evening upon "Horticulture in 
Schools, and Schools in Horticulture." 

Public exercises yesterday afternoon were by 
the fourth division of the Fourth-year Class, 
with the following programme: B. H. Pugh, 
"In the Grip of the Enemy :" R. S. Reed, 
"Tendency of Corporations ;"E. W. Reed, "The 
Real Tendency of American Civilization ;" Birdie 
Secrest, "The Cuba of Today;" A. D. Rice. 
"The Past and Present of the Republic;" Ruth 
Stokes, "Handsome is that Handsome Does;" 
R. L. Wallis, "Progress Through Thought." 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



W. A. Anderson, '91, was in town Sunday. 

S. H. Greeley, Third-year in 18S8-9, is doing 
business in Fresno, California. 

A. J. and H. V. Rudy, '91, have bought a for- 
ty-acre fruit farm near Fresno, California. 

The father of C. V. Holsinger, while en route 
to Beloit. stopped off on Monday to pay the latter 
a short visit. 

J. W. Yeoman, student in 1S85-6, now living 
in Sumner County, recently had 3000 bushels of 
wheat burned. 

Twin sons were born on December 6th to Fred 
Wahl, student in 1880-81, and Issola J. Embry- 
Wahl, student in 1883-4. 

E. P. Smith, Third-year in 1888-9, writes from 
Fresno, California, that he may return to com- 
plete the course next year. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, visited the College yester- 
day, on his return from the meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society at Beloit. 

W. L. Bradford, student in 1888-9. is County 
Clerk of Oklahoma County, Oklahoma, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City. 

Secretary Graham lectured before the Riley 
County teachers at Randolph last evening, while 
Prof. White performs a like service today. 

J. E. Calvin, student in 18S9-90, writes from 
Welcome, Geary County, where he is teaching 
and doing missionary work for the College. 

Fanny E. Waugh, '91, teaching in the Menom- 
onie (Wis.) High School, writes of her continued 
interest in the College and College people. 

The city papers announce the marriage, on 
Sunday, December 6th, of Miss Stella Leonhardt, 
student in 1888-9, to Mr. J. F. Swingle, of Man- 
hattan. 

Gertie Coburn, '91, writes of interesting visits 
to Chicago manual training schools and hospitals 
as helps in her work as teacher in Menomouie, 
Wisconsin. 

E. H. Kern, 'S4, took part in the annual meet- 
ing of the Slate Horticultural Society at Beloit. 
Although surveyor of Jewell County, his chief 
business is farming. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily net mint when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work lor their own advantage 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside of required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about tin buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rales varying with services rendered, limn eight to ten cenls an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces 
sities of Students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. Solar as practicable, the work of the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
anil so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able Id* earn iheir way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary accoiding to the tact and zeal of the student. The ma)ority must 
expect lo provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for ihe larger part of their expenses. The long summer va 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair of gaining an education it hi 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



December 4th. 
With about the usual number In attendenoe the Ionian Soci- 
ety was called to order by President Gllstrap. After the open- 
ing exercises, consisting of prayer, singing, and roll-call, the 
programme was presented, lone Dewey entertained the 00m 
pany with an instrumental solo, "The Little Tyooon." An 
amusing selection, illustrating the discomfort of some European 
hotels, was read by Nora Newell. Florence Corbett delivered 
a declamation entitled, "Our Summer Resorts." The Oracle, 
edited by Verta Cross, had as its motto the old rhyme, "Sing a 
song of six-pence, etc" Some of the artioles were very in- 
structive, especially the one on the history of the K. 8. A. C. 
Other subjects treated were, "The Ideal Ionian," "Slang," 
"Calm Thought." "A Summer Shower," also, the sixth chapter 
of the continued stcry. After the reading of the paper. Alta 
Lee rendered a vocal solo. The discussion on the subject, 
"Should girls learn to shoot?" was opened by Daisy Day. The 
young lady thought that it would be beneBoial. not only as a 
safe-guard, but also as a means of promoting health. The ex- 
ercise necessary in "gunning" would be of great benefit to 
those usually confined within doors. It would also aid in de- 
veloping a steady arm and a true eye. Nearly all of the mem- 
bers of the Society took part in the discussion following. 
There were a few pleas fcr the dumb creatures who a.-e almost 
sure to fall by this exercise, but the general verdict of the 
Ionian* is that girls should know how to shoot. Hilda Walters 
favored those present with a violin solo, following which was 
the report of committees. After transacting pome business and 
responding to the roll call with quotations, the Society was ad- 
journed. L. G. D. 

December 5th. 
President Rice called the Hamiltons to order. Roll call. The 
Society was led incdevotion by G. A. Flasket. Minutes of the 
last meeting wero read and adopted. Messrs. J. L. McDowell 
and L. W. Percell were Initiated. The programme was opened 
with "No National Greatness without Morality," a declamation 
very creditably delivered by W . J . Jennings. "A hunting trip" 
was humorously narrated by G. Jones In bis essay. It told of 
the accidental discovery of a subterranc an cave, and on attempt- 
ing to explore its depths the hunter was Anally driven back by 
the sultry heat and sulphurous fumes of the interior. While 
returning to its mouth he barely escaped capture by its giant- 
like inhabitants who were armed with pitchforks. In his essay, 
"Farm Life," Mr. Broadbent described some of the familiar 
scenes and occurrences of farm life in a pleasing manner. De- 
bate followed on the question, "Should students away from 
home be allowed to vote at the county elections," affirmed 
by J. A. Rokes and C.D.Lesley, and denied by W.E.Smith 
and C. J. Bergsland. The affirmative arged that one of the first 
principles of constitutional law is that every male oitizen twen- 
ty-one years of age should be allowed to vote. At this institu- 
tion, for inscance.wbere the student stays nine months which 
includes the election campaign, if he is not allowed to vote in 
the county election be is practically disfranchised, as it is al- 
most Impossible for the student to iro home to vote. Hence the 
political influence of a great number of the most Intelligent cit- 
izens is lost. There are a great many students who have no 
home. A Negro may come into Manhattan, no matter what his. 
business is. stay thirty days and be allowed to vote at the county 
election. One does not have to own property to become a citizen; 
and a student Is just as much a citizen as the man who comes 
to town, rents a building, and goes into the mercantile business. 
The motive in coming here, whether student or merchant, outs 
no figure in the quail float ion for voting. The negative replied 
that the student has no Interest in the political affairs of the 
country, and therefore has no right to vote. He has no political 
judgment, doesn't know the candidate! and it is an injustice to 
the country, as the student vote would be liable to give Incom- 
petent officers. The student doesn't gain a residence here, as he 
came simply to attend school. The students that like to smoke 
could be bought by an unprincipled politician for a cigar. If 
students away from home were allowed to vote, the same privi- 
lege would have to be extended to garrisoned soldiers, which 
wi ulo bean injustice to the community in which thev live, as 
soldiers of the standing army are usually an unprincipled class 
and would elect officers of their own class of society. It is. ap- 
parently, right for a student to vote, but us he has no interest 
in thecourty politics he should not. Messn-. Hartlv. Axtell, and 
Jennings decided two to one in fnvor ol the affirmative. B. 
Simmons discussed, "Evidences of Character" as indicated by 
the characteristics of the eyes, nose, ears, and hair. Reces.-: ten 
minutes, s. B. Johnson presented the Recorder. Some of the 
articles were, "An Agricultural Lecture." ''A Trip up Salt- 
Creek," "A Poem," "Maiing the Society a Success," A Discre- 
tion of the Campaign Orator," A Supposed Story of C B. Yeo- 
man" (poem), "A Text from one of the President's Lectures." 
C K. Peck as music committee furnished the Society with two 
good Instrumental piec< s. C. R. Hutchings gave quite an in- 
teresting budget of news of the past week. Parliamentary "rag" 
for a few moments. Critic reported. Adjournment. W. J. Y. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good eordui 1 , such as becomes men and women anywhere 
1 i expected of nit, livery sludeni is encouraged in the formation ol 
lound diameter, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honoi." to maintain a good repute. Failure to do bo is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rides of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are 111 session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the 1'" acuity. A full and permanent re- 
iniil ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent his standing in Ihe College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 :.y> i". m., the whole body of students gather fot 
a I'-Ciire from some member of Ihe Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex 
ircises of the third and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect 1 \pn ssion . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of manv 
.cars' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alalia lieta, open lo hoih sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday afternoon. The WfMet and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, com posed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month. 

Every Friday evening a students' prayer- meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at least once in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W, C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the 1 State are provided from 
•tine to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



FKOr. J. D. WALTERS. 



The Board of the Mary's Mission College have 
provided a billiard table for the students' dormi- 
tory. 

Emporia College has changed its holiday from 
Saturday to Monday. The change went into ef^ _ 
feet last week. 

Chancellor James H. Canfield of the University 
of Nebraska delivered a lecture before the Semi- 
nary of Historical Science at the State University 
of Kansas. 

The Dial, of Mary's Mission College, puhlishes 
fragments from 'the early history of that institution. 
The College started as an Indian school way back 
in the forties and was the seat ;>f the bishops of 
Kansas in i8si. 

The cynic of the Atchison Globe says of foot- 
ball : "It used to be that students played base-ball 
in the summer, and studied a little in the winter, 
but now they have a winter game, and their hap- 
piness is complete." 

Prof. Curtis, of the Government expedition to 
Texas to investigate the possibilities of rain-mak- 
jng, has written a report of the experiments for 
Nature. He used to be instructor in mathemat- 
ics in Washburn College, Topeka, and is well- 
known in the State. 

As an example of the way in which the West is 
leading the East, it may be noted that the scientific 
men of Ohio are to organize an academy of science. 
This movement originates no doubt from Prof.W. 
A. Kellerman, formerly of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, who has been recently elected to 
the chair of biology in the Ohio State University. 
— University Courier. 

Prof. S. Z. Sharp, Principal of McPherson Col- 
lege and Industrial Institute, met with a severe 
accident at Newton, Saturday afternoon, which 
may necessitate the amputation of one of his feet 
at the instep, lie had attended the Southwestern 
Teachers' Association, and was hurrying to catch 
the train. It appears that three freight trains on 
the Santa Fe road blocked the Professor's way to 
the Missouri Pacific depot. Thinking tnat he had 
not time to go around them he undertook to climb 
over one. Just as he was ready to jump down 
the train commenced to back and pinched his right 
foot between the draw heads, crushing the front 
two-thirds of the foot in a terrible manner. Dr. 
G. D. Bennett, the Santa Fe surgeon, was imme- 
diately summoned, and had the injured man remov- 
ed to his office, where the wound was dressed. 
He was afterwards conveyed to Clark's Hotel. 
Mrs. Sharp came down on Sunday morning, and 
the Professor had so far recovered from the shock 
that she was able to take him home in the evening. 

The Western School Journal gathers the fol- 
lowing facts concerning the State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction for Kansas: — 

Win. K. Griffith, April 10. 1S61 to February 
12, 1862. S. M. Thorp, Maich, 1862 to Januaiy, 
1063. Isaac T. Goodnow, January, 1663 to Jan- 
uary, 1867. Ptter McVicar, January, 1867 to 
January, 1871. H. D. McCarty, January, 1871 to 
January. 1875. John Fraser, January, 1875 to 
January, 1878. Allen B. Lemmon, January, 
'1878 to January, 1881. II. C. Speer, January. 
1881, to January, 1885. J. II. Lawhead. January, 
1885, to January, 1889. Geo. W. Winans, Jan- 
uary, 1889 to date. 

Mr. Griffith died while in office ; Mr. Thorp 
was killed in theQuantrell massacre at Lawrence, 
August, 1863 : Mr. Goodnow is living on his farm 
near Manhattan, and is still interested in educa- 
tional work ; Dr. McVicar is President of Wash- 
burn College ; Mr. McCarty died at his post as 
President of Highland University, on September 
12th, ISS7 ; General Fraser died in Pittsburg, Pa., 
June 4th, 187S; Mr. Lemmon is editor of the Re- 
J>uMican,Santa Rosa, California ; Mr. Speer is in 
the banking business 111 Chicago; Mr. Lawhead 
is Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Territory of Oklahoma. 

TERMS OF AOMISSIQN. 
Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the College year must be at least fourteen years 
of age, and able to pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, English grammar, and United States 
history. Those applying later in the year must 
show sufficient advancement to enter the classes 
already in progress. Every effort should be made 



to begin with th.e first day of the term, in order 
to advance with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance axaminations: — 

1st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the 
County Superintendent. .> 

2nd. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school, with a course of study approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the 
city superintendent. 

3d. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
county board of exatniners, showing that the 
above-named studies have been passed with a 
grade of at least 70 per cent. 

The Faculty have approved of the following 
courses of study, but others may be submitted for 
approval at any time: — 

COUNTIES. 



Allen, 


Elk. 


Marshall, 


Kioc, 


Anderson, 


Ellis, 


Marlon, 


Riley, 


Barber, 


Geary, 


McPherson, 


Hooks, 


Brown. 


Greenwood, 


Mitchell. 


Hush 


Bourbon, 


H urper, 


Montgomery, 

Nemaha, 


Russell, 


Butler, 


Harvey, 


8hawnee, 


Chase, 


Jackson, 


Neosho, 


Sumner, 


Cherokee, 


Jefferson, 


Osage, 


Wabaunsee, 


Clay, 


Jewell, 


Osborne, 


Washington. 


Cloud, 


Johnson, 


Ottawa, 


Wilson, 


Cowley, 


Kingman, 


Uepublio, 


Woodson, 


Dickinson, 


Leavenworth. 


Heno, 


Wyandotte. 


Doniphan, 


Linn, 








CITIES. 




Abilene, 


Concordia, 


Kanopolif, 


Osborne. 


Anthonv, 


El Dorado, 


Kansas City, 


Oswego, 


Arkansas City 


Emporia, 


Kingman, 


Ottawa, 


Atchison, 


Eureka. 


Lamed, 


Paola. 


Augusta, 


Fort Scott, 


Lawrence, 


Parsons, 


Beloit, 


Girard. 


Leavenworth, 


Sailna, 


Burlington, 


Great Bend, 


Lyons, 


Seneca, 


Caldwell, 


Hiawatha, 


Manhattan, 


Solomon City, 


Cbanute, 


Holton, 


McPherson, 


Topeka, 


Cherryvale, 


Horton, 


Minneapolis, 


Washington, 


Chetopa. 
Clay Center, 
Clifton, 


Hutchinson.- 


Newton, 


Wellington, 


Independence, 


Oiatbe. 


Winrield, 


Junction City, 


Osage City, 


Wichita. 


Coffeyvllle, 









Applicants of mature age who, for lack of ad- 
vantages, are unable to pass the full examination, 
may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be entered ; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing in 
those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide tne judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
Outline of Instruction : — 
first year. 



Fali, Term; 



Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 



Winter Tehm: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Book keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Sphinii term : Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Tehm: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Hou8« hold Economy. 
Organic I hemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

Sprinc Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomologv. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy ) 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Tehm: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Airricuiiiiral Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric. 

Industrial. 

Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
Dratting two nours. 
Industrial. 



FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term: Agriculture or Literature. 
Pnysies and MeteorolOg} . 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 
Industrial. 
Sprino Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. • 

An elective in Agri •ulture, Horticulture, 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 



nAHtiATTAH dbVERTI3EhENT5. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 
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DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show good's. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things In men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 238 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S07. 
» Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
t and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75, 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler anil Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
« ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens/etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR — Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to he given away. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned hv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo*' photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

REHKKLD'S SHOE STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rehfeld's prices on first-class Roots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Sp 



Special bargains at nearly all times. 



LESLIE II. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Hoots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2. 00. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly, first-class. Special attention will be g'iven to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT iMARKET. 



SCHULTZ ft ROS. offer Fre.-h and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited 10 call at their market on Poynte Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders t<> delivery wagon. 



BAKERY. 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F*. 
A'chison. Delivery every dav. Orders may be left at the 
Bakery or given to the diiver. A full line ol Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, 13 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hoslrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 



( ; EN E H A L M E R C II A N D IS E 

THKSPO'l CA. H STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Moots and Shoes. Hals and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queenswarc. Free de- 
t livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of- Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered^ in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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Loans upon school -districl bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner , , 

Bills against tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at ihe office ->t the Treasurer In Manhattan. 

All pa\ mini- ot principal and interest or account of bonds or land 
contracts must be mad..- to the state Treasurer, at Tnpeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary o» the Board 1 f Regents, ai Manhattan. 

The iNDt siKiAi i-.-i mav be addressed through Pres. Geo. I Pair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by isupt. J. S>. C. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ol Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific vi practical, concerning the different dpart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
and Superintendents. ,. 

Gene'al information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examlnatlonsJgradeS, boarding-places, etc ,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, 01 by addressing the Secretary. 

Applications for Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addrested through the Secretary. 
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TRAINING FOR Pr^tANTHROPY. 

BY PRB8. FAIRCHIl.il. 

S it possible to. know more truly the conditions 

for doing good ? To make the preparation^ 
youth for life richer in experience oi the world, 
he must handle the world he has to control, the 
world he is to lead. 

To begin, I would show bim that all successful 
life is embraced in the art of moving>things. You 
will remember that terse expression of Lord Bacon, 
"Man can himself do nothing else than move nat- 
ural bodies to andjfrom each^other: nature work- 
ing within accomplishes the rest." Its far-reaching 
applications exceed thought. Every product of 
civilization brings it back again and again as we 
trace the process of production through the vari- 
ous forms of effort perfecting it ; through the his- 
tory of the trade, separating its motions one by 
one; through the stages of development that made 
wants to stimulate action; through the forces of 
nature, active and latent, which awaited the con- 
tact of elements ; through the spur of pain or the 
tingle of joy that set in action human thought, and 
thus began the never-ceasing round of motion and 
commotion for an end. 

Man produces the cotton and the corn, and 
boasts of his achievement as creator of wealth. 
What has been his actual service? Perhaps on 
our prairies, sometimes, he has simply turned a 
thin shaving of sod bottom upward with a kernel 
of corn dropped at intervals into the furrow. If 
sunshine and shower, soil and seed, came in con- 
tact, the result was a hundred fold: nature work- 
ed, and wrought out the golden harvest for her 
partner. Yet if, with the same motions on his 
part, the exacf-cWaet In proper modicum was 
wanting, nature had no part in the contract and 
her would-be partner gained no crop, no wealth, 
no welfare. 

The art of moving the right thing at the right 
time into the right place, makes the whole of 
wealth, perhaps the whole of welfare. 

I stood within the massive buildings of the na- 
tion's navy yard, watching the ponderous machin- 
ery that rolled and hammered and bored and rifled 
and banded and polished those huge guns that con- 
quer peace throughout the world. As I watched 
the quiet motions of the men guiding the levers, 
I said to myself, "Surely, knowledge is power." 
But no; knowledge gives no power till force is 
coupled with it in the art of moving things. This 
man by his own will, a cause in himself, disturbs 
by a hair's breadth the equilibrium of pent-up 
power in nature, and the ponderous work follows 
his will or thwarts it. His art seems the force it 
controls, and his will is extended over the result; 
but nature wields the majesty of power and in 
his least blunder may crush him. 

You have stood beside the clanging ot the car- 
pet loom, watching thread by thread the framing 
of that elegant pattern seeming to spring by mag- 
ic out of the elements of warp and woof. Per- 
haps you have studied the machine by which pu»e 
force works on and on, repeating the design of its 
contriver. Automatic movement has taken the 
art, and only the coal stoker's motion is needed to 
perpetuate it. 

You hold your brffnth with silent acquiescence 
in the thoughts of some born orator, whose clear- 
cut sentences inspire your valor or your faith. 
Divine eloquence wields his lips. His, too, is the 
art of putting things in their right places by the 
symbols of our common speech, the growth of a 
common experience. Moves you? So he does ; 
but first he moves the things that make up thought, 
the words that signify them, the articulate sounds 
that sway the air in rythmic waves to move the 



tympanum, to agitate your nerve of sense, — to 
bring his mind and yours in simple contact; na- 
ture makes the valor and the faith, reacting upon 
his nature-made eloquence. 

In all -the range of human thought and action, 
moving things, and little things at that, is man's 
humble portion. The least failure in time or 
place or relation is failure of the whole. Thus 
trifles make perfection ; nay, make the whole in 
its perfection. 

Have we made this fact sufficiently plain in the 
drift of our traifiing for philanthropy ? Have we 
kept the thoughts of children and youth near 
enough to the elements of growth in this arjt of 
moving things? Have we clearly enough shown 
the part ot nature in all work for human welfare, 
emphasizing our own meagreness except in adapt- 
ing our slight motion to the facts in nature? 
Things as they are, in relation to ourselves, make 
our welfare. Our necessity, mother of invention, 
grows out of our inquiry into things and their re- 
lations. Contact with things develops the craving 
that brings exertion, and elevates happiness into 
knowing, not about things, but of them, in order 
that they may be moved to our satisfaction. — Ex- 
tracts from an address before the Society of Al- 
umni at Oberlin College. 
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SOME OF THE CONDITIONS WHICH INDUCE 
EARLY BEARING IN FRUIT TREES. 

BY 8. C. MASON. 

'HE production of fruit in a tree, as weli a s 
fruitfulness in other forms of life, is an in- 
dication of maturity, either natural or premature. 
Youth is normally the age of growth and develcp- 
ment. When, therefore, bearing is induced in a 
tree at a very eurly age, it is usually found that 
the life of the tree is correspondingly shortened ; 
but as fruit is the ultimate object, and not the pro- 
longed life of a particular tree, early bearing is in 
many cases a desirable end to achieve. 

Most botanists hold that the same buds which 
would produce additional wood growth under one 
set of conditions may, by being brought under 
other influences, be converted into fruiting buds. 
That is, the bud and not the tree is to be regarded 
as the individual. It may expand and extend its 
growth into a stem bearing many buds, each in 
their turn capable of the same development ; or 
it may, under a higher elaboration, be transformed 
into the floral or reproductive organs, producing a 
fruit or seeds which contain the germs of a new tree. 

What, then, are these conditions? This opens 
up a vast subject; but a few points may be briefly 
stated. An abundant flow of sap to the extremity 
ot the branches will usually induce wood growth. 
Rich ground, deep and late cultivation, severe win- 
ter or early spring pruning, abundant rains through- 
out the growing season, all tend to encourage this. 
On the other hand, any cause tending to interfere 
with this free flow of sap tends to the development 
of fruit buds. Dwarfing by grafting on to a slow- 
er growing stock with which the cion makes an im- 
perfect union is a familiar instance of this. Graft- 
ing cions of a new fruit on to a limb of an old tree 
often produces specimens of this fruit before a tree 
of the variety could be grown to bearing age. The 
work of borers at the crown of a tree, while fatal 
to its life and development, often induces art 
enormous crop of fruit at a very early age. Check- 
ing the terminal growth of young shoots in mid- 
summer is found to turn the sap from its work of 
wood forming and induces the growth of fruit 
buds. Girdling the trunk or ringing a limb are 
more violent means of accomplishing the same 
end. Root pruning is still another method, and 
many striking instances are recorded of barren 
trees being brought into abundant bearing by this 
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means. Lindley, in his volume, "The Theory of 
Horticulture," states that fruitfulness has been in- 
duced in the Jujube tree by simply forcing the 
blanches into a horizontal position and holding them 
by attaching a heavy stone. 

In exact accord with the above-mentioned meth- 
ods are the results of a lack of rain in the latter 
part of the season. The exuberant growth is checked 
and the growth made is allowed to ripen up. 
In all these cases, it is conjectured that a more 
special elaboration of the sap takes place than when 
wood growth is specially induced, though Nature 
is very guarded as to the processes of her laboratory. 
It should be kept in mind that many of the means 
by which fruitfulness is induced are at the same 
time detrimental to the general vigor of the tree 
and that it is of first importance to maintain a prop- 
er balance between these forces. 

It is generally conceded for our climate, 
where lack of rain is so common, that over prun- 
ing is to be avoided, and that the most that the or- 
chardist should try to do is to give his young tree 
a proper top, and only remove the interfering 
limbs and such as are so crowded as to fail to ad- 
mit sunlight and air. The elaborate methods of 
pruning and training to induce fruit which can be 
profitably practised by the French gardener would 
fail utterly in our orchards. — Kansas Weekly Cap- 
itol. 



MAKING MONEY TO DIE WITH. 

BY B. H. I'IKIH, '92. 

IT is astonishing to see the rampant struggle 
people are making for wealth today. In spite 
of the fact that a man at his three-score years and 
ten must post his books to profit and loss and take 
his hands off his hoardings, the American is be- 
coming so all absorbed in the money question that 
it seems only a question of time till our citizens 
become walking coffers and money-bags. The av- 
erage Yankee is sharp in a trade, and more than a 
match for his friends from over the Atlantic. He 
sees how easy he can scoop in the shekels, and 
once with a taste for gain he can never get 
enough. 

"it is excruciating to watch the efforts of a man 
with a young family and a $500 salary trying to 
live up to the style of his rich neighbors. He 
must have his house as well furnished, set as rich 
a table, and drive an equal span of horses. The 
harder he finds it to keep up appearances the more 
he craves wealth, and as the result he plunges 
into business with all his energy, to be almost en- 
tirely forgotten till we see the account of his death 
and will in the newspaper. 

But the most pitiable individual is the man sim- 
ply making money to die with ; grinding out coin 
after coin, not for any reasonable object, but sim- 
ply to make a pile, or perhaps to have people say 
he didn't die a poor man. Despite this unreasoning 
covetousness, thousands of our citizens are giving 
their lives to it. They stop longer to consider the 
amount they gain, than the way it is gained; dead 
to respectability and honesty, and alive only to the 
fascinating glitter of gold. If money could find a 
tongue and name its, victims among the maniacs 
and brain-ruined humans, the very walls of our asy- 
lums would shudder at the number of minds sac- 
rificed to the idol of Gold. 

Why will a man give up his happiness, stunt 
his mind, forget his relation to his fireside and 
fellow beings, for nothing but pelf? It is no virtue 
for him. No one thinks him more of a man be- 
cause of his money, and worse still it is a world- 
recognized fact that a fortune is not a boon, but a 
curse to heirs. The man who does this sells him- 
self to nobody and for nothing. 

A young man prosperous in business, after pass- 
ing the "have-a-good-time" stage, begins to think 
of laying by a small sum of money for his rising 
family and himself when he has reached his gray 
hairs. He is right to start with, but he clears the 



proposed amount long before he expected ; so on 
he goes, his business increases, and finally, when 
death has drawn him out of his slavery, the heirs 
hurry his earthly remains out of the way and grab 
for the property. A squabble ensues in which his 
fortune of $100,000 is annihilated. $20,000 of it 
goes for court fees, $30,000 worth of the estate is 
mortgaged to pay the $20,000, while the manag- 
ing lawyer marries the favored heiress and gets 
the balance. 

Lawyers exert themselves for days and nights to 
saturate their minds with evidence on a half-dozen 
different cases, then boast that a galley slave is 
no harder worked than a barrister in full practice. 
Why must he slave ? Let him handle what he can, 
and not seek to do two men's work for the volatile 
sentiment of friends, or with the object of making a 
fortune to fall back upon when he leaves practice, 
for mark it, he can never resist the bewitching jin- 
gle of guineas till this "mortal coil" refuses to 
longer hold the over-worked spirit, or, as is often 
the case, till his brain withers and leaves him to 
fall back on a fortune that is torment rather than 
enjoyment. 

This country would have been doubly richer 
had the excellent minds sacrificed to wealth 
been given to our public offices, and not to rob- 
bing the government and the people. But instead, 
their time and talent is given to amassing wealth 
they can in no wise use ; and finally the pressure 
becoming too great, like a Vanderbilt, at a snap of 
the finger, they are hustled into another world as 
poor as they came into this. The man who is 
wringing guineas from his brain, expecting to gain 
public favor by his pecuniary success, is certainly 
basing the memory he leaves behind on very sandy 
ground. The men who are still in the hearts of 
the people are not those whose lives were given 
to money-getting; and, though a millionaire may 
be praised of the people while living, when he dies 
his praise dies with him. 



THE SHALLOW STUDENT. 

BY MARY K. LYMAN, '08. 

THIS friend of ours is of perfect physique, good 
natured (when he wants to be), is surround- 
ed by every advantage of life that can make it 
comfortable for him, and is supported by faithful 
Christian parents. 

I am sorry to say that the more the facilities, 
the harder it is for him to find a nything "easy 
enough" for him to do. 

When the summer months are coming to a close, 
he rather gets the idea that it would be "lots of 
fun to go to college; guess I'll try it." Two 
weeks have passed. Yes, he tried to get his les- 
sons, and a great deal of fun along with it, too. 
The latter just came naturally, it seems to be in ac- 
cordance with his constitution. Oil, you know it's 
"such hard work" for him to get all of his lessons 
at a fixed time it almost makes him sick. He 
finally manages to pull through the long siege, 
but he never would had it not been that every five 
or ten minutes he just had to think how he would 
arrange the wording of "that invitation" to "that 
girl." 

However, these troubles and schemings are end- 
ed temporarily, and he goes v/here he can have a 
good time, at a social, dance, theatre, or, very 
rarely, tc the billiard hall, frequently on the street 
corner. At the place most generally visited, he 
experiences his best times because all there is to 
do, if on the street corner, is to let his. jaw drop. 

These places of visitation, above mentioned, 
are so deteriorating to his character that on Sun- 
day we find him, if not on the back seat 
in the church, on the nearest corner. He 
has wandered so far that he has gradually left 
everything that is pure and holy. 

My friend, does this describe your condi- 
tion? Perhaps you say, " I am not that far gone ; 



I don't stand on street comers or sit on dry-goods 
boxes." Allow me to say th.it that is the ultimate 
end of the career of one who does not attend strict- 
ly to business while here at school. 

This is now the last week of the Fall Term. 
As you look back at the work done are you well 
pleased, and can you heartily say, "I've done to 
the best of my ability all my duties?" Hippy are 
you, then, and may success crown your faithful 
efforts. Or, do you look with regret at the many 
opportunities left unimproved? If this be the 
case, as it is with almost all of u«, let us take ad- 
vantage of this experience, and when we begin the 
next term in another new year may we find many 
faithful students of the highest type. 



HOME READING 

BY PRO*. 3. W. BAIN. 

THREE important factors in a man's inde- 
pendence and usefulness are travel, busi- 
ness experience, and reading. They bring him 
into contact with men, and teach him the usages 
of the world, which is to be his workshop. As 
the average student has not had the advantage of 
the first two, his intelligence and ability depend 
in large measure upon his general reading. No 
one can do good work in any field until he has 
learned to feel at home there ; so the more inti- 
mate and extended his acquaintance with books, 
the more he can learn during his college course. 

Recent inquiries among a special class of stu- 
dents over eighteen years of age, but with meagre 
schooling, show several things as to the amount, 
quality, and direction of their reading. (The fig- 
ures are obtained from the written reports of the 
students, without any selection on the part of the 
teacher). 

Out of forty-eight lists handed in, thirty-one 
showed that the writer had read not more than 
twelve books ; and of these thirty-one students 
one had read no books, three had read only one 
besides their school readers, six had read two, and 
so throughout. 

In the whole number of lists (forty-eight), 
"Peck's Bad Boy," "Buffalo Bill," and detective 
stories appear forty-four times ; and they are not 
found in the lists of those who have read the 
greatest number of books. 

Parents cannot control the reading of their boys 
and girls unless they provide it, and this will cost 
some time, thought, and money. Too often we 
accept whatever may be at hand cheap. But 
some books we do not want them to read, and 
some we take pains to procure for them. What 
shall be the basis of our selection? One says, 
"My children shall not read novels. There is 
plenty of history, travel, and adventure." But 
another objects to adventures, and thinks "Kit 
Carson," and "Adventures in Australia," not 
good reading for his boys. Another will let them 
read the good novels, but not the bad, and so on. 
Is not the choice in each case to satisfy a hobby, 
a prejudice, or an arbitrary rule? 

It is impossible to draw the line at some class 
of books, and adhere to the true principle, or in- 
deed to any principle. History is good for them 
undoubtedly, but not the history of Jesse James, 
or the Johnstown flood. It is the same in all 
classes: some adventures are good, some bad; 
some travels we should read, some not; some nov- 
els we cannot afford to miss, some are trash. Nor 
can we accept all books "with a good moral." 
The average Sunday school book, of my day, at 
least, is not fit to read. It is not enough that the 
book be free from murders, obscenity, and athe- 
ism. That is a mere negative virtue. Who ever 
permits a child to eat "all that is not poison?" In 
mental as well as in physical food there must be 
actual nourishment if we are to make any growth. 

Read, then, those books that are true: By true 
Continued bn page 68. 
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CALENDAR. 
dip nit. 

Fall Term— September ioth to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January $th to March nth. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
i89» 93. 
Pall Term— September 8th to December i6th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commiaaioner haa fundi to invest in achooi dis- 
trict bonds a* par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lesa without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Hoi ton Kan. 

, ! ■ — 

LO CAL MATTE RS. 

The Industrialist wih take a holiday next 
week. 

Mr*. White visits her sister, Mrs. Kirshner, in 
Kansas City. 

' Secy. Graham has been kepi home at intervals 
for a week past by la grippe. 

Foreman Baxter succumbs to an attack of influ- 
enza which confines him to his room. 

Mrs. Hood left for Terre Haute, Ind., on.Thurs- 
day, in answer to a telegram announcing the ser- 
ious illness of her mother. 

Prof. Walters has prepared the copy for a free- 
hand drawing book for the use of First-year stu- 
dents. It will be introduced next term. 

Prof. Popenoe has been confined to his room 
most of the week by illness. Assistant Mason 
has watched over the classes in horticulture. 

Professors Graham and Breese contemplate a 
trip to the Indian Territory during the holidays in 
search of material for the museum. They will 
be guests of Lieut. Harbord at Fort Reno. 

The election of student editors for the winter 
term was held on Wednesday morning after chap- 
el exercises, and resulted in the choice of Messrs. 
B. H. Pugh and F. C. Sears and Miss May 
Secrest. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild will attend a reun- 
ion of the Mid-continental Association of Alumni 
and Former Students of Oberlin College at the 
Midland Hotel, in Kansas City, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29th. 

Professors White and Georgeson are in attend- 
ance upon a farmers' institute at Gardner, John- 
son Co., this week. The people of that region al- 
ways have good institutes, and this cannot be ah 
exception. 

The Kansas Dairy Association will hold its 
Fifth Annual Meeting on December 21st and 
January 1st, at Clay Center. The College is 
represented in its list of members by the names 
of Prof. Georgeson, Secretary Graham, and Mrs. 
Kedzie. 

Profs. Failyer and Mayo make a raid upon the 
forests of Colorado during the vacation, hoping to 
add materially to the wealth of the zoological col- 
lection of the museum. The Chicago, Rock Is- 
land, and Pacific Railroad renders substantial aid 
to the enterprise. 

The total enrollment by classes for the present 
term is 491, as follows: Post-graduates, 8; 
Fourth-year class, 40; Third-year class, 60; 
Second-year class, 128; First-year class, 177; 
"B" Division, 78. 

Secretary Graham was able to greet about 
twenty-five graduates and former students at the 
third annual meeting of the RiUy County Teachers' 
Association, held at Randolph on Friday of last 
week. This was one of the largest meetings that 
has ever been held by this Association, and the 
enthusiasm shown by the members present speaks 
well for the future. 

Mrs. Kedzie left on Tuesday afternoon to at- 
tend the funeral of her mother-in-law. wife of 
Prof. R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultur- 
al College. Mrs. Harriet Eliza Fairchild Kedzie 
was a sister of President Fairchild, known in 
Manhattan by a visit here when Prof. W. K. 
Kedzie, her son, was connected with the College. 
She died of pneumonia in her sixty-fourth year. 

The class in farm and garden, otherwise known 
as "P. M.," in honor of having completed 
that portion of the College course, gave a ban- 
quet, and literary entertainment at the Knights of 
Pythias hall, in Manhattan, oh Friday evening. 



Following is the programme of exercises : Over- 
ture, by P. M. orchestra; Toast, "P. M. 
Bosses," Margaretha Horn ; Toast, ''Cooking 
Industrial," Fred C. Sears; Toast, "P. M. from 
a Girl's Standpoint," Edith McDowell ; Instru- 
mental duet (guitar and mandolin) Jessie Hunter 
and lone Dewey; Toast. "P. M. Boys," S. C. 
Mason; Quartette, "The Liberated Junior," 

E. J. Abell, M. F. Hulett, G. W. Smith, A. S. 
Houghton ; Toa<?t, "The Bright Side of P. M.," 

F. C. Burtis ; Instrumental duet, Laura Day 
and Eusebia Mudge ; Vocal solo, "Till We 
Meet Again." Mary Lyman. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



D. C. McDowell, '91, is in the employ of the 
E. B. Purcell Mercantile Co. 

John Frazier, Second-year in 1886-7, * 8 Princi- 
pal of Schools at Reading, Osage County. 

B. H. Pound* Second year in 1889-90, finds em- 
ployment with the E. B. Purcell Mercantile Com- 
pany. 

J, E. Taylor was called to his home in Berry- 
town, Shawnee County, this week, by the illness 
of his father. 

C. A. Campbell, '91, remembers his friends 
with an account of winter in Colorado which will 
appear next week. 

P..S. Creager, '91, farming near Jamestown, 
writes entertainingly on "Use a Roller" in the 
Kansas Weekly Capital. 

H. W. Jones, '88, writes of very satisfactory 
work as instructor in mathematics in the Texas 
Normal College at Denton. 

H. E. Moore, '91, writes from Portland, Ore- 
gon, of a safe journey, pleasant work, and mild 
weather, with no end of rain. 

Phillip Hay, Second-year student, was called to 
his home in Junction City, Saturday by the sick- 
ness of his mother, who died early Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Cards are out for the marriage of R. U. Wald- 
raven, '89, and Maggie Campbell, Second-year in 
1890-91, at Wall Street, Linn County, December 
31st. 

The following from the Logan (Kan.) Republi- 
can is news here: "D. W. Working, a former 
resident of Logan, and a brother of our Joe, has 
quit the newspaper business, and is teaching 
school." 

W. S. Dille, Second-year in 1890-91, read a 
paper, on "Some of our Injurious Insects," be- 
fore the Gardner, Johnson Comity, Farmers' In- 
stitute this week, thus spreading the good seed 
sown at the College. 

F. A. Campbell, '90, writes from Highlands, 
Colorado, where he is building a home for his 
wife and boy, earning a fair salary, and making 
thorough preparation for entering the ministry of 
the Christian Church, which he joined six months 
since. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur- 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indua 
(rial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
anil efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shop* and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatterot 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours of labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid lot 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
for their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $i$o to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned wilt 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of, term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner 
alive labor; and no on* need despair: ot gaining an education it hi 
has the ability to mie his chance* well. 



December 11th. 
The Scientific- Club was called to order by President Mason. 
The minute* were read, and after Mr. Wtliard'a correction, were 
adopted. Mr. Mariatt gave a short talk on a bee belonging to 
the family Andrenidae (speoies not known), which he found 
very common in Logan Valley, Utah. The bee resembled In 
general appearance our Italian honey bee., but Id structure and 
detail It Is very different. He found a large colony of these 
bees on the side of one of the country roads. For a distance of , 
over three rods long and one wide the ground was filled with 
their burrows and the air above this plot was literally alive with 
the bees. The bees do not seem to bother either teams or peo- 
ple. They are very harmless in their habits, A few questions 
were asked, and then Prof. Hood presented the subject ot rope 
transmission of power; .Different methods have local rep- 
utations , which interfere with the general adoption of other 
systems which may possess decided advantages. Belting in the 
United States, and gearing in Britain, are the favorite methods. 
Transmission of, power by common hemp ropes of comparitive- 



ly small diameter running on grooved shlved pulleys at high ve- 
locity, post esses the great advantage of small first oost, and rea- 
sonable wear. The tension on a common single belt may be 



about a lb*, per one inch ot width, Which m a tees a oneJncb belt 
traveling lOuO feet per minute capable of transmitting 1 H. P. 
1,800 feet per minute, an average, good speed. To transmit 25 
H. P. would require a 17-lnch belt, which if of much length, 
would be expensive. A hemp rope of ^-Inohe diameter, run* 
ning at 2000 feet per minute can safely oarry 38 H. P., and the 
first oost is mueh leas. Power la carried long- distances in this 
way, and the subdivisions of power among many small manu- 
facilities from one central power plant la made practical. Means 
of preserving the tension of the rope under varying conditions 
of humidity were spofcenof, and also methods of carrying pow- 
er into difficult places. The subject was discussed, and a great 
many interesting questions were asked. Prof. Failyer gays us 
one of his Interesting talks on baking powders. He told us of 
how the baking powder, when brought into contact with a- liq- 
uid, generates a ,iag which pushes the partlclts of dobgb apart, 
and by that mean* ttmsAes, thjBj tough light. Xbe Sodtum, bl- 
oarbonate in baking powder is acted on by ah acid salt, and 
carbos dioxide is given off, When.eream of tartar and blear- 
Donate of soda are mixed together dry, no change takes place, 

plus COS plus BH>. Starch is used to preserve baking powder 
by taking up the moisture. Pure baking powder contains 
cream of tartar, bioarbonate of sodium and starch with small 
quantities of such substances as occur in the oommeroial 
articles, but it is found that other powders contain alum and ' 
calcium acid phosphate. Wheu a! um powder Is added to bread 
the following change takes place:— 2A1K<S04)2 plus 
«NaHC08-K2804 plus SNa2804 plus 2A103HS plus dC02. All 
cheap bakingbowders contain alum, and by experiment it has 
hann found that It produces ah injurious effect on the di- 
gestive organs. 

A lively discussion ensued in which the good and bad qualities 
of both pure and impure baking powders were com pared. 

Mr. Seed followed with a paper on Viuegar. He said that 
vinegar Is one of the oldest known compounds. It If said to 
have been used by Cleopatra to dissolve pearls, and Livy and 
Plutarch state that Hannibal used it to dissolve rocks that 
oame In his way In crossing the Alps; but when we consider 
that it requires twelve pounds of vinep&r to dissolve one pound 
of limestone, we are tempted to say that history is not true. 
Vinegar ia now obtained for commercial purposes by the ox - 
ldation of alcohol. A solution containing from 10 to 11 per bent 
of alcohol is put in generators, a quantity of fresh vinegar is 
added and fermentation begins. The object of this addition of 
vinegar is to supply the ferment which causes the conversion 
of alcohol to vinegar. The action of the ferment is to oxidize 
the alcohol, as represented by C2H8 J plus 20-C.JrHOi plus Hi 
O. A way much used Is to pass the alcohol solution through 
shavings which bave been previously saturated with vinegar 
containing the ferment. This exposes greater quantities of the 
alcohol to the ferment, and the action la m >re rapid. After 
passing through generators, vinegar Is filtered, stored, and 
colored, and also flavored wlih rtber, but it never has such a 
delicate flavor and odor as older vines ar. A great amount of 
vinegar is also obtained from the distillation of wood. Wood 
Is placed in a retort and heated to 212° F, and then tbe aoetle 
acid begins to come off. The crude acid called pyrol igneous 
acid is purified and afterwards colored the same as vinegar 
made from alcohol. I bave determined tb< acid In thirty -six 
samples of older vinegar and found tbe range of add was from 
1.8 to 8.9 per cent. The weak vinegar was that of older juice 
which was made early in tbe season, and Is, no doubt, account- 
ed for by tbe apples having but little sugar in them. About 
one- third of the samples contained less than four per oent of 
acid, and more than half less than five net oent, which Is weak- 
er than the vinegar of commerce. Tbe different ways of mak- 
ing vinoKar were discussed, ant) many questions asked. Ad- 
journment. Lottie J. Short, Sec. 

Devi mber 12th. 
President Rice called the Hamlltons to order at the u«ua| hour. 
Roll-call. W, 8. Pope led in devotion. J. J. HaMei-muri was In- 
itiated. L. C. Lewis opened the programme In <l.-elHiii>lng, "Ob- 
Jetts ol Education." This was followed by the • KftVota of Com- 
petition," an essay by J. H. Persinger, in wiii< h he illustrated 
that the consumer has to pay for competition; if there were 6ne 
merchant where there are three be would do a greater business 
and therefore, could sell at a smaller margin of profit, and his 
customers would get tbe benefit of wbat.it would take to keep 
tbe other two merchants- -there are too many 'middlemen. 
V. M Hester's essay dealt with tbe "Divorces in the United 
States." Divorces are Increasing twice as fast as tbe popula- 
tion. There Is one divorce gran u d for every six marriages, and 
U5.000 will probably be granted this year in tbe United States. 
F. O. Truzskowsky furnished tbe Society with au instrumental 
and two vocal solo*, tbe appreciation of which was shown by 
an encore. Resolved, "That w» men are to blame for the low 
wages they receive," was the question lor debate. W. S. Pope, 
taking the place of 0. W. Wiloin, who was absent, and F. Law- 
son argued on tbe affirmative that women were to blame for 
tbe low wages they receive beoause t hev have made no effort 
to secure better wages by labor organizations or by striking;. 
Men would get low wages, too, if they made no effort to keep 
them up. Women could organize, and should to protect their 
Interests. A great many women in good circumstances work 
for wages f»r tbe sake ol having something to do. They might 
better do something lor themselves, and let tbe more needy 
bave the positions they fill. In the clothing and grooery es- 
tablishments, and in handling money in banks or official de- 
put tments, women are better olerks than men, but they don't 
get as good wages, beoause it is known that women will work 
for less, and they bave no one to blame but themselves. It is 
nit tbe size, but the quality that makes the person. Women 
can stand as much hardship as met— in many cases have 
shown tbelr superiority, intellectually, to men. Mrs. Lease, for 
Instance, has galnea as great a name as Sen tor Ingalls. This 
shows that she Is equal to man in the political profession, and 
she is fully bis equai in other professions. Wo nen make bet- 
ter teachers and physicians than men do. The only reason they 
aien't paid well is that they don't di mand It The teachers' or- 
ganization in Iowa was not extensive enough to be effectual. 
They must organize on a larger scale to make it a success. R. 
L. Wallls and vv. K. Bryan on the negative claimed that women 
are not to blame for the low wages they receive, beuauaetbey are 
not men's physical equal. There are fewer things women can 
do, and ther fore In her lines of business there art more work- 
ers than work. In clerking establishments men are employed, 
chiefly, beoause they are more regular In attendance to duty, 
and will hold to their position longer, become more expert, and 
therefore tbe employer can afford to pay more for their ser- 
vices. Women oa> not enter the professions. They bave been tol- 
erably successful as physicians, but can not be lawyers. 
In teaching men get better wages because they follow ft Jouger 
and beet me more experienced. Women get married and quit 
teaching before tbeir services become very valuable. Men and 
women are both in tbe telecrraphlo association, but men get the 
best wages, so the labor organization doe* not help her any. 
Women don't get a* good pay In hospitals, or in our Institu- 
tions of learning as men do. Mrs. Lease doesn't get the sal' ry 
Sei a or Ingalls does, if she is as smart, and she nut help it. 
Judges' Messrs. Htwier, Oimsteed. and Dial, decided twa to one 
in tavpr 01 tt>e iievat|ve, . Recess ten minutpa. G L, Plaskst 
amMe S very crertl table appearance before tbe society for the 
first time, In reading "Three Philanthropists." W. J.T. 
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is not meant a .record of mere facts — which .are 
true or false according to the interpretation which is 
put on them. A true book holds the mirror up to 
nature, and that not in her worst aspects. 
"Nature is not always languishing with a great { 
sorrow on her face and bottle of laudanum in her 
pocket, weeping last tears over a false lover. Na- 
ture is not always armed with a pistol and a bowie- 
knife. Nature is sane, rational, even divinely 
beautiful at times, like her maker." 

A true book, on whatevei subject, reflects the 
idea, and is the expression of healthy human 
nature. It shows us humanity loving, hating, 
striving, exulting, rejoicing, or sorrowing, natur- 
ally. Hence there are lots of books, which, al- 
though written with good intentions, we must 
reject. 

Having thrown out those books which are not nat- 
ural and healthy, we must still lay aside those that 
are not adapted to our present needs. Too much 
growth in one direction becomes a disease, and 
the diet must be varied if we would have a nor- 
mal development. Read carefully. Read as 
much as you can, and re-read. Let your reading 
be diversified, but not desultory. For most of us 
it would be safe to say, no book is fit to read 
that is not worth reading twice. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. B. WALTERS. 



Nearly twenty-seven per cent of the certificates 
granted in this State during 1890 were to persons 
who had no previous experience in teaching. 

Prof. C. Y. Roop, of Salina, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Central Kansas Teachers' Association. 
The next meeting will again be held at Hutch- 
inson. 

Supt. Olson of Riley County reports a very suc- 
cessful teachers meeting on Saturday last at Ran- 
dolph. Over half the teachers of the county were 
present. 

Harry B. Hall, a student of the State University 
died last Saturday afternoon, from the effects of 
overexertion in a football game played during the 
forenoon. 

The State Teachers' Association will command 
the attention of several members of the Faculty 
during holiday week, and many old students will 
greet each other there. 

The McPherson College paper states that Pres- 
ident Sharp, of whose accident the Industrialist 
spoke last week, is getting along well. His foot 
need not be amputated. 

The Marshall County Teachers' Association on 
Friday and Saturday after Thanksgiving was at- 
tended by seventy-five teachers. The programme 
was carried out without, a single omission. 

The State Normal School mourns the loss of a 
student by one of those common accidents which 
are the result of fiieaims and — "I did not know it 
was loaded." Midland College at Atchison had a 
similar case a while ago. 

Music is taught in the Newton public schools. 
The instructor is an accomplished women, who is 
painstaking and earnest in her work. The pupils 
learn, and it is no trouble for the schools to turn 
out a chorus of 500 to 600 voices. — Kansas City 
Star. 

The managers of the new opera house in Iola 
have decided not to allow any whistling, stamp- 
ing of feet, or any kind of hoodlumism at the per- 
formances held therein. That is a good regula- 
tion, and one that could be followed with profit in 
many a placi — even at some school exhibitions. 

The principal Kansas railroads have made a rate 
of one fare for the round trip from Kansas points 
to Topeka, for the accommodation of those desir- 
ing to attend the Kansas State Teachers' Associ- 
ation. Tickets on sale Dec. 20 and 29. Good 
returning until and including Jan. 2d. Every 
teacher should attend these meetings. 

The formal opening and dedication of the new 
building of Ottawa University was celebrated with 
appropriate ceremonies on November 28th. In the 
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evening the Baptist congregation raised $2 ,000 to 

complete the $25,600 which the church of the 
State was to raise in order to secure the addition- 
al $10,000 from the Baptist Educational Society of 
the, -IT. S. The new building is the south wing 
of the main building which is to be constructed. 
It is four stories high, built of stone, costs $16,500, 
and looks bright and substantial. 

To judge from the lengthy reports of the numer- 
ous teachers' meetings held on Friday and Satur- 
day after Thanksgiving, there has been an enthu- 
siastic revival of educational interests all over the 
State on that date, and it would be impossible for 
the short columns of the Industrialist to report 
even the best of the programmes which have come 
to our notice. All did well — very well. 

The stockholders of the Bethel College, which 
the Mennonites are erecting at Newton, met this 
week. Most of them are residents of Kansas, 
though a few are from other states, it being a 
national institution, to which Mennonites from 
every State in the Union are contributing. The 
endowment of the college is now $58,000. It 
was decided that the college should be opened in 
the fall of 1892. Three new directors were elect- 
ed ; P. P. Steiner, of Indiana ; Christ Showalter, 
of Iowa, and J. R. Teoves, of McLain, Kansas. 
The following are the officers: President, J. J. 
Krehbiel ; secretary, Rev. D. Goerz; treasurer, 
B. Warkentin. 

This is the way Eugene Ware, the Kansas poet, 
speaks of literature in Kansas: "It is a good deal 
dependent on the financial prosperity of the peo- 
ple. It literally flourishes only in 'rich' soil. 
Kansas will never be a literary center, although she 
will always have good literature. People East 
don't think much of us here. Everything literary 
centers in London. Indiana people have a poor 
opinion of the Kansas kind of literature, but New 
York writers think it only a second-class sort that 
is produced as far West as Indiana, and the Lon- 
don literati regard New York genius as very crude. 
So you see it's a matter of worshiping the East and 
disdaining everything West." 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide the judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. * 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 

Outline of Instruction: — 
first yeah. 

Fall Term : Algebra. 

English Analysts. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 

WintkrTkkm: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Hook keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 
Sprinii tkrm: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (CRrpentry or Sewing.) 

SECOND YEAR. 



FOURTH YEAR. 



Fall Tkrm: 



Geometry. 

Elintentiiry Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 



Winter Term: Geometry completed. Projection Drawing. 
.Agriculture or Hnus> hold Economy. 
Organic ( hfiiifstry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
1 ndiisti itil (Cooking.) 

Sphino Tekm: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomologv . 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy ) 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fall Tkhm: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Term: Mechanics. 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Rhetoric. 
Industrial. 

Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Physics. 

English Literature 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
Drafting two hours. 
Industrial. 



Fall Term: 



Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology . 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Floriculture. 
Industrial. 
Sphino Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective In Agriculture. Horticulture, 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text- books and 
. School Supplies of all kfnds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRKTSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 328 
Poyntz Ave. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Karnes Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jeweliy, 
1 and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '7;. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, "Fountain Pens, Gold Pens,*etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



MILLINERY. 



THE BAZAR — Mrs. L. J. Bardwell carries a complete stock o 
Millinery Goods. Call on her when down town and learn the par- 
ticulars about the large picture to be given away. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned fov calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo*' photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



R 



EHFKLD'S SHOE ST< >RI£— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rehfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goods can be sold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Povnte Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



BAKERY. 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F. 
Achison. Delivery every dav. Orders may be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line <»1 Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



HATIIS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
' laity. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 



Second Sfeut. 



G EN E HAL M E RC 1 1 A X D ISE 



IIEsPO'l CA II STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Hoots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 

..... L TnuiKct nrirpt; in the fitv. 



T... 

\\ raps. Lowest prices In the city. 



O HUN TRESS, L)rv Goods, Groceries, Queenswarc. Free de- 
, livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professor., Students, and all Connected with 
the College especially solicited. ^^^^^^^^_____ 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, HaU and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city aSd at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLORADO WINTER WEATHER. 

BY C. A. CAMPBBUL, '91. 

PARAMOUNT of all claims which Colorado 
makes to draw within her borders the large class 
of recreating population quite prominent in the cast 
of our country, is that of her invigorating climate 
and bracing atmosphere — most noticeable, or at 
least most sought after, during the warmer months 
of the year. That she has ample reason for such a 
claim, no one can doubt. Yet who hears of win- 
ter in Colorado? 

Naturally dry at all seasons of the year, the 
colder months are no exception ; and were I to ad- 
vise as to a winter sojourn, I would not refer to 
balmy Florida or sunny California, but to Colo- 
rado, in near proximity to the mountains. You 

ask why ? 

It seems that an all-wise Creator has seen fit to 
equip nature with varied conditions. In summer, 
we are glad to be deprived of the frost and intense 
cold of winter, to which we are frequently subject- 
ed ; in winter, to be free from the dulling effect of 
summer heat, and to receive energy and intense- 
ness of purpose, which undoubtedly it gives us. 
Taking it for granted that a moderate amount of 
cold is useful, if not absolutely essential, to a health- 
ful life, can there not be different conditions of 
cold? Surely there can be. It seems impossible 
that one can live who would consciously exclude 
from his life all the beauties and blessings of nature. 
With her remarkably dry and bracing atmos- 
phere, Colorado affords to my mind a matchless 
opportunity for perfect enjoyment— no wonder we 
go into raptures over mountain air and mountain 

scenery. 

Even now as I look out in any direction a com- 
plete change of view meets the eye. To the 
west rises the first range of the Rockies, a mass of 
sparkling snow, set off by a rich green backgrond 
of cedar and pines ; beyond this, rising to a daz- 
zling height, are the peaks of the Snowy Range, 
crowned by perpetual snow. To the north, 
deep and dark, is Boulder Canon ; to the east, 
Clear Creek Canon, at its mouth the thriving 
town of Golden, guarded by an immense projec- 
tion of lava rock, familarly known as Castle Rock, 
almost overhanging the city. Further to the 
south, about seventy miles, is Pike's Peak, perfect- 
ly visible in daylight. To the east, the brilliantly 
lighted and attractive "Queen City of the West," 
Denver, resplendent with a thousand electric lights 
twinkling in the distance.— All of these plainly seen 
by moonlight. If the mountains in summer are 
sublime,in the winter they are awful. Presenting 
a bank of solid white, they can but impress one 
with the majesty of the Infinite Power by whose 
hand they were created. 

Colorado can boast of the pleasures of winter 
with none of its unpleasantness. We can enjoy a 
Kansas snowstorm without the blizzard and the 
following days of mud and slush. The dryness 
of the air and the continuity of the breezes from 
the mountains soon convert the snow-covered soil 
to dry ground. The rapidity with which this takes 
place is remarkable, also highly satisfactory. 

Paradoxical as it .nay seem, while in the sum- 
mer the nights are very cool, during the winter 
months it is the reverse; usually clear and, plcas- 
aut through the day, growing cooler in the course 
of the afternoon, sunset recording the lowest tem- 
perature. Then it begins to grow warm, and the 
nights are warmer than the days, my own experi- 
ence being confirmed by hosts of others. 

In these points only-air, climate, and temper- 
ature—does Colorado excel our State of Kansas. 
While a climate may be perfection for health, it 
may be manifestly a failure for agricultural pur- 



poses, as some portions of the State surely are. 
Irrigation is essential to the farmer. If his land 
is above water, he pastures it; if below, he "opens 
the box" and trusts to Providence to furnish a 
Such is not infrequently the case. As 



crop. 

loyal Kansan, also as a conscientious one, I can 
but affirm the super-excellence of the Kansas farm- 
er and his means. 

Golden, Colo., Dec. 28. 



THE USE OF A ROLLER. 

BT F. S. CRKAOBK, '91. 

AMONG the many machines which are rapidly 
attaining to well-deserved popularity with 
Kansas farmers, none is of greater utility than 
the ordinary farm roller. The sublime faith of 
Kansans in the theory that all that is necessary in 
the "Garden of the West" is to scatter the seed, 
and that Providence will do the rest, has received 
several stunning blows during the last few droughty 
seasons. People seem to be waking up to a real- 
ization of the fact, so thoroughly demonstrated re- 
cently, that there is a vast difference between 
farming with faith and farming with common 
sense and good tools. The spectacle of ordinary 
Kansas land producing "living crops" in poor 
years and immense crops in good ones, when 
farmed on scientific principles, has induced hun- 
dreds of previously slipshod farmers to inquire in- 
to the whys and wherefores of their successful 
neighbor's success; and they have almost invaria- 
bly found that his better crops are occasioned by 
his more careful preparation of the soil. Usually 
it is found that next to the plow the implement 
most depended on in this preparation is some 

form of the roller. 

Everyone with ordinary powers ot observation 
is well acquainted with the fact that all grains ger- 
minate more quickly and grow far more luxuriant- 
ly in a well-settled soil than in a loose one ; hence 
the practice of early plowing for wheat and fall 
plowing for oats. Few farmers, however, deem 
this settling ot sufficient importance to justify the 
expenditure of time and labor necessary to pro- 
duce it by artificial means. And many ask, "Why 
do you with your roller reduce the land to the 
same condition in which it was before it was 
plowed?" But we do not undo with our roller 
the benefits of the previous plowing; we merely 
counteract one of the very evil effects, that which 
comes from rendering the soil excessively loose. 
The "surface" farmer arrives at the same result 
by shallow plowing ; that is, by stirring to so slight 
a depth that the injury following too friable a seed 
bed is scarcely noticeable. His harvest, when 
compared with that of the deep-plowing farmer 
who plants on freshly plowed fields without set- 
tling, almost justifies his assertion that shallow 
plowing is the best for Kansas. 

But the fact is, deep plowing pays, providing 
that in connection with this the land is rolled. 
We plow to renovate and to loosen the so.l-to 
turn up fresh portions to the action of the elements 
and to put it in such a condition that the tender 
plant roots can readily penetrate it. It has been 
proved conclusively that, especially in a country 
subject to drought, in accomplishing the former, 
we overdo the latter, rendering it a poor germi- 
nating medium and exMemely suscept.ble to the 
trying action of the sun and wind. Then to bal- 
ance matters, we must in some way return the land 
to a conditio; of firm tilth; We do n,t want the 
soil hard, but we do want it firm. 

Now a good heavy roller, which an ordinary 
team can draw and any boy can manage, w. 1 » 
o„ day reduce to a firm, solid bed as much and 
as a team will plow in five days. The good re- 
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suits which ave almost certain to follow are mani- 
fold. The lumps will all be crushed, the inequal- 
ities smoothed down nearly as much as by a har- 
row. The seed sown upon land thus treated will 
germinate more quickly and surely, and the soil 
will retain its moisture far longer. 

Will not all these benefits justify the use of a 
roller? Will not the facts here presented at least 
justify you in giving the roller a fair trial? Then 
get you a roller. — Kansas Weekly Capital. 

Jamestown, Kansas, Dec. 20th. 



BETTER TILLAGE NEEDED. 

The recent report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment so clearly demonstrates that the best farm- 
ing lands are not always more profitable than 
some not so fertile as to excite surprise. The re- 
port for 1S91, which was a most prosperous year, 
shows that the average number of bushels of corn 
grown on each acre is 26.6 bushels. Strange to 
say, New England led, her lowest average (New 
Hampshire and Connecticut) being 25.7 bushels; 
with Massachusetts the highest, with 40 bushels. 
We grow only 93.9 bushels of potatoes on an 
acre, Maine and the new State of Washington 
leading with 125 bushels each, while Massachu- 
setts grows 1,600 pounds of tobacco on an acre 
and Kentucky only 780 pounds. The jield of 
hay is highest in Vermont, at 1.6 tons per acre. 
These facts are curious in the face of the excite- 
ment over the abandoned farms in New England, 
but they show that the productions per acre in this 
country, great as they may be as a whole, are 
really very low. 

If New England, with her short-growing season 
and stone land, with more labor required to pro- 
duce crops than in other sections, can exceed the 
the average of the best corn-producing States of 
the West, where the soils are rich and easily cul- 
tivated, there is a wide field open to the farmers 
of all sections for improvement. It has been 
demonstrated on special plots that 150 bushels of 
corn, five tons of hay, and over 1,000 busuels of 
potatoes can be grown on an acre, and though 
such experiments have not been extended to large 
areas, it is confidently believed that such yields 
are possible on farms, and the results at least 
point out to farmers that they should not be satis- 
fied unless their farms produce more and more 
each year. 

The soil and seasons are not at fault. There 
is no reason why Florida, which has a longer 
growing season than New England, should pro- 
duce only eleven bushels of corn per acre, nor 
should Massachusetts produce twice as much to- 
bacco per acre as Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
or Tennessee, where the soil is well adapted to 
that product. The success of New England is 
due to the fact that her lands are such as to de- 
mand better tillage. The very difficulties which 
the farmers of that section encounter compel them 
to use more judgment. In fact, "brain work" is 
one of their potent factors of success. Even the 
drawbacks of climate, and the lack of fertility of 
the soil, did not prevent New England from lead- 
ing, and this fact is a lesson which well deserves 
the consideration of farmers. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

THREE REQUISITES FOR GOOD FARMING. 

Good seed, good soil, and good cultivation are 
the three requisites toward attaining success in ag- 
riculture. All three of these are largely within 
our own control, and if we neglect any of them 
we have no right to complain at the result. It is 
easy to determine whether seed is good by testing 
a small quantity before planting. A small box 
of moist earth placed in a warm corner will tell 
the story quickly. The seeds should be counted 
before they are placed in the soil, and if at least 
75 per cent do not germinate the seed should be 
discarded. 

Good soil is also within reach of all, to at least 
some extent. However poor the farm may be as 
a whole, we can find some portion that we shall 
be able to bring up to a good state of fertility ; 
then upon this portion it would pay to expend our 
major effort, practising intensive cultivation here- 
on until we could find means and opportunity for 
improving the balance. And good cultivation is 
within the reach of any able bodied man, for a 
good, short, and simple rule for the farm is to not 
attempt to cultivate more than you can cultivate 
well. Whether it shall be a large farm half-tilled, 
or a small farm well-tilled, is the question before 
the great majority of our farmers to-day. We be- 
lieve time will prove the latter to be the best. — 
Farm Journal. 



WHO MAKES FARMING PAY? 

A Vermont subscriber favors intense farming, 
as follows: You say, "Take up the pen and fire 
away." So, then, I ask, "Does farming pay?" 
There are two classes of farmers that will answer 
this, of course. One answers yes, the other, no. 
The one that answers yes is the one that does not 
try to own all the land that joins his, but spends 
his whole time on what little he has. This farmer 
can in the spring get his crops all planted or sown 
in season, can hoe in season and hay in season, and 
not be forever doing what he ought to have done 
some time before ; and, more than this, he will 
raise more on one acre than he could on three not 
taken care of as they should be. He also can keep 
his fences in repair, so his cattle and sheep are not 
roaming around the country. This farmer says it 
is a great deal easier to take from one acre of 
grass land three tons of hay than to go over three 
acres to get one ton. It is easier to plow, manure, 
plant, hoe, and harvest one acre of corn that pro- 
duces 200 baskets of ears than three acres to pro- 
duce the same 200 baskets. He will say this may 
seem a little large to some readers, but if you try 
you can find it to be true. 

The one that answers no, has about three times 
as much land as he can in any way care for. He 
is always out of help, his plowing is not done until 
the sowing and planting should be. Then soon 
haying approaches, and he must begin his hoeing 
or haying; and, to be up with his neighbor, his 
corn and potatoes are left to struggle with the 
weeds. At harvest time the consequence is very 
plain to be seen. His cattle are out of the pasture, 
and time must be spent in getting them in; and 
then there are many other things coming up that 
cannot be seen to as they ought, by having too 
much land. — New Hampshire Mirror and Far- 
mer. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The necessity for so adjusting various branches 
of a course of study that there shall be as little 
waste as possible in acquiring both information 
and discipline, is felt by every teacher. Such a 
course is not designed to be absolutely inflexible, 
but to guide tne judgment into some definite line 
of progress from which no mere whim shall turn a 
student aside. 

Each student is expected to take three studies 
besides one hour's daily practice in an industrial 
art ; and variations from this rule can be made 
only with the consent of the Faculty. 

Parallel courses are offered to both sexes, with 
such differences as their necessities seem to call 
for. The following gives the general scope of 
the two, but fuller explanations are found under 
Outline of Instruction: — 

FIRST YEAH. 



Fa 1.1, Term: 



Algebra. 

English Analysis. 
Geometrical Drawing. 
Industrial. 



Winter Term: Algebra. 

English Composition. 
Book keeping. 

Free-hand Drawing three times a week. 
Industrial. 

Spring term: Algebra. 

English Structure. 
Botany. 

Industrial (Carpentry or Sewing.) 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall, Term: Geometry. 

Elementary Chemistry. 
Horticulture. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Geometry completed, Projection Drawing. 
Agriculture or Hous< hold Economy. 
Organic Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
Twelve Lectures in Military Science. 
Industrial (Cooking.) 

Spring Term: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Entomology. 
Analytical Chemistry. 
Twenty Lectures in Military Science. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden or Dairy.) 

THIRD YEAR. 
Fai>lTerm: Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
General History. 

Industrial (Farm and Garden.) 

Winter Term: Mechanics. ,„._,,„ 

Constitutional History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Khetorlc. 

Industrial. 

Spring Term: Civil Engineering or Hygiene. 
Phyfrios. 

F.iurlifh Literature 

Perspective Drawing two hours a week; 
Drafting two hours. 
Industrial. 

FOURTH YEAR 

PaXiL Tervi: Agriculture or Literature. 
Physics and Meteorology. 
Psychology. 
Industrial. 
Winter Term: Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Zoology. 

Structural Botany. 
Veterinary Science or Fiorloulture. 
Industrial. 
Spring Term: Geology. 

Political Economy. 

An elective in Agriculture. Horticulture, 
Mechanics, or related sciences. 
Industrial. 
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Boyington's fish pond was partly drained last 
week and quite a number of three and four year 
old carp put on the market. The largest of die 
four year olds weigh from eight to nine pounds. 
There is plentv of monev in raising carp after you 
are started. — Washington Republic. 

Between 2500 and 3000 cattle are being wintered 
by different farmers within a distance of two 
miles of the west limits of the ctiy. The number 
of cattle in the county at this time is much greater 
than at any time since f he days of the cowboys. 
It will require a large amount of feed to bring ■• 
them through the winter. — Garden City Imprint. 

A few new residences and many new barns, 
conn-cribs, granaries, and other improvements 
mark the new era of rural development in this 
county. To judge from the Record, a similar 
ytate of development is under headway in Rooks 
county. This is not ephemeral. It constitutes a 
period in the career of this section of the country. 
— Osborne County Farmer. 

All reports agree that Western Kansas will / 
make the best showing in wheat next spring of all 
the sections of the State from the present outlook. 
It is to be hoped so. All the settlers of Western 
Kansas who are still there are pure grit. They 
have borne a multitude of discouragements, and 
like a green hay tree, their faith still flourishes des- 
pite drouth and pests and dry winds. There was 
a time when Eastern Kansas met and conquered 
the same obstacles, and people used to shake their # 
heads in doubt of all Kansas as they do now of 
the extreme western section. A few good wheat 
crops will convert the unbelieving and reward the 
heroes who refuse to surrender the fight. Good 
luck to Western Kansas! — Topeka Capital. 

Kansas is the very best and cheapest milk-pro- 
ducing country in the world, and yet the State has' 
no milk condensing factories. There are very few 
more profitable entei pises than milk condensing, 
audit is an inviting field for farmers' organizations 
and towns desiring to build up their home market. 
Good evidence of the profit in that business is giv- 
en in the sale of the five chief milk-condensing fac- 
tories operated under the Borden patent inthe United 
States located at Elgin, Carpenter, 111., and Brew- 
ster. Wassaic, and Walden, New York, to an Eng- 
lish syndicate for $15,000,000 as reported in a 
dispatch in the Chicago Herald. Nearly every 
small town in Kansas can have a milk-condensing, 
starch, canning, meat-packing, fruit-diving, or 
some other factory, by the investment of compar- 
atively small capital and the necessary kdowledge 
and enterprise to make any business successful. 
The opportunities of Kansas towns and people 
are almost unlimited.— Mound City Clarion. 

GENERAL FARMING. 
General farming is more particularly the road 
upon which the average American farmer travels 
in his agricultural pursuits, either to a competen- 
cy, or a miserably eked out existence. There are 
not a few general principles outside of location 
and environments that to a great extent lead to 
success or failure, as the case may be. Sound 
knowledge of the primary or elementary points of 
agricultural pursuits, will, to some extent at least, 
enable a farmer to lay such a foundation for fu- 
ture successful operations, but this is not enough. 
The b ght student of early years must still fur- 
ther Sb.itinue his studies if he wishes to graduate 
with honors. It is the same with the young far- 
mer. The most pleasing outlook may be marred 
by some foreign object entirely out of place and 
sympathy with the natural surroundings, other- 
wise beautiful. On a farm there may be the best 
soil, the purest water, and all the hundred and 
one things that go to make a model home farm, 
but if the farmer has no taste for laying off fields 
to the best advantage, and thoroughly cultivating I 
them on a basis that enriches instead of impover- 
ishing the soil, his operations will of necessity lead 
to the down grade of farming. Hap-hazard, fit- 
ful, or spasmodic efforts are never of much ac- 
count in life's battles. A steady aim on an intel- 
ligently conceived plan, that has been well 
mapped out, may and will do much in the future 
operations of farmers. If the western farmer but 
saved what he wastes, he would have more as a 
rule, than the New England farmer makes al- 
together. — Exchange. 

The cry for good roads is being taken up by all 
the papers of the land. 
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CALENDAR. 

iSyl -\)i. 
Fall Term— September iota to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January 5th to March 25th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1892-93- 
Kail Term— September Sth to December 16U1. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invent in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
er* and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Miss Agnes Graham entertained a large number 
of little people yesterday afternoon. 

President Fairchild returned home Friday after- 
noon, sick, and is confined to his room. 



Mrs. Hood writes from Terre Haute that her 
mother is out danger, and is improving slowly. 

Prof. Olin's family enjoyed a visit during the 
holidays from Prof, and Mrs. A. S. Olin, of Kan- 
sas City. 

Eben Blachly showed his cousins, May and 
Harry McConefl, of Chicago, through the College 
buil'dings this morning. 

The Drawing Room has been the rendezvous 
during the holidays for the members of the Third- 
year class at work on their maps. 

The stedr-feeding experiments are reported by 
Prof. Georgeson as progressing very satisfactorily, 
some important facts in feeding being collected. 

The new iron foundry ran its first heat Decem- 
ber 1 Sth. It also made castings on the 2 1st, 
24th, and 29th, melting altogether 7,000 pounds. 
Mr. A. A. Graham, of Ulysses, Nebraska, is 
visiting with his brother, our Secretary, on his re- 
turn from Dighton. where he spent a week with 
his father. 

Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, recently elected to the 
Chair cf Botany in this College, arrived from St. 
Louis yesterday. Until his family arrives, he will 
have rooms at Mr. Mason's. 

Prof. Georgeson attended the meeting of the 
State Dairv Association at Clay Center, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, and read a paper entitled "Prin- 
ciples of Feeding for Dairy Cows." An interest- 
ing and profitable session is reported. 

The State Board of Promotion of Education, 
having in charge the educatioual interests of the 
State at the Columbian Exposition, is organized 
under charter, with Supt. J. M. Bloss, President; 
Pies. A. R. Taylor, Secretary; Pies. Geo. T. 
Fairchild, Treasurer. 

A private letter from Professor Shelton states 
that the Government has appropriated £5,000 for 
an agricultural college building at Brisbane, 
Queensland, and that work thereon will be com- 
menced early this year. The Professor says thai 
he plans to visit America in 1893 to arrange the 
Queensland exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 
Professors Graham and Breese returned on 
Thursday from a fairly successful expedition to 
Oklahoma. They visited the country contiguous 
to Fort Reno as guests of Lieut. Harbord, who 
was however, ordered away or recruiting duty 
on the day the visitors arrive;,. They brought 
home as specimens for the Museum a deer skin, 
two turkey skins, and a number of opossums, 
hawks, and owls. 

President and Mrs. Eairchild greeted about 
forty alumni of Oberlin College at the reunion in 
Kansas Citv, beginning on Tuesday of this week. 
President Ballantine met the Association. 1 he 
pleasant social features of the reunion, supplement- 
. ed by a banquet at the Midland, made ihe occa- 
sion one long to be remembered. The Associa- 
tion re-organized for more extensive reunions in 
the future. President Fairchild was re-elected 
President. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild. Prof, and Mrs. 
Nichols, Prof. Olin, and Prof. Lantz attended the 
meeting of the State Teachers" Association at To- 
peka this week. The meeting was the most suc- 
cessful in its history. About 1.500 teachers of 
Kansas were in attendance, although the actual 
enrollment did not exceed 1,100. The papers 
read were good, and the discussions interesting. 
Chief among the good things on the programme 
was the lecture by Inspector Hughes, of Toronto, 



Canada, whose subject was "The Schools and 
Schoolmasters of Dickens." An appreciative 
audience heard him wi.th the closest attention dur- 
ing an address of two hours' duration. The pro- 
gramme was interspersed and enlivened by music 
of great excellence, the singing by the Ladies' 
Quartette from Clay Center being the special fea- 
ture. All who were so fortunate as to hear their 
rendering of "Annie Laurie" will always have 
pleasant recollections of this meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

La grippe is responsible for much suffering in 
College circles for a week or two past, among the 
more serious cases being Mrs. Walters, who suf- 
fered a severe attack of pneumonia, and Mrs. 
Failyer, who is threatened with a like complica- 
tion. Mrs. Walters' condition was at one time 
critical, but she is now in a fair way to recover. 
Prof. Popenoe's family were all sick for several 
days. Mr. Baxter is able to attend to his duties 
after a week's confinement to his room. Other 
cases are reported in which the attack was lighter. 

Prof. Mason took advantage of the holidays to 
visit the counties of Crawford and Cherokee on 
a collecting expedition, and as a result the Muse- 
um is enriched by many specimens of native woods, 
most of which are unknown in this part of the 
State. Among the collection may be mentioned 
hickory, oak, sassafras, bumelia ("thunder-wood" 
in the local vernacular), black birch, wild black 
cherry, spice bush, wahoo elm, paw-paw, persim- 
mon, pecan, sugar maple, black haw, and su- 
mach, and in addition a number of climbers and 
creepers. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



John Davis, '90, was seen at the College Christ- 
mas week. 

Lottie Short, '91, spent Christmas at home in 
Blue Rapids. 

Madeleine Milner, '91, leaves soon for an ex- 
tended visit in Ohio. 

P. C. Milner, '91, came up from Topeka for 
his Christmas dinner. 

Quite a number of students attended the State 
Teachers' Association. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, paid a flying visit to Man- 
hattan during the holidays. 

Kate and Martha Harbord announce their inten- 
tion of returning to College next year. 

The smiling face of A. T. Hovey, Third-year 
in 1S90, greeted friends in the city on Monday. 

II. \V. Avery, '91, is in California disposing of 
a carload of fine horses from the Wakefield farm. 

Ben Skinner, '91, spent the holidays with Man- 
hattan friends. He reports successfuJ work as a 
teacher. 

Ada Rice, Second-year in 1S90-91, resigns 
from the Clifton schools to accept a position as 
teacher in Manhattan. 



W. E. Whaley, '86, student in the Law Depart- 
ment of Northwestern University, at Chicago, 
spent the holidays at home. 

W. J. Burtis, '87, and Winnie Brown-Burtis, 
Third-year in '88. spent the holidays with Mr. 
Burtis' father, in Manhattan. 

Maude Whitney, Third-year in 1890-91, mi- 
croscopical meat inspector in Government employ 
at Kansas City, spent the holidays at home. 

F. H. Avery, '87, was in town this week, lie 
has "settled down" on the farm near Wakefield, 
and, if reports be true, is a successful stock-raiser. 
K. C. Davis, '91, visited friends in Manhattan 
last week, and made a hurried call at the College. 
He is at the State Normal preparing himself for a 
teacher. 

Eben Blachlv, Second-year in 1S90-91, who lost 
an arm by the accidental discharge of a gun while 
in the U. S. Geological Survey near Beloit, is the 
proud owner of a beautiful gold watch, a Christmas 
present from his comrades in the Survey, Messrs. 
R. M. Townsend, F. Howard Seely, and J. L. 
Bowdre. Mr. Blachly expects to return to College 
next term. 

Miss Phtrbe Haines ['83] surprised the folks 
last Thursday by coming home for a few days' 
vacation. She was snowed in twenty-tour hours 
on her way. She returned to Las Ciuces, New 



Mexico, Wednesday, to take up her work at the 
Agricultural College there.— Manhattan Nation- 
alist. 

J. E. Thackrey, Third-year in 1888-9, now 
teaching in this county, is offered a position as in- 
structor in the Indian "school at Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, which he may accept. 

R. A. Clark, in Third-year classes last term, 
drops out to accept a situation as teacher in the 
Presbyterian Mission at Sitka, Alaska, for which 
place he expects to leave next week. fci .- •»! 

J. G. Towner and Geo. E. Hopper ['85], of . 
Manhattan, have been awarded the contract for 
the new building and repairs on the old for the 
State Industrial School for Girls at Beloit.— Mer- 
cury. 

]. G. Harbord, '86, Second Lieut. 6th Infantry, 
stationed at Fort Reno, Oklahoma, has beer, de- 
tailed on recruiting service, with headquarters at 
Wichita. Lieut. Harbord is the youngest officer 
in the command. 

I. B. Parker. Fourth-year, while out driving re- 
cently, met with a serious accident. His horse 
became frightened, and pulling him over the dash- 
board, kicked him, inflicting serious injuries. He 
is recovering rapidly, however, and will be able 
to join classes on Tuesday. 

Among the students and graduates of the Col- 
lege greeted during our attendance at the State 
Teachers' Association, are the following: Ella 
S. Child, '77, J. H. Calvin, 'S4, E. Ada Little, 
and E. H. Perry, '86, W\ J. McLaughlin, '07, 
C. E. Freeman and Ina M. Turner, '89, A. F. 
Cranston, John Davis, S. C. Hamer, Emma Se- 
crest, and H. N. Whitford, '90, Tina L. Coburn, 
K. C. Davis, Ben Skinner, Lillian A. St. John, 
F. A. Waugh, P. C. Milner, W. A. Anderson, 
and Mary Cottrell, '91, G. L. Clothier and D. F. 
Wickman. Fourth-years, M. F. Hulett. Third- 
year, H. W. Mattoon, Second-year, and Kate G. 
Harbord, Martha Harbord, M. N. Meyers, J. N. 
Laswell, F. Emma Brown, 11. C. Peoples, E. F. 
Kistler, and L. Harford, former students. 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION 
Aguicui/turk.— One hundred and eighty-five 
acres of land used for farm purposes, with hun- 
dreds of plots under experiment in grain, grasses, 
and forage crops; and illustrating various methods 
of culture and rotation. 

A bam 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for ex- 
pel '.mental uses; and connected with it a general- 
purpose barn, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, horses, 
and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are 
provided with steam power and equipped with im- 
proved machinery for shelling, grinding, thresh- 
ing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two pi'genes, one of ten pens for experiment- 
al uses, and one of six pens, with separate yards, 
for general purposes. 

An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two 
stories, and corn-cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen- Angus, Hereford, and 
Jersey cattle ; Berkshire and Poland-China swine. 
Farm implements of improved patterns. 
Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 
Buildings, stock, and equipments, are valued at 

$'26,000. 

Horticulture and Entomology. — Orchards 
containing 200 varieties of apples, 30 of peaches, 
30 of pears, 20 of plums, 30 of cherries, and five* 
of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small 
fruit, including blackberries, raspberries, goose 
berries, currants, and strawberries; and vineyard 
with 100 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing 
twenty varieties of from one to twenty years' 

growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a vaiietyof ever- 
greens and deciduous trees. Sample rows, con- 
taining about 150 varieties of ornamental and use- 
ful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable gardens, with hot-beds and cold- 
frames, and experimental beds. Practice rows 
for student's budding, grafting, cultivating, and 

priming. 

Two well-planned and furnished green-houses 
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of three rooms each, stocked with a collection of 
native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from 
American forests, and a large series of specimens 
in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and 
grounds, $13,000. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, 
fitted with tables and apparatus for a class of 
eighty students in qualitative analysis, sixteen in 
quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities 
for assaying, with a mineralogical collection and 
general illustrative apparatus. Value, exclusive 
of building, $8,000. 

Botany — A general herbarium, consisting of a 
large collection of plants of the United States and 
other countries; a Kansas herbarium, containing 
specimens illustrating the distribution and varia- 
tion of plants throughout the State ; also twenty- 
eight compound microscopes, four dissecting mi- 
croscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Val- 
ued at $3,000. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. 
— A general museum well fitted with cases con- 
taining valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mammals and birds, with mounted skeletons of 
wild and domestic animals. The largest collection 
of Kansas fishes and mollusks in the State. Kan- 
sas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes, and 
vertebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound- 
builders' and Indian relics. Kansas fossils and 
rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 
State. 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with 
apparatus and re-agents, for the study of disease. 
A collection of charts, models, and anatomical 
preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased 
structuee. Value, including general museum, 
$4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, ea- 
sels, and implements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological 
instalments, etc. Edelman's dynamo electric ma- 
chine, Thompson's potential galvanometer, Cou- 
lomb's torsion balance, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The val- 
ue of the whole is $4,000. 

Mathematics and Surveying. — Transits, 
plane-table, compasses, levels, chains, models, etc. 
Valued at $1,250. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter 
shop, with separate benches for tools for forty-five 
students in each class, besides lathes, mortising 
machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friez- 
er, boring machine, grinder, and general chest of 
toolc for fine work. Power furnished by a ten- 
horse power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, 
lathes, etc. Testing machine, charts and models. 
Inventory of material and apparatus in both 
shops, $8,300. 

Kitchen Lahokatory, with ranges, cooking 
utensils, dining room fumiFhings, dairy furniture. 
Valued at $600. 

Printing. — Office with thirty pairs of cases, 
large fonts of six-point, eight-point, ten-point, 
and eleven-point Roman type ; a good assortment 
of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press 
with steam power, a new Liberty quarto-medium 
job press ; a Gordon eighth medium; a mitering 
machine, a rule-cuiving machine, and a paper cut- 
ter. Value of equipment, $4,300. 

Sewing Rooms, with seven machines, models, 
patterns, and cases ; worth $600. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and 
other instruments : valued at $2,000. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, 
• containing over 1 1.000 bound volumes, and 3,000 
pamphlets. A reading-room is maintained in con- 
nection with the library, where may be found on 
file forty-five of the leading literary, scientific, 
technical, and agricultural periodicals, and several 
hundred newspapers, including the daily and 
weekly papers from all parts of the State. Value 
of Library, $20,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands 
of arms (breech- loading cadet rifles, caliber .45). 
with accoutrements; two three-inch rifled guns; 
also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of 
arms, $1,000. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 
Applicants for admission at the beginning of 
the College year must be at least fourteen years 
of age, and able to pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, English grammar, and United States 
history. Those applying later in the year must 
show sufficient advancement to enter the classes 
already in progress. Every effort should be made 
to begin with the first day of the term, in order 
to advance with the classes from the first. 

The following diplomas and certificates will be 
received in lieu of entrance axaminations : — 

1st. Diplomas received on the completion of a 
county course of study which has been approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the 
County Superintendent. 

2nd. Certificates of passing the grammar grade 
in any city school, with a course of study approved 
by the Faculty, when properly signed by the 
city superintendent. 

3d. Kansas teachers' certificates issued by the 
county board of examiners, showing that the 
above-named studies have been passed with a 
grade of at least 70 per cent. 

The Faculty have approved of the following 
courses of study, but others may be submitted for 
approval at any time: — 



Long winter nights afford an excellent time for the 
farmer to formulate his plans for the coming sea- 
son. He can enjoy the warmth of the home 
hearth and map out his spring work with the 
aid of the boys — and it is wise to let the boys dis- 
cuss matters with him. 



Allen, 

Anderson, 

Barber, 

Brown, 

Bourbon, 

Butler. 

Chase. 

Cherokee, 

Clay, 

Cloud, 

Cowley, 

Dickinson, 

Doniphan, 

Abilene, 
Anthony. 



Counties. 

Marshall, 

Marlon, 

McPherson, 

Mitchell. 

Montgomery, 

Nemaha, 

Neosho, 

Osage. 

Osborne. 

Ottawa, 

Republic 

Reno, 



Elk, 

Ellis, 

Geary, 

Greenwood, 

H arper. 

Harvey, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Jewell, 

Johnson. 

Kintrniim, 

Leavenworth 

Linn, 

( ITIES. 
Concordia, Kanopolis, 



El Dorado, 



Arkansas City, Emporia, 
Atchison, Eureka. 



A 11 trust a. 
Belolt. 
Burlington, 
Caldwell, 
Chanute, 
Cherry vale, 
Chetopa. 
Clay Center, 



Fort Scott, 

Girard. 

Great Bend, 

Hiiiwatha, 

Holton, 

Horton. 

Hutchinson. 



Kansas City, 

Kingman. 

Lamed, 

Lawrence. 

Leavenworth, 

Lyons. 

Manhattan, 

McPherson, 

Minneapolis, 

Newton, 



Independence, Oiathe. 
Junction City, Osage City, 



Rico, 

Riley, 

Rooks, 

Rush 

Russell, 

Shawnee, 

Sumner, 

Wabaunsee, 

Washington. 

Wilson, 

Woodson, 

Wyandotte. 



Osborne. 
Oswego, 
Ottawa, 
Paola. 
Parsons, 
8a ina, 
Seneca, 
Solomon City, 
Topeka, 
Washington, 
Wellington, 
Wintield, 
Wichita. 



This is the season when farmers should remem- 
ber the saying, "There is as much in the feed as 
in the breed." All stock should now be liberally 
and regularly fed. Keeping them right up in 
good flesh means less food wasted and better re- 
turns from the stock. Stock that are kept half 
starved the first of the winter and crammed with 
food later on to get them in condition cannot 
make good returns. — Baltimore Sun. 



* 



Clifton, 
Coffeyville, 

Applicants of mature age who, for lack of ad- 
vantages, are unable to pass the full examination, 
may be received on special conditions. 

Applicants for advanced standing in the course 
must pass examination in all the previous studies 
of the class to be 'entered ; but, if they have pur- 
sued such studies in other institutions of similar 
rank, they may receive credit for their standing in 
those institutions upon presenting a certificate 
from the proper officer, showing that their course 
has been equivalent to that given here. 

The first glimpse of a farmer's homestead gives 
us an index to the character of its inmates. No 
matter how plain the dwelling, if it be adorned with 
flowers, vines, and blossoming shrubs, we know 
that it is the abode of persons of taste and true re- 
finement. Nor does this necessitate anv great ex- 
penditure of time or money. — Country Gentleman. 

GENERAL. DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere ; 
ii expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except. Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled In any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho.vs to each stu- 
dent bis standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at I :,y> P. M., the whole body of students gather foi 
a Iwtnrc from some member of the Faculty, or tor the rhetorical ex 
ercisei of the third- and fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are four prosperous literarv societies, two of them of manv 
years' standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Iietn, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday illternoon. The Wthattr and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu 
dnits. meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each month, 

Every .Fridav evening a students' prayer-meeting is held in a Col- 
lege society room, led by a member of the Faculty. On the Sabbath, 
students are expected to attend service at leas' ince in the different 
churches of the city. 

Branches of the College Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. hold weekly 
meetings at the College. 

Once in each term the College Hall is opened for a social gather 
ing of Faculty and students, in which music, literary exercises, and 
friendly greeting find place. 

Public lectures by prominent men of the State are provided from 
lime to time, as opportunity offers. All are free. 



M/1NH/ITT4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



'WINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 

JOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



R 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHAR CON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. ' 

WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. 
( Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



Watches, 



J_ 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
a and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '7$. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, "etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C.JOHNSTON, Druggist.'A large line of Toilet Articles and 
1 Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITKORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned bv calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo'' photographs, 
unequaied for beauty of tinisb. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFKLD'S SHOE ST< )RE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rebfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively .of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear at the lowest prices for which reliable goodscan besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will he given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 

BAKERY, 

STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F. 
Achison. Delivery every dav Orders may be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line of Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Harher Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

G EA E K AL N I ERCH A N I ) I S E 

TI1K sl'O'I CA. II STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
lions, Hoots and Shoes. Mats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

OIlUNTRESs, |) r y Goods, Groceries, Queensware, Free de- 
, livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping (Joods, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Hoots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry (Joods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. (Joods delivered^ in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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MY PROF. FRANCIS H. WHITE. 

IN a former article the industrial life of pre-his- 
toric man was briefly treated ; in this, there 
will be a similar discussion of early civilizations. 
These first two articles are intended to be simply 
introductory to those that are to follow ; for not 
until we consider the Aryan peoples of later times 
shall we find conditions sufficiently like our own 
to allow the forming of many conclusions that 
will be helpful in our thought of the present and 
the future. 

EARLY CIVILIZATIONS. 

Why was it that civilization developed earlier 
in some regions than in others? Its dawn was in 
the Tigro-Euphrates basin and the Nile valley, 
and there we know the soil was marvelously fer- 
tile ; the crops were quite certain, owing to the 
peiiodical overflow of the rivers; the climate, 
warm, making but little clothing or shelter neces- 
sary ; the* natural barriers of rivers, desert, and 
mountains afforded protection against the attacks 
of barbarous enemies, and the navigable waters 
gave early inter-communication between the parts 

of the country. 

The acctnmulation of wealth is a necessary pre- 
liminary to civilization. But this is possible 
among an ignorant people thrown upon their own 
resources only when such advantages as have 
been enumerated, stimulate them to regularity 
in the application of their labor, encourage them 
by giving abundant returns, and afford protection 
against the thieving propensities of their neigh- 
bors. Of course a people already highly civilized 
might be transferred to a most bleak and in- 
hospitable locality, as were the Puritans to New 
England, and yet be able to wring from parsi- 
monious nature not only a living, but wealth. 
The Puritans were able to do this, however, only 
because they were "the heirs of all the ages," 
and, therefore, in possession of the experiences 
of the past. Knowledge gave them power and 
made them not the slaves, but the masters of 
their environment. In every community civiliza- 
tion can neither be commenced nor advanced un- 
less more is produced than consumed, and labor 
be thereby set free and encouraged to investigate, 
stove knowledge, erect buildings, and make im- 
provements. 

What were the industries of those early times? 
The pictures upon the tombs, the records, litera- 
ture, buildings, art objects, engineering works 
that still remain, enable us to answer the ques- 
tion with some certainty, though the limits of this 
article make details impossible. One country 
must stand for all. Egypt, perhaps the first civ- 
ilized country, has many features in common with 
others that date their origin from a time almost 
as remote as her own. It would be interesting to 
trace the gradual improvement in the industries 
Iron, their beginnings, but adequate data is want- 
ing, and it will be understood that the conditions 
here described existed long before the Christian 
era, but, probably, not at or very near the com- 
mencement of civilization. 

The man. classes into which the people of 
Egypt were divided— some authorities say five, 
others sever,— indie:.-. to the important industries: 
priests, warriors, husbandmen, shepherds, arti- 
zans. Agriculture had attained considerable ad- 
vancement in very early times. The pictures re- 
veal a knowledge of methods and conveniences 
W e are apt to think are peculiar to our own— farm 
houses, sheds, stables, a vaulted chamber for 
grain. Sowing is represented as follows: -A 
plough drawn by two oxen goes first ; next comes 



the sower scattering the seed from a basket; he 
is followed by another plough ; whilst a roller 
drawn by two horses yoked abreast completes the 
operation. The steward stands by superintend- 
ing the whole." 

The arts practiced by the ancient Egyptians 
embrace many of the principal ones of the pres- 
ent day, as may be seen by this partial list: 
stone-cutting; alloying; casting and soldering 
metals; glass-making; veneering; spinning and 
weaving ; making wooden hoes, shovels, forks, 
ploughs ; carpenter and cabinet work, and the 
tools used — axe, hammer, file, adze, handsaw, 
chisel, drill, plain, right-angle, rule and plummet; 
embalming; erecting gigantic buildings, such as 
the pyramids and the temples ; constructing great 
engineering works, like the reservoir for retaining 
and evenly distributing the waters of the Nile. 
In many respects Egypt was somewhat in ad- 
vance of other countries that were early civilized, 
and to it the civilization of modern times is great- 
ly indebted. 

The industrial and social system of ancient 
Egypt is so remarkable as to be well worth study- 
ing and especially as the main features are repeat- 
ed in all oriental countries and to a certain extent 
in ancient Mexico and Peru in the new world. 
The classes previously mentioned into which the 
people were divided formed a pyramid of which 
royalty was the apex. These classes were not as 
rigid as the castes of India, and yet there was 
much in them that suggests the latter organization, 
for instance, but little intermarriage between 
classes, and the occupation of the father hereditary. 
The priests and the warriors owned two-thirds of the 
land, held all the state offices, and were relieved 
from taxes. The remainder of the land belonged 
to the king, who was, of course, untaxed. 

The real cultivators of the soil, in distinction 
from the owners, were not allowed to leave the 
district where they lived without permission, and 
they were sold with the land. The artizans fared 
somewhat better, but it is evident that the classes 
below the warriors were at the mercy of the up- 
per classes. The king could and did compel 
them to labor, not only on the great public works, 
but also on the pyramids (the tombs of the royal 
family), and other enterprises for his benefit ex- 
clusively. 

We naturally inquire as to the origin and the 
reason for the continuance of such a system. In 
the first place, how did the kings, priests, and 
warriors come to monopolize the land? This 
cannot be answered with certainty, but it is not 
difficult to imagine how the king and warriors 
first obtained theirs— the king by force, fraud, or 
gift; the warriors by grants from the king. It 
was long the custom in Egypt to give every sol- 
dier a certain plot of land. By so doing the 
throne' had a great body of supporters whose in- 
terest it was to suppress revolts at home and at- 
tacks from abroad. Religion had a firm hold on 
the people, and the priests used this sentiment to 
make their position secure. They taught that 
Isis. when on earth, gave to them as an inaliena- 
ble possession a third part of the kingdom. 

Now. the possession of land brought wealth to 
the holder and gave him the opportunity to im- 
prove mentally and physically, and thus by super- 
ior skill and strength to hold the advantage he or 
his ancestors had gained. The poor people, on 
the other hand, found their numbers constantly 
increasing, and, by an inevitable law, pressing 
closely on the means of subsistence; the labor 
market was overstocked, and the land-owners 
were, therefore, in control of the situation. With a 
spirit broken by ill treatment and insufficient 
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food, with a mind uncultivated and completely in 
control of a priesthood that taught obedience to 
authority as the prime virtue, it is not wonderful 
that they failed, and in fact made no great effort 
to better their condition. The philosopher, 
Buckle, mentions that in Asia, Africa, and por- 
tions of America nature dominates man, and that 
his conditions and actions are but the necessary 
results of food, soil, climate, and the general 
aspects of nature. Though we cannot accept all 
of his conclusions, it must be admitted that in 
those places, more than in Europe or the temper- 
ate regions of America, man has been very large- 
ly in the control of his physical environment. 

The best authorities on Egypt are Wilkinson 
and Rawlinson. The Story of the Nations series 
give excellent short histories of the different coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. Buckle's History of 
Civilization in England contains an introduction 
that will be helpful in studying the philosophy of 
history. 

SOME THINGS TO TEACH THE GIRLS. 

BY PKOIT. J. T. WILLAKD. 

IT is the design of the writer to mention in this 
article three or four things which girls, and es- 
pecially farmers' girls, should learn which are not 
included in that classic list beginning with, '''To 
wear a calico dress and wear it like a queen." 

Farmers' daughters have opportunities freely 
offered for which young ladies of the city are 
willing to pay well. One of these is learning 
horseback riding. This is not 'only a healthful 
and graceful accomplishment, but it is often of 
very great use to a woman, especially in an emerg- 
ency. The girl should not only learn to ride, but 
learn how to saddle and bridle her horse, as well 
as to mount without assistance. It is not necessa- 
ry to wait until the father is able to purchase a 
blue plush saddle with leaping horn, double girth, 
and silver mountings. Many a girl has learned 
to ride with nothing but a man's saddle, or even 
no saddle. Young girls often enjoy riding under 
circumstances which young ladies would think so 
adverse as to debar them the pleasure. 

A farmer's daughter has no excuse for not 
learning to drive a team ; and by driving must be 
understood, not simply holding the reins and us- 
ing the whip while the team goes along a straight 
road, but turning in confined spaces, backing, 
guiding the vehicle to one side of obstacles in the 
wheel-tracks, and turning out to the best advan- 
tage when meeting others, not to mention controll- 
ing a frightened or spirited team with strength, 
coolness, and sound judgment. She should learn 
to harness a team also, to hitch it to the farm wag- 
on or the carriage, with farm harness or buggy 
harness. 

Whether a girl learns to harness a horse or not, 
she should at least learn how to unharness. How 
often do we hear of some lady unhitching and 
unharnessing, in which operation every strap of 
the harness was unbuckled ; or if by chance one 
was overlooked, it was one which the man who 
ordinarily did the work was accustomed to loosen. 
Then to finish the work of anarchy the pair of har- 
ness in its dismembered condition was thrown in a 
confused, tangled heap which wculd require a man 
twenty minutes to put to rights. This is an ex- 
treme case probably, but not an unknown one, and 
the milder forms are always with us. Seven times 
out of ten the inexperienced woman who loosens 
no more buckles than are necessary will select the 
off side of the horse as the Held for action. 

There is no reason why nearly all girls might not 
learn this bit of useful knowledge, and there is a 
reason beyond the convenience to themselves, why 
they should. No true lady will cause another 
person an inconvenierce, unnecessarily. On this 
ground no lady, who has had opportunities to 
learn to unharness a horse, has any right to do it 
in a careless or vexatious manner, even if it is 



"only the hired man" who will be goaded to 
words not usually seen in print by her inexcusa- 
ble ignorance. 

These may be taken as examples of the kind 
of knowledge which girls ought to have, but sel- 
dom get. They should learn how to do any of 
the numerous smail things about a house, involv- 
ing the use of tools, such as sharpening knives, 
sawing boards, driving nails, hanging pictures and 
window shades, and many other things which are 
constantly coming up. The writer remembers the 
distress of a lady whose front-door lock was brok- 
en, when everthing it needed was a drop or two 
of oil. A woman may not need to use this 
knowledge often, though the chances are that she 
will , but she will at least be able to judge better of 
what is necessary, and whether the person she hires 
to do the work is doing it properly. 

One great reason why girls do not learn these 
things is that fathers do not give them the same 
encouragement in it that they do their sons. If a 
father would explain the action of his self-binding 
harvester to his daughter as well as to his son, 
and make this kind of instruction a part of his 
daily practice, the daughter would not. have much 
trouble with the sewing machine, and the father 
would not be called upon to oil a squeaky door- 
hinge, or to drive a nail for the dish- pan. 

While the girls are learning some things usual- 
ly regarded as boys' knowledge, their brothers 
cannot be doing better than learning the elements 
of hand and machine sewing, plain cooking and 
clean dish-washing. 



THE SUCCESSFUL MAN. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox says that if she were 
asked to define the meaning of a successful man 
she would say: "A man who has made a happy 
home for his wife and children. No matter what 
he has not done in the way of achieving wealth 
and honor ; if he has done that he is a grand suc- 
cess. If he has not done that, and it is his own 
fault, though he be the highest in the land, he is 
a most pitiable failure. I wonder how many 
men in the mad pursuit of gold, which character- 
izes the age, realize that there is no fortune 
which can be left to their families so great as the 
memory of a happy home." 

TWO WAYS OF FARMING. 
There are two ways of farming, says James K. 
Reeves, — one to make a living, the other to 
make money. In farming to make a living, a 
man may have a hundred acres of land and but 
little capital. Then he grubs along with poor 
stock, poor tools, and little help, and by close 
management and rigid economy he holds his 
own. With capital enough to buy stock, such 
implements and labor-saving machines as would 
enable him to give the best cultivation with the 
minimum of labor, with the ability to hire such 
help as was needed and to hold his crops for ad- 
vantageous sales, he could farm to make money. 
— American Homestead. 



WINTER CARE OF HORSES. 

The first thing to do for your horse is, to see 
that he is comfortable. A stable free from leaks, 
free from draught; good dry floor for his feet; 
plenty of good clean bedding. 

If you wish him to look sleek, have him well 
blanketed, and give him extra care with comb and 
brush. Always take his blanket with you when 
you drive him, and if he is to stand a few mo- 
ments throw it over him. 

Examine his feet often, keep them free from ice, 
and his shoes well sharpened. 

Don't give him warm water to drink; but don't 
let it be ice cold. In either case it will be a misery 
to him. 

' If he has chopped feed and meal or bran, it will 
be as well to have it mixed with hot water, for 
then it will be a comfort to him and will be eaten 
before it can be frozen. 

Naturally he will require more food during the 
winter than in the summer, and corn will not 
harm him in the cold weather — its heating and fat- 
tening qualities being needed. 

In winter it will pay we'd to attend to the little 
things which make for the horse's comfort. — Ma- 
ryland Farmer. 



THE FEEDING PROBLEM. 

There is no more momentous problem occupy- 
ing the minds of farmers, dairymen, and poultry- 
men nowadays, than that of economic feeding. 
It is of all matters one of the very greatest import- 
ance, and can no longer be regulated to the ignor- 
ance and the indifference of the routine pursued in 
years and in ages past. The time was when grass 
was of little value as a marketable crop, and.corn 
so cheaply and easily grown on land generously 
supplied with the elements of plant growth, that 
men took no thought either of yesterday or to- 
morrow, and ted .,t j>s one half the year and corn 
the other. But now we discover that whilst both 
of these are fit for food they neither form of them- 
selves a fitting food for the growing beast, or a 
perfect food for a growing or maturing animal. 
Digestion has much to do with assimilation, but 
this is not all that is called for. Warmth, comfort, 
peace, an abundance of good water, and quite 
a number of other things are called into requi- 
sition both to aid the one and promote the other. 
But after all, if the variety of assimilable foods are 
not forthcoming in the conditions and proportions 
called for by the nervous, muscular, and bony 
structure of their building up and development, 
the inevitable consequence is, must be, an imper- 
fect animal even at mature age. 

Now the business of the breeder and the feeder 
is to discover the kinds of food, which in their 
several varieties and proportions are best adapted 
to mature his steers, wethers, hogs, or other stock 
in the shortest time with the heaviest weight of de- 
sirable flesh, that he may put ihem on the market 
without too long a delay and make room for others 
coming along. He has in this effort to bear in 
mind that so much of the food is necessary to sup- 
port life, and so much more to promote growth ; 
and that as these are forthcoming and the sur- 
roundings of the animals are pleasant and com- 
fortable so as to aid and assist in healthful diges- 
tion, so will developments profitably progress. 

To these all, however, must be added the skill 
and the intelligence of the prior breeder. Give 
all the above employed on mountain sheep, wild 
hogs, or Texas steers, and, whilst their effect may 
be apparent, they will not begin to tell in the 
same way that they will if employed on pure 
blooded stock or its grades. It may be stated as a 
fact, that either high grades or lull blooded stock 
will make fully fifty per cent more gain under 
skillful treatment than will native stock of any 
kind ; hence the economic farmer will see that he 
cannot afford to dilly-dally with the latter, not even 
in a small degree. If men of the past have bred 
for us by all the accumulated experience, skill, and 
judgment the ages have afforded them a race of 
better stock, it does look very stupid on our part 
to refuse to avail ourselves ot the legacy. Indeed, 
no farmer, rich or poor, can afford to fritter away 
his time, either on native stock or scrub methods. 
The feeding problem will avail but little, no mat- 
ter how well known or thoroughly discussed and 
worked out, unless the basis in good blood is 
made the starting point and foundation.— Col mart's 
Rural World. 



NOT LUCK, BUT WORK. 

"Twenty clerks in a store, twenty hands in a 
printing office, twenty apprentices in a shipyard, 
twenty. young men in a town, all want to get on 
in the world, and expect to do so," says an old 
merchant. 

"One of the clerks will become partner, and 
make a fortune ; one of the compositors will own 
a newspaper and become an influential citizen ; 
one of the apprentices will become a master buil- 
der ; one of the villagers will get a handsome 
farm, and live like a patriarch — but which one is 
the lucky individual? Lucky! There is no luck 
about it. The thing is almost as certain as the 
rule of three. The young fellow who will dis- 
tance his competitors is he who masters in busi- 
ness, who preserves his integrity, who lives clean- 
lilv and purely, who devotes his leisure to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, who gains friends by 
deserving them, and who saves his spare money. 
There are some ways to fortune shorter than this 
dusty old highway, but the staunch men all go 
this road." 



\ 



Good roads are a great benefit to a farming 
community ; they, by time saved, shorten the dis- 
tance to markets, save wear and tear of the har- 
ness and vehicles. In localities where good roads 
are the rule farms are more valuable, and there is 
less complaint that farming doesn't pay. — Balti- 
more Sun. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January Sth to March 2*th. 
Spring Term— March 28th to June Sth. 

June Sth, Commencement. 

189a 93- 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Hoi ton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 
A large box of periodicals is about ready for 
the binder. 

The Library has received twenty-five volumes 
of public documents. 

Prof. Rain has been confined to his bed for 
three days by la grippe. 

Many new faces, with uearly all the old ■ ones, 
are seen in classes this term. 

Assistant Horticulturist Mason has been off 
duty for a week past battling with la grippe. 

Col. Anderson, of Manhattan, gives the Libra- 
ry twelve volumes of public documents to fill de- 
ficiencies. 

The Music Department has received three 
more of Prof. Brown's ptismatic charts, which 
complete the series. 

Prof. Brown goes to Leavenwoith this after- 
noon in answer to a telegram announcing the 
serious illness of his brother. 

The Chemical Laboratory is crowded this term, 
and Professors Failver, Willard and Breese have 
ail they can do to care for the large classes. 

Messrs. Jessop k Sons, 91 John Street, New 
York have presented the Mechanical Department 
with a hundred pounds of their best tool steel. 

Mrs Kedzie returned on Saturday last from 
Lansing, Mich., where she was called by the 
death of her mother-in-law, Mrs. K. C. Kedzie. 
Tames W. Wilson and wife, of Chicago, were 
guests of Prof, and Mrs. Nichols last week. Mr. 
Wilson is editor of the Fo^m, Field, and Stock- 
man. 

Dr. R. R. Dinwiddle, of the Arkansas Exper- 
ment Station, spent several hours on Tuesday 
looking over the Veterinary Department and its 
equipment. 

President Fairchild has been confined to his bed 
all we«k with complications resulting from the 
grip, But hopes to be able to resume official 
duties some time next week. 

Mrs Hood's mother, Mrs. S. N. Benight, 
died on Monday. December 30th, of pleuro-p.ieu- 
monia, at her' home, near Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mrs. Hood is expected home daily. 

The College will be represented at the annual 
meeting of the State Hoard of Agiiculture at To- 
peka, January 13th to 15th, by President Fairchild, 
who will read a paper on "The Farmer s Place 
in the General Production ot Wealth; 1 rotes- 
sor Georgeson, "What Does Science I each Us 
in Cropping?" Professor White, "Taxation ; 
Professor Mayo, "Lumpy Jaw in Cattle." 

The sixth division of the Third-year class enter- 
tained the chapel audience yesterday afternoon 
with the following programme : Minnie L. Rom- 
ick "Liberty and Prohibition;" Chas. B. Selby. 
"The Spell" of the Past;" Winnh L. Romick, 
"Success-" F. R. Smith. "Educate the Masses:" 
Jessie M.'Stearns, "The Law of Rest;" W. E. 
Smith "The Advent of the Ballot Reform; 
W. O. Staver, "Character of LaFayette ;" George 
W. Smith, "Socialism." 

Professors Fai'yer and Mavo returned on Mon- 
day from their collecting tour in Northwestern 
Colorado. Snow was falling when they reached 
Antlers, and two days later, when ready to leave 
with their mule train for the hunting grounds in 
the Trappers' Lake region, the snow was from 
two to three feet deep. Progress was necessaril} 
slow, four days being consumed in reaching the 
grounds, and as many more in returning. Four 
elk— a bull, two cows, and a calf— were the re- 
sult of a four-days' hunt. One of the cow skins 
was lost, but the other three were saved in a good 
state of preservation, and will soon be mounted 
for the museum! 



THE WEATHER FOR DECEMBER. 
The mean temperature for December, 1891, 
was 37.97°, which was 8.16 3 above normal. 
There have been only five warmer Decembers, 
while twenty-eight have been colder, the extremes 
being 41.68% in 1877, and 20.39°, in 1876. The 
highest temperature for the month was 67°, on ^the 
2nd ; the lowest, 5 , on the 26th, a range of 62 . 
The warmest day was the 2nd, the mean for the 
day being 58°; the coldest day was the 25th, the 
mean being 12.5 . The greatest range for one 
day was 36"', on the 26th; the least, 5 . on the 
25th. The mean temperature of the observations 
at 7 A. M. was 31.19°; at 2 p.m., 47. 13°; at 9 
p. m., 36.77°. The mean of the maximum ther- 
mometer was 49-39°; of the minimum, 27.81° ; 
the mean of these two being ?,S.6\ 

There were fifteen cloudless days ; two entirely 
cloudy; nine more than one-third cloudy; and five 
more than two-thirds cloudy. 

The mean barometer for the month was 28.62 
inches, which was .02 inch below normal. The 
maximum was 29.48 inches, at 9 P. M. on the 1 ith ; 
the minimum 28.18 inches, at 7 a. m. on the. 28th, 
a range of 1.3 inches. g 

The precipitation was 1.09 inches, falling on 
the 2nd, 5th-6th, 13th- 14th, and 15th. This 
does not include the rain on the evening of the 
?ist. This is .24 inch above the normal, the 
highest rainfall being 2.25 inches in 1S62, and 
the lowest, .02 inch in 1889. 

The wind was from the south-west thirty-two 
times; north-west, seventeen times: south, six- 
teen times; northeast, ten times; east, six times; 
south-east four times ; west four times ; nortn, once ; 
and a calm three times. The total run of wind for 
the month was 10,030 miles, a mean daily veloc- 
ity of ^23.2=; miles, and a mean hourly velocity ot 
1 1 48 miles. The highest daily velocity was 632 
miles on the 2 1st ; the lowest. 65 miles on the 12th. 
The highest hourly velocity wis 48 miles, between 
three and four o'clock on the afternoon of the 2 1st. 
Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding Decembers: 
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GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

C. II. Bliss, student in 1887-8, is a piano tuner 
nt Ottawa. 

C. A. Latham. Second-year in 1883-4, is in the 
mail service at Wichita. 



P. E. Westgate, Second-year in 1890-91, re- 
turns to classes this term. 

Lyman Harford, Second-year in 1890-91, is a 
successful teacher at Wabaunsee. 

Cards received announce the marriage of J. B. 
Brown, '87, to Miss Minnie L. Akin, Jnnnary 4th, 



at Topeka. Mr. and Mrs. Brown will be at home 
after January 20th, at 149 North Sumner street, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

C. J. Peterson, Third-year in 1890-91, teaching 
near Randolph, visited at the College on Monday. 
He plans to return next year. 

MEANS OF ILLUSTRATION. 
Agriculture.— One hundred and eighty-five 
acres of land used for farm purposes, with hun- 
dreds of plots under experiment in grain, grasses, 
and forage crops ; and illustrating various methods 
of culture and rotation. 

A barn 50 by 75 feet, expressly arranged for ex- 
perimental uses; and connected with it a general- 
purpose bam, 48 by 96 feet, for grain, hay, horses, 
and cattle. Both buildings are of stone, and are 
provided with steam power and equipped with im- 
proved machinery for shelling, grinding, thresh- 
ing, cutting for the silo, and steaming. 

Two pigger.es, one of ten pens for experiment- 
al uses, and one of six pens, with separate yards, 
for general purposes. 

An implement house 22 by 50 feet, of two 

stories, and corn-cribs. 

Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Hereford, and 
Jersey cattle ; Berkshire and Poland-China swine. 

Farm implements of improved patterns. 

Collections of grains, grasses, and forage plants. 

Buildings, stock, and equipments, are valued at 

$26,000. 

Horticulture and Entois.-oi.ogy. — Orchards 
containing 200 varieties of apples, 30 of peaches, 
30 of pears, 20 of plums, 30 of cherries, and five 

of apricots. 

Small-fruit garden, with 200 varieties of small 
fruit, including blackberries, raspberries, goose 
berries, currants, and strawberries ; and vineyard 
with 100 varieties of grapes. 

Forest plantation of twelve acres, containing 
twenty varieties of from one to twenty years' 

growth. 

Ornamental grounds, set with a vaiietyof ever- 
greens and deciduous trees. Sample rows, con- 
taining about 150 varieties of ornamental and use- 
ful shrubs and trees, labeled. 

Vegetable gardens, with hot-beds and cold- 
frames, and experimental beds. Practice rows 
for student's budding, grafting, cultivating, and 

pruning. 

Two well-planned and furnished green- houses 
of three rooms each, stocked with a collection of 
native and exotic plants. 

Museum, containing a collection of woods from 
American forests, and a huge series of specimens 
in economic and general entomology. 

Value of property, exclusive of orchards and 
grounds, $13,000. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. — Eight rooms, 
fitted with tables and apparatus for a class of 
eighty stude.its in qualitative analysis, sixteen in 
quantitative analysis, including necessary facilities 
for assaying, with a mineralogical collection and 
general illustrative apparatus. Value, exclusive 
ot building, $8,000. 

BOTANY — A general herbarium, consisting of a 
large collection of plants of the United States and 
other countries; a Kansas herbarium, containing 
specimens illustrating the distribution and varia- 
tion of plants throughout the State ; also twenty- 
eight compound microscopes, four dissecting mi- 
croscopes, tools, reagents, wall-charts, etc. Val- 
ued at $3,000. 

Geology, Zoology, and Veterinary Science. 
—A general museum well fitted with cases con- 
taining valuable collections of mounted Kansas 
mamm.ds and birds, with mounted skeletons of 
wild and domestic animals. The largest collection 
of Kansas fishes and mollusks in the State. Kan- 
sas reptiles and batrachians, salt-water fishes, and 
vertebrates in alcohol. Collections of Mound- 
builders' and Indian relics. Kansas fossils and 
rocks, typical of the geological ages found in the 

State. . , 

In Veterinary Science: A laboratory fitted with 
apparatus and "re-agents, for the study of disease. 
A collection of charts, models, and anatomical 
preparations, illustrating healthy and diseased 
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structuee. Value, including general museum, 
$4,500. 

Drawing. — Models, plaster-casts, patterns, ea- 
sels, and implements. Valued at $1,400. 

Physics. — Physical apparatus, meteorological 
instruments, etc. Edelman's dynamo electric ma- 
chine, Thompson's potential galvanometer, Cou- 
lomb's torsion balance, with numerous accessories, 
sling psychrometer, and anemometer. The val- 
ue of the whole is $4,000. 

Mathematics and Surveying.— Transits, 
plane-table, compasses, levels, chains, models, etc. 
Valued at $1,250. 

Mechanics and Engineering. — Carpenter 
shop, with separate benches for tools for forty-five 
students in each class, besides lathes, mortising 
machine, circular saws, band saws, planer, friez- 
er, boring machine, grinder, and general chest of 
toolc for fine work. Power furnished by a ten- 
horse power Atlas engine. 

Shops for iron work, with forges, vises, drills, 
lathes, etc. Testing machine, charts and models. 
Inventory of material and apparatus in both 
shops, $8,300. 

Kitchen Laroratory, with ranges, cooking 
utensils, dining room furnishings, dairy furniture. 
Valued at $600. 

Printing. — Office with thirty pairs of cases, 
large fonts of six-point, eight-point, ten-point, 
and eleven-point Roman type; a good •assortment 
of job type and brass rule ; a Babcock cylinder press 
with steam power, a new Liberty quarto- medium 
job press ; a Gordon eighth medium; a • inhering 
machine, a rule-curving machine, and a paper cut- 
ter. Value of equipment, $4,300. 

Sewing Rooms, with seven machines, models, 
patterns, and cases ; worth $600. 

Music Rooms, with four pianos, four organs, and 
other instruments; valued at $3,000. 

A Library, carefully selected and catalogued, 
containing over 1 1.000 bound volumes, and 3,000 
pamphlets. A reading-room is niaintained in con- 
nection with the library, where 'may be found on 
file forty-five of the leading literary, scientific, 
technical, and agricultural periodicals, and several 
hundred newspapers, including the daily and 
weekly papers from all parts of the State. Value 
1 of Library, $20,000. 

Armory, containing one hundred and fifty stands 
of arms (breech-loading cadet rifles, caliber .45), 
with accoutrements; two three-inch rifled guns; 
also swords, uniforms, etc. Value, exclusive of 
arms, $1,000. 



end is forced upon us every day. Most boys of 
fourteen begin to settle, at least in their own 
minds, what they "want to do" when they are 
grown : and you early see the tendency of the boy 
reared on the farm if he intends being a farmer. 
It manifests itself in the great interest he takes 
in crops, in raising stock, and all that goes to the 
making of a good farmer. If, on the contrary, he 
wants to try other avenues, how early we see him 
poring over books in the odd off-hours ! How he 
cultivates the schoolmaster, seeking long rambles 
with him, borrowing good books, and, uncon- 
sciously almost to himself, laying the foundation 
for being what he hopes! All boys do not reach 
their goal, but almost all boys strive for it. Sure- 
ly all who make success of life do. The excep- 
tional girl has a special purpose. This exception- 
al one is she of whom you hear day by day 
as doing some grand work for the uplifting of the 
world — the result of purpose ; who to-day is a suc- 
cessful physician, lawyer, preacher, teacher, sten- 
ographer, artist, housekeeper, wife, mother. For, 
believe me, girls, you need careful and deep train- 
ing to be a wife, to be a mother, to hold in your 
keeping the nations to be. Among all your "get- 
tings get knowledge that should fit you for wife- 
hood and motherhood. How blindly we rush in- 
to both — how unprepared we are for either! 
Women look forward to both as their ultimate 
goal. Then, girls, prepare for such goal ; prepare 
to be a specialist — the very best of your powers 
brought to bear upon the making of a good wife 
for a good man. Be sure the man will come along 
soon enough; so don't let your zeal lead you into 
hunting. There is always a demand for good mate- 
rial. Your business is to fit yourself properly for 
the situation you intend filling, whether it be mon- 
ey-getter or simply home-keeper. Being fitted, the 
situation is sure to be there. But every woman 
should prepare herself to sustain herself honorably 
in some field of the world of labor, no matter how 
full of good prospects her life may be. She does 
not, as I heard a noble woman say, want to be al- 
ways a little canoe in the wake of, and tugged 
along by, some great steamer of a man. — Farm- 
ers' Home. 



No domestic animal should ever be kept in a 
dark stable. Give plenty of good wholesome 
sunlight. The eyes of many animals are perma- 
nently injured by the sudden transitions from in- 
ner darkness to ou'er sunshine. More than this, 
the general health of animals is deleteriously af- 
fec f ed by deprivation of nature's great prophylac- 
tic and disinfectant— purifying sunlight. — South- 
ern Livestock Journal. 



fldNHdTT/IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



CRINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 



all kinds. 



F°£' S B °9 K STORE.-College Text- Books, School Stationery. 
I encils, Scratch -book s, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Textbooks and 
. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHAR ION'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIO T & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people <o call and examine their lartre 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



HAVE A PURPOSE IN LIFE. 
Cultivate all along the lines of thought and en- 
deavor. Improve every faculty of brain and body ; 
make the most of )oimelf and all your possibili- 
ties, but have before you some single purpose to 
which all other roads lead. Select your goal a:id 
make all other mutes lead up to it; that is, pre- 
pare yourself for some particular work in life: 
have a specific aim. Resolve thus : I will get a 
good, solid, all-round education, so I can be a 
full woman and a thoiough teacher, honoring a 
profession which I honor; but I v\ ill study Latin or 
Greek as a specialist, bringing all my other train- 
ing to bear upon that one point. Or, I will fit my- 
self as a special teacher of literature or mathemat- 
ics. If you so do. you have the satisfaction and 
power that comes of knowledge. You know you 
can do many things well, but one thing excellent- 
ly ; and concentration of thought and will-power 
on the one thing gives strength therein. If your 
talent be music, concentrate your forces there ; or 
art, perfect your hand and eye there till you can 
cope in the markets of the world with other aitists. 
Perhaps your inclination is toward tine needle- 
work, dress-making, or even plain sewing. What- 
ever it be, learn to do it well. Doing well the 
thing you do means life's success. Some there are 
who desire to be housekeepers, cooks, and domes- 
tic servants. [f such would only appreciate to the 
full the value of training for their work, what a 
change in the service over our broad land! We 
women have such quick intuitions that we often 
jump at conclusions, and more often than not at 
proper ones, that we undervalue all the dull plod- 
dings between stations tnat go to the proper prep- 
aration for our work. To-day, with our business 
colleges, our conservatories of music, our cooking 
clubs, our normal schools, women are being trained 
in much broader lines than ever before. And 
yet the narrowness of our training for any specific 



REAL ROAD WORK WANTED. 
The offer of Capt J. B. Ford to advance $3,000 
to improve the road between Hite's and Tarentum 
was an encouraging attempt to make a start in the 
building of durable roads. If manufacturers and 
leading citizens generally would interest them- 
selves in the subject of road reform it would not 
be long before decisive progress would be made 
in that important work. The main thing is to se- 
cure a practical demonstration by examples of dur- 
able and solid roads. When such roads can be 
found in every county, the farmers will very soon 
convert their opposition into an urgent demand 
for the universal extension of such highways. — 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 

FIRST STEP TOWARD BETTER ROADS. 

The first step toward securing better roads in 
this country is the development of public senti- 
ment to a realization of their present shocking 
condition. More progress has been made in this 
direction during 189 1 than in any previous year. 
The road question has been the theme of con- 
stant and thorough discussion by the newspapers 
in every part of the country. The winter season 
aggravates the troubles caused by bad roads, and 
more is said about them now than in any previous 
winter. A dispatch from Burlington, la., savs: 
"It would take a round million dollars to even 
up the losses in trade to the merchants, shippers. 
and farmers in Iowa on account of the mud block- 
ade which exists not only in Iowa, but all over the 
Mississippi valley. For two weeks country roads 
in Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois have been hub-deep 
in mud, and the farming communities have been 
virtually pad-locked Oil the farm. As a result, 
merchants depending on country trade have suffer- 
ed great financial loss, especially in holiday trade, 
while the farmers and shippers have lost by inabil- 
ity to market their produce. It is feared many 
failures among country merchants may result." 

The Indianapolis Journal says that the con- 
ditions in Indiana during the past month have been 
about the same as in Iowa, and considers it safe to 
say that bad roads have injured business quite as 
much in one state as in the other. It will be a great 
thing gained to have people convinced that bad 
roads -'don't pay." We shall never good ones un- 
til that is accomplished. Happily, rapid progress 
is now making in that direction.— -New York Post. 



FjR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Kancv Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
loyntzAve. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S07. Watches. 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Rlock. 



R E " h9y}?F K kee P s a b 'g stock of Watches, Clocks, jeweliv. 
» and Gold Speca cles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens.'etc Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



WC JOHNSTON, Drutrgist.'A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. 1< ancy t.oods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WIHTKORD sells Stoves and Hardware at verv low prices. 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISli, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may he learned l>v calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine (he new "aristo" photojrranhs 
unequaled for beauty of finish. ' 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



Ril M iI ,' l ? S SIIOK STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
thai Kthfeld's prices on first -class Roots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have onlv to 
call. Special bargains at nearly alt times. 



LESLIE H. SMITH, retailer exclusively of Boots, Shoes, and 
Rubbers, offers a good assortment of stylish and desirable foot 
wear al lhe lowest prices for which reliable goodscan besold. Men's 
dress shoes, $1.90; ladies' fine dongola shoes, $2.00. 



LIVERY 



piCKKTT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
1 Strictly first-class. Special attention will he given to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ MHOS, offer Picsh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students ait invited 10 call at their market on PoynU Avenue, 
one door east ot Pox's bookstore, or give orders i" delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. 



OTUDENTS should buy ih< ir Bread and Pastry from J, 
O.Vchison. Delivery every dav Orders mav lie left at 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line ot Confectionery. 
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SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, id shaves, $i.oo, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Si-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



I^HESPOl CA. H STORE is Headquarters for Dry (i..,,(ls, No- 
lions, Roots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in tin- city, 



O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Kree de- 
. livery. Prices ulways as low as good business methods will 

warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 

the College especially solicited. 

Ell. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street.has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Hoots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etr. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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FUEL NOTES. 

BY PHOS". O. P. HOOD. 

TO the man in this lattitude who tries to 
keep cool in summer and warm in winter, ice 
and coal bills are a constant expense. The ice 
bill hardly ceases to exist before the coal bill be- 
gins to double up its figures into two or more col- 
umns, which march against one's income, sure to 
capture a goodly portion of it. These bills al- 
ways seem larger than they ought to be. The 
paragraph concerning the ice man's scales which 
make a large or small piece weigh your allotted 
40 pounds, has passed to the land of dead jokes, 
and fails to relieve our feelings. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school- dlstricl bonds are i<» be obtained from the Loan 

C Mlto»E?imi th« College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed. are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan . 

A 1 payments ol principal and inleresl on uccounl of bonds or land 
contract's must be made to ibe Man- Treasurer.* Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of lime on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ot-the Board i f Regents, al Manhattan. . 

The iNi'i viiuAi i-.i ma> he addressed through Pre*. Geo. t fair 
child, Managing Editor, subscriptions are received by Mint. J.s. c. 

^iBonalions for the Librarj or Museums should be sent totheLlbra- 
, r to Prof V •■ •• Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 
Questions, scientific 01 practical, concerning the different .1 I'art- 
menUol study 01 work, may be addressed to the several Professois 
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Economy in the use of these necessities is a 
more fruitful field of investigation than examin- 
ing the accuracy of the coal and ice man's scales. 
The amount of fuel thoughtlessly wasted is enor- 
mous. The common heating stoves, taking their 
average condition, have an efficiency of about 30 
per cent. Thirty cents' worth of heat is got for 
every dollars' worth of coal put in. Much better 
results can be had. An efficiency of 80 per cent 
ought to be obtained. The most common mis- 
take is that coal is all that is necessary to make a 
fire. Air is just as necessary as coal, and a 
proper amount of air is not obtained by the usual 
method of keeping fires. At least 150 cubic feet 
of air should be applied to each pound of coal 
burnt, and nearly half df this should meet 
the gases after they have passed through 
the coal. This can only be obtained by allowing 
some air to escape uncombined through the bed 
or admitting it above the burning coal. Smoke 
is always an evidence of imperfect combustion, 
and cannot be consumed after it is once formed. 

Generally too thick a body of coal is carried in 
the ordinary stove, the supply of fuel is too irregu- 
lar, and combustion is imperfect for want of air. 
Imperfect combustion gives but one-half the heat 
that perfect combustion will give. A good fire- 
man is really a skillful person, and not to be had 
in every one who tends a fire. More profit can 
be had by taking thought of the necessary condi- 
tions for perfect combustion of coal in your stove 
than growling about the weight of your last ton of 
fuel. 
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The enormous waste of coal in ordinary house 
heating has given opportunity for the most indi- 
rect methods of heating which are able to com- 
pete with the ordinary stove. If this were not 
true, the present talk of electrical heating would 
be impossible. To burn coal at a central station, 
transform its energy into steam, then into mechan- 
ical energy, and again into electrical energy, only 
to be changed back again into heat after it has 
been transmitted to your homes, seems a very 
round-about way of obtaining warmth. But be- 
cause at the central station coal can be burnt 
more scientifically, and at the same time a far 
cheaper grade of coal used, and because we usu- 
ally waste so much in our stoves, these causes 
o-ive advocates of electrical heating encourage- 

to 

merit enough to try the experiment on a commer- 
cial scale. 
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The use of coal is a comparatively modern 
development. While the ancient Britons knew of 
its use, and their successors in the land of the 
Briton used it a little, still, in the face of the im- 
mense forests, coal was little esteemed. In 1306. 
its use was prohibited in London as a nuisance, 
but in 1 32 1 it began to be an important article of 
commerce. Not till 1619 was coal successfully 
used in metallurgical operations. Wood was out- 



first fuel ; coal has been our main supply in mod- 
ern times, but will it always be? But few years 
has the world known liquid fuel. Our grand- 
fathers tell of the first coal oil. This fuel has 
superseded coal in many places. It is pumped 
from Cleveland, Ohio, in a pipe line direct to Chi- 
cago to take the place of coal in furnace and 
stove. Still fewer years have we known natural 
gas as a fuel. This, too, is supplanting coal 
everyday. Manufactured gas, while made from 
coal, is said to be the coming fuel by many. It is 
made for two cents a 1000 feet, and is now com- 
peting with natural gas. Electrical heating is in 
the field, utilizing the fall of water to heat our 
homes. What will be the real fuel of the future ? 
Coal no longer has full control of the field. 
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Is it really impossible to grow one's fuel each 
year on these broad western prairies? Is there 
nothing tha* can be grown for fuel to better ad- 
vantage than wood from trees? A great deal of 
attention has been given to developing corn as a 
grain. We have a multitude of varieties. Why 
not develop the cob , and raise it for fuel? Two 
pounds of cobs will heat as much as one pound of 
coal if properly burnt. With our present kinds of 
corn, a bushel of corn is worth thirty-five pounds 
of coal, which, with coal at $6.00, — as it is in ma- 
ny places, — is worth ten cents as fuel. If this is 
true of corn not intended for fuel, and which 
sometimes brings but twelve and one-half cents, 
what might be expected of corn which had been 
developed for that use? Besides, the hauling of 
corn to town and hauling coal back would be 
done away with. 

PLANNING AHEAD. 
During the winter there is usually more or less 
time that can be spared and that can be used to a 
good advantage in planning ahead. An important 
item with all lovers of farm work, whether in the 
field, the orchard, or the garden, is to get the work 
done in good season ; and one of the principal ad- 
vantages in having the work planned out ahead is 
the saving in time so that the work can be pushed 
along as rapidly as possible when the season fair- 
ly opens. 

There are more or less what may seem small 
items, that can be done in advance that will save 
time when the busy season arrives; and if the work 
is properly planned ahead, many of these, being de- 
termined upon, can be arranged during the winter 
to a good advantage. With these done and the 
plan of work already arranged, the work can go 
along without loss of time. With a number of 
garden crops, earliness is an important item, not 
only in seeding, but to have ready for market, and 
in order to take advantage of the first opportunity 
in the spring to plant, more or less arrangements 
must be made in advance. 

Seeds must purchased and tested, manures applied 
and often a supply of commercial fertilizers secur- 
ed ready to apply, as in many cases the best time 
to applv commercial fertilizers is just before the 
seed is planted, working well into the soil. Dur- 
ing the winter is a good time to study varieties, to 
plow the garden so as to keep all of the ground 
occupied during the growing season, and to keep 
up a supply as fully as possible. It is not best or 
necessary to plant a long list of varieties, a few 
standard varieties to keep up a succession and les- 
sen the number of plantings being 'ill that is nec- 
essary. When time will admit, it will be found a 
good plan to try some of the novelties in order to 
ascertain their value, but it is usually not best to 
depend to hugely upon them. 

Of course, a da>'s work cannot be laid out, hut 
bv knowing what is to be, where and how much 
of the various crops are to be planted, and all the 
needed arrangements are made in advance, a great 
saving in time can be made, and the next two 
months is a good time for planning and arrang- 
ing. — Correspondent Our Country J/otnc. 
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THE TENDENCY IN FARMING. 

It has been stated by close observers of wage 
earners and the various industries, that in none of 
them do we find so little progress as in farming 
pure and simple. In the improvement of breeds 
of cattle, and horses, and swine, and sheep, and 
fowls there has been a most marked progress. 
Varieties of fruits, large and small, have been 
so improved that it is now possible to grow every 
class of fruits successfully in all parts of the, country 
in at least one variety of a class. 

Implements and farm machinery also have been 
so improved that it is now possible to perform 
farm labor at much less cost than heretofore, and 
ahd with greater rapidity. 

But have methods of labor improved in the sam<- 
ratio? is the question put to us by these students 
of political economy. 

It is true that most of the old-time superstitions 
in connection with farming have been abandoned, 
and their loss not felt: planting during certain 
phases of the moon has few adherents at this time. 

There are, however, many things wholly in the 
line of progression which seem to have been over- 
looked by the farmers as a rule. 

Chief among them is that almost total lack of 
business qualities, the possession of which enable 
the farmer to hold his own with other wage earn- 
ers. 

And it seems more than strange that this shoidd 
be so when the result of business ideas are so ap- 
parent in other industries. Then again, the farm- 
er seems loth to embrace ideas which will enable 
him to prosecute his work to the best advantage; 
he will labor in the time-worn ruts pursued by 
his ancestors regardless of consequences, and as 
regardless of the fact that he is getting poorer 
every day. 

It has long been a question among those who 
have studied farming and farmers, whether the 
condition of the soil-worker is not more largely 
due to himself than to any other one cause. 

May there not be some truth in this, my friends? 
Mavwe not be so far behind the workers in other 
fields that we are in danger of losing all that we 
have gained? — Our Country Home. 

THE FARM RECORD 
Every farmer should have a record book and 
properly keep a memoranda from day to day, and 
at the close of the year run up the data and nota- 
tions for use in planning the crops for next year. 
This properly done is of as much value as a well- 
filled purse; in tact it would tend to keep the 
purse well filled. In this record one gathers ex- 
perience as last as the experience develops itself. 
It keeps in black and white ready at any time for 
reference. It is the guide board for the next 
year. It says in just so many words, plant corn 
here, but manure heavily first. .Sow wheat here. 
rve here, oats here, garden here, and indicates 
tlie fitness of every held for some crop which 
will pay on that special soil. The man who has 
a poor memory (and it is a common disease) has 
in this book a chance to do as well as the best 
man, if he only has a memory which will lead 
him to make and use the book. — America// 
I / 01// est cm/. 

A correspondent of the Holstein- Friesian 
Register says: "For two generations I have had 
my bulls dehorned, but not the cows, and, as these 
never get out of my field, are thus served by 
none but my own bulls, and now I have a pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian bull calf about eight 
months old that is perfectly hornless, just like a 
Polled Angus. Did you ever hear of such a case, 
and will it perhaps be the means of breeding that 
kind of cattle hornless hereafter?" 

The farmer who contrasts his business unfavor- 
ably with that of the shop-keeper in town, would 
do well to make a computation of the cost of all 
his c untry advantages, and see what he would 
have to pay for the whole at market prices. — 
( Country Gentleman . 

Generally more goes to waste on farms than in 
any other occupation, yet 110 occupation offers 
such a profitable method of utilizing the rubbish 
as farming, for it may all be turned into valuable 
fertilizers. Nothing should be allowed to go to 
waste on the farm. 

The farmer who does not keep an account can- 
not tell whether any crop he raises gives a profit 
or not. What other branch of business is there 
in which such indifference is manifested? 



POOR ROADS MUST GO. 

Civilized nations have good roads — savage and 
unenlightened countries do not. The highways of 
travel are gauges of the progress a people have made 
fioin barbarism to civilization. 

How are your roads? 

The price at which a farm will sell is regu- 
lated by its nearness to market and the quality of 
its neighborhood roads. To increase the selling 
price of your farm, work for good roads. 

Good roads in bis township will benefit the far- 
mer more than he ever dreams of. 

On an average, the farm products of this 
country must be hauled by wagon eight miles to 
market. There is more room for saving in this 
wagon haul of eight than in a railroad haul of 
1,000 miles. The railroads of the country charge 
only eight-tenths of a cent for hauling a ton a mile. 

There is abundant evidence that if the average 
earth highway was made into a good gravel road, 
the same horse-power could draw four times as 
great a load as now. 

On a good road a grade of only nine feet to the 
100 doubles the draft. How much would it save 
you per year if the top of that hill were shaved off 
and the earth were put in the hollow? 

Now is the time to agitate for good roads. 
Take off your coat, roll up your sleeves and wade 
in, determined to wake up your neighbors until 
they, too, will not longer endure the strips of 
mud that are now called highways. The first step 
in good road-making is to awaken a lively pub- 
lic interest. We must stir up a general apprecia- 
tion of good roads. Talk, read, give facts. Best 
of all, get a stretch of good graveled road for an 
object lesson. The first graveled road should be 
that nearest the villiage; there most will use it. 
Always begin at the villiage and work out. 

In order to obtain any reform — good high-ways 
fewer dogs, better schools, more economical coun- 
ty government, or the establishment of farmers' 
institutes in place of corner grocery slander matches 
— it is necessary first to overcome what may well 
be termed public inertia. Some people suppose 
that this indisposition to move, this contentment to 
rest on the present ground, this mental and moral 
inertia, is simply negative; if not capable of any 
good, at least incapable of any harm. This is a 
mistaken notion. Nothing is more deadly ; nothing 
has greater capacity for harm. It is the ever-pres- 
ent and ever-active foe to progress; it holds man- 
kind in ruts; it holds them still while abuses pile 
upon them and crush them; it is the opportunity of 
thieves and tyrants. The intelligent, progressive 
man must always contend against this public in- 
ertia. Enthusiasm is the only weapon to use. 
Thank God for the entelligeutly enthusiastic per- 
son ! It is he that keeps the world moving, that 
pushes mankind on to a higher ground. 

For a starter, heie is a recipe that will make and 
maintain a fairly good road at all times of almost 
any material excepting quicksand or prairie mud: 
first, grade it so perfectly that no water can re- 
main on the surface. Second, pike the bad places. 

HAVE A PLAN. 

The following from the current issue of the 
Kansas Weekly Capital will apply to other things 
besides landscape gardening: — 

The one great misfortune which causes more- 
good work to go to waste in this world than any- 
thing else is the want of definite plan. People work 
along without knowing what they want finally to 
accomplish; they keep nervously moving without 
knowing where thev want to go; they keep living 
from mere force of uncontrollable circumstances 
without the faintest idea of what it is for; and so 
their work, their activity, their lives, are lost. Im- 
agine a in;. 11 trying to go to town by simply mov- 
ing when he has never taken a thought ;is to 
where the city is located, and when he would not 
recognize it if he should come thither. Yet this 
is the spectacle that our work too often furnishes. 

To get a good home, nicely laid out and suc- 
cessfully planted, it is absolutely necessary that 
the executor have a definite plan. Should he at- 
tempt to go forward without one. he soon finds 
that the group of trees planted three years ago are 
exactly where he wants a summer house now ; 
and that beautiful evergreen screen which is grow- 
ing up does not hide any thing but the best view 
from the bay widow. Have a plan. Have it on 
paper. Let the paper be strong and the lines be 
in good ink. When you make this plan, let it be 
the result of several days' hard study. Consult 
your wife, and get the opinion of the best garden- 
ers and horticulturists of your acquaintance. 



And, having the plan, follow it. Let every min- 
imum of labor given to tne grounds be applied to 
the execution of this plan. You will be delighted 
to find how effective your efforts are.. You should 
make your plan at once, if you do not have one, 
no matter whether you have just bought your 
land or have been twenty years in the dark. 

In making such a plan there aie a number of 
broad principles which ought to be followed. It 
is such a common sight to see every one of these 
disregarded that we take this opportunity of call- 
ing your attention to a few of them. 

First, then, do not plant so as to hide tne house. 
There is not a reader who does not know of pretty 
houses which nobody has ever been able to see 
on account of the shade trees so thickly set about 
them. Do not plant trees close to the house at 
all. And, in planting at a greater distance, do 
not set the trees in long, cloiely-crowded belts 
which absolutely hide the house in that direction. 
Wind breaks are desirable, but they are not in- 
compatible with a more tasty arrangement. 

This leads, naturally, to the matter of vistas or 
openings in the plantings. The plan should 
provide for these. Toward the road or in any 
other direction where a good view may be obtain- 
ed an opening should be left that the view may 
be unobstructed. These vistas are useful in mak- 
ing your place look larger, roomier, and cooler. 
You will want some trees within a few hundred 
feet of the house, but you ought not to have the 
whole grounds circumscribed at that ratlins. There 
will need to be lines along which you can see to 
the furthest extent of your property or at the pret- 
tiest points in the territory beyond. These give 
depth, perspective tone to your grounds. 

To attain any other desirable effects, the trees 
should be planted singly or in groups. Only in 
exceptional cases will a row of trees be at all al- 
lowable about the dwelling. The trees grouped 
together should be chiefly of one variety. A mix- 
ture of anything is to be avoided in every case. A 
pretty picture is a combination of colors; but cars 
is taken to show each one separately. Were they 
all mixed together, a single somber gray tint 
wou'd make up the whole. 

It makes as much difference what you plant as 
where you plant it. Your plan then will .have 
marked to eacn group of trees or shrubs the name 
of the variety to be planted. Study carefully to 
discover what sorts will thrive and look best in 
certain places, and having once determined, re- 
cord your decision on your map. 

Think of these suggestions these cold days 
when outdoor work is not easy. You may make 
such a plan as will save many a day's labor when 
the season does open. 

HOW TO FIND THE POINTS OF THE COMPASS. 
The way of finding where 1 am when lost in the 
field or upen the water on a cloudy day is to place 
the point of a knife-blade upon the middle of my 
thumb nail — the blade in a line perdendicular to 
the plane of the nail. A shadow will then be seen 
upon the nail pointing at the knife-point, and one 
can readily determine where the sun is. If the 
hour hand of a watch is then pointed at the sun, 
half of the distance between the hour hand and 12 
o'clock is due south at any time between 6 a. m. 
and 6 p. m. Between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 
a. in. half of the distance between the hour hand 
and \2 o'clock is due north. In the woods one 
can be deceived by the nail shadow if he stands 
among trees and light comes through an opening 
in the forest. It is necessary to stand in an open- 
ing clear of trees, and then it must be a very dark 
day indeed when the nail shadow is not sufficient- 
ly well defined to give the direction of the sun. I 
never bother to carry a compass. — Cor, Forest 
and Stream. 

The Maine Farmer remarks: "A false no- 
tion i>- prevalent, especially among the younger 
men. that a large farm is necessary in order to be 
a successful farmer. Many of the most distin- 
guished and successful farmers in the United 
States are owners of farms containing less than 
one-tentn the number of acres owned by others 
who are making a failure of the business. This 
would indicate that the success or failure is attrib- 
utable to something else besides the' size of the 
farm." 

Says the Mirror and Farmer : "An observing 
man, riding through the west and seeing field af- 
ter field of corn stalks going to waste, remarked: 
'The farmer is conducting the only business in the 
world that allows a man to lose 45 per cent of 
his capital stock and at the same time live.' " 
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iSyiyi. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December 18th. 
Winter Term— January Sth to March 2<ith. 
Spring Term— March 28th to JuneSth. 

June Sth, Commencement. 

1802-93. 
Fall Term-September Sth to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered ,0 the State School Fund Comm.ss.on - 
er. and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTE RS. 
Mrs. Hood lias returned from Indiana. 
Professors Rain and Mason are at their posts 
after a week's sickness. 

Professors Lantz and Popenoe attend a Farm- 
ers' Institute at Frankfort this week. 

The regular meeting of the Board of Regents 
will he held on Tuesday, January 26th. 

A count yesterday shows 487 students in attend- 
ance, with new ones being added to the roll daily. 
Howard L. Lawrence, Business Manager of 
the Alhambra Mandolin Concert Company ot 
Topeka, visited the College yesterday. 

The Printing Department is printing the plates 
for Prof. Walters' new text-hook on freehand 
drawing, fuller mention of which, with perhaps 
illustrations, will he made later. 

E M. Fairchild is spending a. term in the Oher- 
lin Theological Seminary, expecting after a .Um 
months to return to Andover. lie has lo to 
time from his studies by the accident ol last Octo- 
ber. 

Professors Ceorgeson and Mayo attended the 
meeting of the State Board of Agriculture at To- 
neka This week, and both read papers. Prof. 
j^oaUo presented a paper before the State Vet- 
erinarians 



President Fairchild, after his ten days illness, 
was greeted by the students in chapel on Wednes- 
day morning by a hearty round of applause. 1 he 
Pftjsidenfs Sickness, the attending physician savs. 
was due to overwork. 

p ro f Rain entertained the Chapel audience 
vesterdav afternoon by an interesting lecture on 
Robert Hun,, in which the life of the poet . wa> 
traced from boyhood to the time of his death, and 
his many l.eaut.tu! trails of character piesented. 
E, Hessin's name appears on the pro- 
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Chaplain of the Kansas Penitentiary. Although 
a preacher by profession, and serving a church 
in Leavenworth for many years, he was at the 
time of his death President of the Kansas Con- 
servatory of Music, at Leavenworth. 

Assignments to Farmers' Institutes have been 
made as follows: Bluff City, Harper County, 
February nth and 12th, Professors Walters, Cra- 
ham, and Georgeson ; Topeka, February 10th and 
mth, President Fairchild; 0,borne, February 
>^th and 26th, Professors Olm, Georgesou, and 
Kedzie. Applications tor Institutes have been 
received from Creenieaf and Mankato. 

At the recent meeting in Clay Center of the 
State Dairymen's Association, the question of a 
dairy school in connection with the Agricultural 
College was discussed at some lengtn. It was 
decided to push this movement as last as possible, 
it being recognized by all present that education 
along the lines of dairying is at the toundation ot 
all permanent advancement in this enterprise.— 
Manhattan Republic. 

The weather for the week ending with to-day 
has been the coldest for many years, and is unusual 
for Kansas; while the stealthy manner in which 
the cold wave enveloped us added to the surprise 
with waica we greeted a temperature ot twenty- 
three decrees below zero Tuesday morning. 1 he 
thermometer readings for the week follow: 
Tuesday morning at 7 A. M., -23 ; Wednesday, 
_,8; Thursday, -12; Friday, -+ ; Saturday, -2. 

Mr S C Mason savs that in traveling all over 
the southeastern part of the State recently, stop- 
nine here and there at hotels and restaurants, he 
W-nt without eating any apples for nearly two 
weeks because he did not see a single specimen ot 
another variety than the Ben Davis. Dealer, 
seem to have no commerce in anything else, lhis 
does not indicate that this great, red, pumpkm- 
flavored apple is losing in popularity.— Topeka 
Capita/. 

Commenting on the recent collecting trip to 
Southern Kansas by our Mr. Mason, the ''tree 
man" of the Kansas Weekly Capita! S&ysl"l rot. 
Mason is an experienced collector. Besides that, 
he knows more about Kansas trees and their dis- 
tribution than any other man in the United States. 
The most valuable* contributions that have ever 
been made to this part of horticultural knowledge 
are contained in the papers which Mr. Mason has 
already published on this subject, lie purposes 
to publish other and more extensive notes in the 
near future." 
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shoulders." Mr. Payne visited the Mississippi 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, and says 

that it is doing good work. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Anderson mourn the loss 

of their only child, which died at Clay Center on 

Monday, of diphtheria. Mr. Anderson was a 

student m 1882-3. 

Prof. Walter Oiin ami wife, of Osborne, are 

happy over the advent of a daughter in their home. 

And Harry Stone and wife, of Ft. Worth, Texas, 

rejoice for the same cause. — Nationalist. 

1 W Van Deventer, '86, writes from Denver 

of a pleasant reunion of student friends at the 
home of E. II. Snyder, '88. and Dora Vanilla- 
Snyder, Third-year in 1887-88. in Highlands, a 
suburb of Denver. The following graduates and 
former students were present: J. W. Van Devent- 
er '86; D. W. Working, '88; F. A. Campbell, 
•00; A. A. Sehring. R. B. Forsythe, and C. F. 
Goss former students. Messrs. Campbell and 
Sebring were accompanied by their wives An 
evening rich in reminiscences, meny and sad, 
was passed. College days were lived over again, 
and keenest pleasure was realized by all Wao 
were present, and parting time came all to soon. 

THE WEATHER FOR 1891. 

BY PHOT. E. H. NICHOLS. 

It will be seen by examining the following ta- 
bic that iSoiwasa model year. The number 
of rains, including snows, was two more than 
normal, the extremes being 80 in 1658, and 
-o in 1S60. The rainfall, including melted snow, 
was 30.56 inches, being .63 inch above normal. 
The greatest annual amount was 45.86 inches m 
1876, and the least, 12.32 inches in i860. 

The mean annual temperature was 51.91 , 
which was .64" below normal; the warmest be- 
ine ^7.66° in i860; the coldest, 48.97 *a 1869 
The maximum temperature was 102 ', being 1 
above the average; the extremes were 115 in 
i860, and 8 7 J in 1878. The minimum tempera- 
ture was -4°, which is 8 above the average. Ihe 
coldest was —26' in 1S88, and the warmest, —3 

'"in making the means in the table, only the 
years with complete records were used if the mis- 
sing mouths would change the result. 
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ginme of the annual meet. ng of the Kansa Bat 
Association, which assembles 111 1 opeka on the 
fob He will discuss the subject of "Fraud on 

Creditors through Confidential Relationship. - 
Manhattan Republic. 

Mrs. Leonard G. Thompson, of Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., has visited for two weeks past 

witT« g he family of her brother, Supt. 1 hompson. 
She Left yesterday for Chicago. On returning to 
fhewe»thi the spring. Mrs. ^Thompson _w.ll 1011. 
her husband at their new home in bo.se Uty, 
Idaho. 

Mr W B. Lloyd, agricultural editor of the 
Farm, Field, and Stockman, of Chicago, spent 
the forenoon at the College, and finding the time 
all too short for such a visit as be would ike to 
m:lk e. promised himself a longer visit next sum- 
n /er Mr. Lloyd attended the meeting of the 
State Board of ' Agriculture, this week, in the in- 
terest of his paper. 

Chas. Gundaker's j6tfe birthday was pleasantly 
celebrated on Monday evening, at his b°«™ °" 
Colorado Street. Odd Fellow friends and ladle 
from the Rebekah lodge to the number of about 
thirtv smpnsedhim by their presence, and, if- 
era social chat, presented him with an eleganl 
rocking chair as a testimonial of their regard. 
—Manhattan Republic. 

Profl Brown, who was called to Leavenworth 
Saturday last by the illness of his brother, writes 
U a 'he died on Monday. Death was the esuh 
a cold caught while at the State 1 eachers As- 
sociation. Rev. Robert Brown was a native of 

America. He was a graduate of Oberlin College, 

u wa n the employ of the Sanitary Commis- 

• Jon during the war. For some time he was 



The first Facultv dinner of the term was served 
Monday bv the Cooking Class, and was followed 
on Wednesday and Friday by the regular lunches. 
An alumnus who partook of the Frid IV I inch was 
overheard to observe that it was a deeded im- 
provement over the lunches of former years in 
that the sandwitches were three cornered instead 
of square, thereby enabling one to encompass 
them with 'neater ease and dispatch. It the Cook- 
ing Class encourages -gulping" in this fashion it 
will soon be called upon to formulate a few rules 
under '-Aids to Digestion." 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

A. K. Midgley, '91, was a visitor yesterday. 

]. C. Donahue, student ill .889-90. visited the 
College yesterday. 

Flora Weist, '9 1, attended the chapel lecture 
yesterday afternoon. 

Pearl Dow, '91, has charge of the music classes 
during Prof. Brown's absence. 

R Snyder. "90. is teaching the Woodstock 
school, near McLouth, Jefferson county. 

Mnlie Toothaker, Second-year in 1-888-9, is 
teaching in the schools of Westport, a suburb of 
Kansas City. 

E W Curtis, Third- vear in 1890-91, is taking 
a course in scientific dairying in the Unive-sity of 
Wisconsin, at Madison. 

1 E Pavne, '87. writes trom his new home 
near West Point, Miss., that he is farming -on 
1 ares" for a wealthy planter. His chie crop 8 
ootatoes Speaking of 'razor backs,' the writer 
C^^CoJ and W found on the ordinary 
plantation here are hard-looking brutes. wish! 
could send you the pictures of some of hem. 
The negroes never get anything but side-meat, and 
seem ugly do not know that hogs have hams and 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST, 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 



_,. „, t „ January 9th 

I he Webster Foclety was oalled to order at ~:W> o'clrot by 
V"? 8 Tucker. Nearly seventy members answered to roll call. 
After invocation and reading or minutes, E H. Freeman was 
initiated. Owing to eleotlon of oncers and other business, the 
order of debate was passed. The Society listened todeclama- 
Vr ^? ,r 0la B - A - D <>navan and L. W. Hayes, after which Mr. G. 
V. MpKtever told us in an essay, 'How to make Home Pleas- 
d ii V^ n ,ut *3 r «~' 8tl "B number of the Repbrter was presented by 
a. H. Hugh. The committee on muslo being disabled, the So- 
ciety resolved Itself Into a choir and sang "America" as lined by 
the President. J. Frost, as newsman, told us of the happenings 
of the past week. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: F. 
C. Sears, President: K W. Reed, Vloe- President; R. C. Har- 
ner. Recording Secretary; E. M. 8. Curtis, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; F. W. Ames, Treasurer: L. S. Harner, Critic; T. W 
Morse, Marshal. The Society used excellent judgment in the 
(election of Its officers, which Is a good indication of a pleas- 
ant and profitable term. G. K. T. 

January 8th. 
At the usual hour to day Society Hall was well tilled with 
Alpha Betas and visitors. Vice President Gardiner called the 
Society to order, and Messrs. Abell, Clothier. Abell. and Fry- 
hofer opened the programme with a sonar "Rooking on the 
Billows of the Deep " Fred Hulse led in devotion. Roll call 
showed a very good attendance. Mr. Lim booker was elected 
and Initiated, after which Mr. Thoburn delivered an excellent 
oration on "The Love of Glory." Kate Oldham then read the 
Gleaner with the motto. "Leap Year." After reoess thcstJooiety 
listened to a trio by Mescrs. Abell, Clothier, and Abell. We then 
passed to the order of election of officers, and the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing term were chosen : President, May Secrest; 
Vice President, J, B. Thoburn; Recording Secretary, C. H. 
Thompson; Corresponding Secretary, Ivy Harner; Treasurer, 
Fred Hulse;Crltic. GraoeClark; Marshall, Stella Kimball; News- 
men, Jessie Stearns and Hugo Halstead; Director, to fill vacan- 
cy, W. O. Lyon. After the transaction of miscellaneous bus- 
iness, assignment of duties, report of Critic, and reading of min- 
utes, we were highly entertained by Mr. Fryhofer with a vocal 
solo, after which the Soolety adjourned. O. H. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. S. WALTERS. 



_ _ January 9th. 

The Hamiltons were called to oider by President Rice. Sev- 
enty-four members answered to the roll call, twelve being ab- 
sent, making a total of eighty-six on the roll, which Is two less 
than at the close of last term. The Soolety was led in devotion 
by G. L. Plasket. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
adopted as read. By suspension of the rules, C. E. Yeoman 
was prosecuted for unexoused absences, and found not guilty. 
Mestrs. Holland, B. M. Brown, W. L. Graves, and O. L. Mitchell 
were Initiated, and a dozen more names were proposed. Whe i 
these persons are initiated the membership will be swelled to 
102, which prompts the thought that we must either petition 
for the chapel, or a gallery in our society hall, to provide for 
the present comfort and future growth of the Hamiltons The 
most hotly contested election that the Society has ever exper 
ienced, took place. G. W. Wilden was elected President by a 
majority ot seven; J. H. Persinger, Vice-President by a maj- 
ority of ten; L. Olmstead, Recording Secretary, by acclama- 
tion; C. R. Hutchings, Corresponding Secretary by acclama- 
tion; W. O. 8taver, Treasurer by a majority of twelve; A. D. 
Rice. Critlo by a majority of elvht; R. B Abbott. Marshal by ac- 
clamation. The remainder of the evening was spent on Society 
business W. J Y. 



THE GRIP AND ITS PARTNER. 

New York has the grip in epidemic form. It 
is killing people at a faster rate than during any 
former visitation of the kind. And the death rate 
recorded as due to it does not cover the whole of 
its destructive work. It seems to induce and to 
aggravate other maladies, and when the disease it- 
self disappears the system is so weakened as to be 
open to special dangers that do not ordinarily 
threaten well men and women. 

But the worst of it is the grip has a partner. 
The notion has gone abroad that the disease suc- 
cumbs toantipyrine, aud large numbers of persons 
are freely buying and using that drug as a remedy 
for this malady. It is the testimony of physicians 
who speak with authority that antipyrine is just now 
killing more people than the grip is. 

This drug powerfully effects the action of the 
heart, depressing it. Wherever there is fever it 
tends to reduce it, and so, when taken during the 
feverish stage of the grip, it seems to the patient 
to have a gooci effect. But the grip itself disturbs 
the heart's action, and when antipyrine is added 
not only harm but death may be the consequence. 

The intelligent physician who prescribes this 
drug is supposed to do so after satisfying himself 
that his patient can bear it and that his condition 
renders it desirable. The patient who takes it on 
his own responsibility, knowing nothing of the con- 
dition of his heart, takes it at no little risk. 

It is always a bad thing to take medicine blind- 
ly, without a prescription from a physician compe- 
tent to make a diagnosis. Present experience is 
proving that it is a very dangerous thing to take 
antipyrine in that ignorant fashion. — New York 
World. 

GRIP EVERYWHERE. 

If theie were any part of the country to which 
people could fly from the grip, any region in any 
State of the Union protected against Jie insidious, 
grievous and dangerous malady, there would be a 
bigger rush to that region than there ever lias been 
to Oklahoma. But the grip is everywhere and at 
all points of the compass, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific.) (Moreover, people cannot insure them- 
selves aganst its attacks by going to the warm cli- 
mate of the West Indies, for it is there, or to the 
cold climate of Canada, for it is there too, or to 
any of the countries of Europe, for it is in all of 
them. Under the circumstances, the thing for 
people to do is to slay at home and take good care 
of themselves. — New York Sun. 



The Western School Journal prints outline 
pictures of the President and the Ex-president of 
the State Teachers' Association. Both pictures 
are fairly good, though that of Supt. Pence is bet- 
ter than that of Prof. Sanders. 

The flag, awarded by the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation for the largest attendance at the annual 
meeting, went to Russell county this year. Supt. 
Bickerdyke somehow managed to bring to Topeka 
75 out of the 89 teachers of his county. Supt. 
Yearont of Greenwood county came next with 120 
out of 127 teachers. Last year the flag was in the 
custody of Lyon county. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Historical Society will be held in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, at Topeka, on 
Tuesday evening, January 19, 1892, for the elec- 
tion of one- third of the members of the Board of 
Directors, and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may come before the meeting. Addresses 
will be delivered by Hon. James S. Emery, Pres- 
ident of the Society, and by Dr. Peter Mc Vicar, 
President of Washburn College. A meeting of 
the Board of Directors will be held at three o'clock 
P. M. of the same day, in the rooms of the Society. 
All members of the Board are requested to be 
present. 

Prof. Miller, of the State University, has writ- 
ten a new text-book on trigonometry. It will be 
published by Leach, Shewing, & Sandhorn, of 
Boston, and is expected to appear during the pres- 
ent month. The book will differ from other books 
on this subject by the effort to give clear demon- 
strations for all formulas, the absence of all an- 
swers to the practical problems, and especially by 
a chapter on trigonometrical tables, showing clear- 
ly how the natural geometrical functions may be 
developed from the doctrine of limits and how 
the tables of logarithmic trigonometrical functions 
are obtained. The usual chapters on surveying 
and navigation are omitted. The price of the 
book is $1.35. 

In the exhibition of the Topeka Schools at the 
State Teachers Association there were many things 
that created quite an interest among the teachers of 
smaller cities. In the display of fourth grade work 
there were "raised maps" made of putty mouided 
on glass. The mountains and valleys were prom- 
inently brought out. In the display of the seventh 
grade work physiology was especially prominent. 
There were pen pictures of the heart, lungs, and 
various organs; and large pictures of the human 
body, showing the bones, muscles, arteries, and 
veins. In the high school exhibit, there was a 
large variety of electrical and scientific apparatus, 
made entirely by the pupils. There was also a 
good display of work in Latin, German, and ad- 
vanced English branches and mathematics. 

The Kansas school teachers assembled in Tope- 
ka to the number of about 1,500 and had an act- 
ive, enjoyable, and profitable session. Reunions 
were held of various schools and colleges and of 
teachers ' from the different States. James L. 
Hughes, the famed Canadian lecturer, introduct- 
ory to his lecture before the Association, said, 
"This is certainly the largest and most enthusiastic 
State convention of teachers it has ever my privilege 
to attend. This is indeed credible to Kansas!" 
The report of the Columbian Exposition board 
was approved by the convention. Their plans look 
to a complete exhibit of the work of the Kansas 
schools in the national building, together with a 
duplicate ot the same, so far as it can be had, in 
the Kansas building. The committee deemed it 
best to organize itself as a board of directors for 
the Kansas educational exhibit. The members 
of the Board are as follows: Superintendent 
J.; M. Bloss, of Topeka, chairman: President 
A. R. Taylor, of the State Normal, secretary; 
Chancellor Snow, President G. T. Fnirchild, Pres- 
ident Qtiayle and Superintendents Winans. Stan- 
ley, Roop, Kloch, Boyd, Peairs, Leach. Dickinson, 
Stevenson. An exhibit was made of the work of 
the schools ot Topeka, for the inspection of the 
assembled teachers of the state. It was opened at 
the Harrison school building. Special features, 
such as drawing from life, composition work, and 
map (hawing, were prominent. There were also 
specimens of the work of every one of the 5,000 
pupils in the city schools, from the '-fiist B" to 
the post graduate class of the high school. A ta- 
ble was filled with the work of the schools outside 



of the city, chiefly Shawnee county district schools, 
and a few specimens received from over the State. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
J. E. Klock, of Leavenworth; Vice President, W. 
G. Riste, Phillipsburg ; Secretary, Ida M. Hodg- 
don, Lyons; Treasurer, J. E. Monroe, Fort Scott ; 
executive committee, V. H. Biddison, Marshall 
county; S. M. Nees, Montgomery county; H. E. 
Bruce, McPherson countv. 



nAHttATTAH ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery. 
Pencils, Scratch -books, I nk, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Textbooks and ( 

. School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. / 

DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHAKIONS is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
. Munhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their larg 



ante 



stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Lateit 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
. Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 



Poyntz Ave 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



r Q. A SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches. 
J, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry 
» and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens/etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
Poyntz * 



work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



WC JOHNSTON, Druggi*t.»A large line of Toilet Articles and 
* * anc y Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made' 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, J21 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 




BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHF ELD'S SHOE SToRh-It is a subject of common remark 
that Uehfeld s prices on first class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And hey are, too, for proof of which you have onlv to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

EBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount - 
$5 00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Stic- 



REBATu riL.~K.Jl is gi 
ing to $5 00 you wiil u 
cess," a re 
"Compend 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE 11. SMITH. 



cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide-" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULT/C BROS, oifer Frc.-h and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Po\ntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. • 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F 
Achison. Delivery every dav. Orders mav be left at the 
Bakery or given to the diiver. A full line ol Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 1 a shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostnip's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sr»eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THESPOI CA. II STORE ii Headquarters for Dry 
lions, Boots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing,'; 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the* city. 



Goods 

and I. 



No- 
idies' 



O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queens ware. Free de- 
. livery, ('rices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poynts Avenue and SecondStreet has 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods. School Hooks Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered In all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of .-harge. 
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IF University Extension is a good thing, and it 
undoubtedly is, why cannot our State Normal 
School and State Agricultural College do a part 
of the work ? Each of the institutions named has 
at least half a dozen well qualified and equipped 
specialists. Moreover, Kansas is large, and it 
seems to us there is abundance of elbow-room for 
all. — Western School jfournal. 

The Kansas State Agricultural College has 
been engaged in practical university extension for 
the past ten years or more. While the present 
great movement for the extension of university 
teaching has, as yet, been felt only in a few fav- 
ored centers of population, the Agricultural Col- 
lege has extended its work into our farming 
communities, and brought its influence very close 
to the people. I believe that it is the great ulti- 
mate aim claimed for university extension, that it 
will benefit the people of all classes and bring the 
university to them. The College has sent the 
members of its Faculty into many of the smaller 
towns and villages of the State to deliver lectures, 
and give practical instruction in all the lines of 
work represented in our various departments. It 
has sought to arouse an interest in the work done 
by our specialists, and especially in the applica- 
tions of the sciences to the operations of the farm- 
er and the mechanic. It has encouraged the com- 
munities reached by thess lectures to engage in 
home study and home experiments, and to present 
the results of their own investigations and expe- 
riences in papers read at our meetings. It has or- 
ganized the farmers of various counties into mu- 
tual improvement societies, which hold meetings 
from time to time for the reading of papers and 
the discussion of topics of practical importance to 
such communities. 

In all this the aim of the College has been iden- 
tical with that claimed for the new movement. 
The work has been distinctly educational in char- 
acter, and has been very successful. The demand 
for it has always been far greater than the College 
could supply. With our large attendance and 
limited teaching force, the absence of members of 
the Faculty from their regular classes is always at- 
tended with something of loss to our students. 
The amount of this work for the good of commu- 
nities outside our own must, then, of necessity be 
some what limited. 

Under the present circumstances, it is doubt- 
ful whether the Agricultural College can do much 
to help organize and conduct "extension" class- 
es in our larger cities. It has its distinctive work 
to do, and its Farmers' Institutes fill a part of 
that field. It will continue to do as it has for 
many years past, all that it can in the lines of 
this practical university extension. It has all the 
"elbow-room" it needs, and would be glad, also, 
for outside assistance in the same line of work. 
SOY BE ANS FOR DISTRIBUTION . 

BY PBOr. C. C. GEOBGESON. 

TWO years ago I obtained from japan about a 
handful of each of several varieties of soy 
beans. I had seen them grow there, and apprecia- 
ting their valuable qualities, I desired to test them 
here. The small stock of seed beans which arrived 
in the spring of 1890 was planted here on the Col- 
lege Farm in May of that year, and, in spite of the 
dry season which followed, they grew satisfactorily 
and matured seed. In the spring of 1891 we 
planted all we had raised the year before, with the 
result that a goodly crop was harvested last fall. 
The several varieties yielded all the way from 
twelve (12) bushels to nearly nineteen (19) bush- 



els per acre, on low gound, which, much of the 
time, was too wet for timely cultivation. 

Now, in view of the highly nutritious qualities of 
this bean, and the success that has attended our ef- 
forts in growing it, it seems probable that it will be 
a valuable crop for this country; and to bring it to 
the notice of our farmers it has been decided to dis- 
tribute last year's crop to farmers in Kansas who de- 
sire to try these beans and who are willing to pay 
the express charges. Applicants will receive one 
( 1 ) pint each of two or three varieties as long as 
they hold out. They will be put up in a little cot- 
ton bag and forwarded by express. 

In regard to their culture, it may be stated that 
they are all stocky bush beans. They should be 
planted, when all danger of frost is over, in rows, 
three feet apart, and the beans dropped about two 
inches apart in the row, and covered with a couple 
of inches of soil. Give them shallow culture dur- 
ing the summer (but never disturb them while the 
foliage is wet) ; and when the beans begin to ri- 
pen, pull or cut the plants and cure them in small 
piles Until dry, when they should be housed at 
once. If they remain out of doors too long after 
they are pulled, the pods will crack open and the 
beans go to waste. 

My idea in introducing them as a farm crop was 
that they would be useful for stock feed. While 
this is true, it should also be noted that they are 
excellent table beans ; many of those who have 
tried them pronounce them superior to our com- 
mon navy beans for table use. To bring out their 
flavor to best advantage, the water in which they 
are boiled should be changed two or three times 
during the first hour they are cooking. 

It may further be added that the botanical name 
of the toy bean is Glycine hisfida, a species 
which is not known to the agriculture of this 
country. The Japanese have upwards of sixty va- 
rieties of them, varying much as to size, color, ear- 
lines*, etc. The kinds which are here offered are 
selected from their earliest varieties, as the late 
ones could not mature in this latitude. 

We have also a small stock of two varieties of 
a little red bean which belongs to a species 
{Phaseolus radiatus) that I believe is entirely un- 
known in this country. They are also of Japanese 
origin, and should be treated like the soy beans. 
They are more especially for table use, and should 
be cooked like navy beans. They have the reputa- 
tion of being the best flavored beans in existence. 
Small packages of these will also be sent out while 
the stock lasts. Applications may be made to the 
writer. 



THE FOLLY OF ANGER. 

BY ELIZABETH EDWARDS, '9*2. 



HOW often in life we speak many words for 
which we are afterwards sorry, while a second 
thought generally would have prevented their utter- 
ance. The controlling of this passion is one of our 
first lessons to learn. Some one has defined anger 
as a "short-lived madness," and we often hear of 
many persons who are greatly affected in such a 
state of mind. Our senses were given to us to 
act to the best possible advantage. "Whatever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might." 
But we cannot do much without reasoning. 

The root of anger has been called "greatness 
of mind." Has the world ever known of angry 
persons to become great in an honest way? If 
people could only be taught to consider the conse- 
quences or look ahead, and always be prepared 
to resist all that is provoking, how glorious it 
would be! It is very often we find the causes of 
our anger to be mere trifles : it may be some re- 
mark oil our actions or appearance. It makes 
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some people angrv to have their age mentioned. 
In such cases, anger shows a lack of common 
sense. In all cases when the mind is unoccupied 
by something substantial, a person is more or less 
of an uneasy disposition, always ready to listen to 
private conversation, and what people say of him. 
He is very easily provoked to anger, and surely 
can never be happy. 

How unlike a human being is a person who 
cannot govern himself] Such passion is degrad- 
ing, to say the least. Whatever be the occasion, 
scolding is never in order. If the outward ap- 
pearance is so hideous, what of the mind and the 
soul itself? 

Anger never helps us in anything ; if it did, it 
would be no longer anger, but reason. If we look 
back on the world's history, we observe what 
great trouble the tyranny of anger has caused, even 
from the remotest time. How many incidents we 
know of where anger was discharged upon the in- 
nocent instead of the guilty! Why should an 
angry person have such power over others when 
his mind is lost? 

Before anybody should attempt to govern others, 
surely he must first be able to control himself. 
To do this for ourselves, we must always, above all, 
have patience and consideration. Then we can 
overlook the little annoyances in life and be more 
ready to make our enemies our most faithful 
friends. Such a life brings power as well as hap- 
piness. 

SHORT^GRICULTURAL COURSES. 

BT r. A. WAITOH , '01. 

EVIDENCES are abundant that the state agri- 
cultural colleges are making a special effort to 
accommodate themselves to the needs of farmers, 
and to impress upon them that their work is de- 
signed especially for the benefit of agriculture. A 
special evidence of this is found in the institutions 
of the last few years making special short courses 
ior such farmers as are willing and anxious to pur- 
sue a line of agricultural studies for a few months, 
or a year or two, and still do not care to take a 
three or four years' course. These short courses are 
generally so arranged as to get a great deal of 
practical work within a short time, and at a mini- 
mum of expense. Any young farmer who feels 
that he can spare the time and can raise a little mon- 
ey for that purpose, will certainly be the better for 
giving these efforts of the schools special attention. 
Without recommending one school above another 
in this particular, we would urge our young friends 
that this matter be kept in mind. — National 
Stockman. 

There is to this, as to many another proposition, 
a good and a bad side. There are those, especially 
young and even middle-aged men, who would be 
glad ot an agricultural education, but who are of 
necessity engaged for the greater part of the year 
in the hard work on their own farms, and who are 
absolutely without the money to support them 
through an extended college course. Yet they 
could and gladly would attend a short course of 
lectures during the winter if they might thereby 
get a taste of the sciences upon which their art de- 
pends. There are many old farmers who would 
jump at a chance of this kind. Short agricultural 
courses meet this want. 

But short agricultural courses do not, in any 
broad sense, furnish an agricultural education. 
The real good of a college education, as will be 
testified by every man and woman who has enjoyed 
one, is not in the multitude of facts which the 
memory has stored up, but in the training which 
has come in a continued and judicious and sys- 
tematic exercise of the mind. This the short 
course can never give, be it organized as it may. 
Its work is in another field. It can give facts ; but 
the four years' course gives facts and.the strength 
of a cultured mind, and a trained intellect and a 
discriminating reason. 



This fact is not generally recognized ; and herein 
lies the danger. If people were given their choice 
between short courses and full courses, it is to be 
feared that many would content themselves with 
the former, while the latter was quite within their 
reach. Every young man and young woman who 
can by any possibility gain it, should have ft 
thorough training of the mind ; i. e., should receive 
a good education. And the fact that he or she is to 
have an agricultural education is rio reason why it 
should be any less thorough. This is why we shall 
always view with a provisional commendation any 
effort at pushing the shoit courses in agriculture. 
There is great danger of their becoming too popu- 
lar. — Kansas Weekly Capital. 

WHAT UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IS. 
At the recent meeting of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, the 
president, Prof. E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, thus defined a movement which is 
making headway every week: — 

University extension is an attempt to make self- 
culture, or education, a serious business of life. It 
appeals, therefore, to all classes alike — laborer, 
employer, rich or poor, man or woman. We have 
all heard again and again that the education of 
man ought not to cease with the school, and yet 
we all know how true it is that systematic study, 
for the sake of self-training and culture which it 
gives, is very likely to cease with the school-room 
and the school course. It is a logical consequence 
of the general democratic movement in modern 
times in every department of national life. 

University extension is a most efficient means 
of interesting individuals and communities and 
nations in higher education, thus securing the in- 
tellectual progress of the people. It is certainly 
one of the prominent needs of our modern civiliza- 
tion to provide for the existence and maintenance 
of our higher institutions of learning, those nurser- 
ies and transmitters of culture, those promoters of 
the best ends in civilization. In modern times 
that cannot be done except as a result of a general 
interest on the part of the people, as a whole, in 
the subject of higher education itself ; and certainly 
it will be enormously easier to get that heartier sup- 
port if every individual, man or woman, in the com- 
munity can be brought to feel that these higher in- 
stitutions have something for them, and, if, through 
any circumstances of ignorance or economic inabil- 
ity or carelessness of friends or guardians, they 
have been deprived of the opportunities in their 
early life, that, at least, tnese institutions as a whole 
or the community by their aid, bring home to them 
continuously and continually the chance of mak- 
ing good the lost opportunities of their youth. 

University extension does not pretend, in the or- 
dinary course of its educational work, to produce 
scholars, and with this statement we have met one 
of the most common objections to this movement 
on the part of college and university men. It 
does not pretend by courses of twelve lectures in 
chemistry, or twelve lectures in physiology, or 
twelve lectures in economics, to produce chemists 
or physiologists or economists. It does accom- 
plish more in the direction of scholarship thau is 
ordinarily attributed to it. Many of the individ- 
uals who are reached by its work accomplish much 
more in a scholarly direction than the average 
teacher or college professor, who is never in real 
contact with the possibilities of the adult mind, 
would suppose to be possible. 

ROAD ASSOCIATIONS IN MISSOURI. 
Mr. J. L. Ervine of Callaway is going around 
through the state working up associations for the 
improvement of roads. The object is to have good 
roads all over Missouri with several great turn- 
pikes traversing the state perhaps. When Saline 
county is piked, living in the country will be like 
living in town, and the boys will stay at home on 
the farm and make money there too. Turnpikes 
are what has made Kentucky one of the finest 
places to live in the world and her people the 
most sociable. And one great object of living in 
this world is to live, did you ever think of "that? — 
A/arshall Progress. 

A special train composed of twenty six emp- 
ty cars came over the Santa Fe one day last week 
and were switched off at the Lyons rock salt mine. 
The regular freight has been unable to draw 
enough cars for the mines besides doing the re- 
mainder of regular work. — Lyons Republcan. 



NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 
THE FARMER'S. 

Not to mortgage one piece of land to buy anoth- 
er. To pay the mortgage he already owes and 
stop the interest on it. 

To breed better stock. 

To shelter his cattle from wind and storm. 

To stop small leaks in the management of the 
farm. 

To make home life and farm life pleasant for 
his children. 

To leave undone nothing that will make his 
wife's work easier or her life happiet. 

To keep account of all expenses and incomes. 

THE FARMER'S WIFE'S. 

To persuade her husband into buying the girls 
a piano. 

To convince him that the way to prove to their 
sons that farming is profitable is to give them a 
piece of ground and help them make it pay. 

To make such good country butter that the 
creamery will have a hard rival. To have arrange- 
ments made for a fine kitchen garden next year. 

THE FARMER'S SON'S. 

To learn everything be possibly can on improv- 
ed methods of farming. 

To try new methods on a small scale, in or- 
der not to risk great losses. 

To see the advantages of farm life. 

To prove that sound morals and good education 
may be acquired in the country as well as in town. 

To keep his temper in spite of irritating chores 
to be done. 

To grudge no pains or labor that will help him 
to a better, nobler, truer manhood. 

THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER'S. 

To ignore no household duty, remembering 
motives count rather than acts, in many cases. 

To read at least one good book each month. 

To make a daily effort to come nearer her ideal 
of perfect womanliness, and to remember it is 
found in a beautiful soul — not only in a beautiful 
face or in costly attire. 

To have a flower garden next summer. 

To make home beautiful and attractive to her 
parents and her brothers and sisters. — Unidenti- 
fied Exchange. 



MEASURES OF SAFETY. 

With almost every practical advance in science, 
with every new mechanical appliance intended to 
lessen human toil, increase the comfort and aug- 
ment the happiness of the human family, come un- 
wonted dangers to life and property. These new 
risks are none the less to be deplored because the 
aggregate of casualties may be lessened as a re- 
sult of the adoption of the new appliances. If an 
improvement, the chief value of which is the saving 
of many lives is found defective and liable to cause 
death, in rare instances, the defects should be cor- 
rected as promptly as though it were entitled to no 
credit as life-saving appliance. The wheels of 
progress cannot be arrested because lives arc sac- 
rificed, and yet human life is so sacred that it 
should be carefully guarded at every possible 
point. A government that neglects to care for its 
individual members is but slightly removed from 
barbarism, and philanthropy can find no higher em- 
ployment than in devising means for the safety ot 
life and health. Taking electricity as a familar 
and striking example of scientific progress, with 
its attendant dangers, the chief object of electri- 
cians should be to lessen the risks in the use of 
that wonderful and beneficent agent. It is destin- 
ed to play too important a part in lightning, heat- 
ing, and motive power not to remain permanently 
in use, but its death-dealing qualities must be re- 
duced to a minimum. — Pittsburg Commercial. 

So long as we have the "scrub" farmer just so 
long Will our stock-yards be adorned with the scrub 
stock of all descriptions which he invariably throws 
on the market at a loss to himself and probably to 
the consumer. -Breeders' 1 Gazette. 

Many housewives become very spunky if their 
butter is commented upon and pronounced mod- 
erate ; then instead of inquiring into what is wrong, 
and righting it, still continue in the old way, 
assuming that people don't know what good but- 
ter is. — Ohio Farmer. 



The people of Kansas should be proud of the 
Agora, the "Kansas Magazine, "at Salina. No. 3 
of volume one is as handsome a book as any peri- 
odical of its kind that comes to the State. Every 
lover of good things should be a reader of the 
I Agora. — Newton Republican. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S01-9J. 
Fall Terra— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January 5th to March aSth. 
Spring Term— March a8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 

1898-03. 
Kail Term— September 8th to December 16th. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
The College Loan Commissioner has fund, to Invest In school dis- 
trict bonds at Par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lea. without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College . Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 



LOCAL MATTE RS. 
Board meeting, Tuesday, January 26th. 
Mrs. Georgeson has been quite ill for several 

dayB. 

Mrs. Fairchild has been sick for a week, but is 
convalescent. 

Secretary Graham lectures this evening before 
the teachers of Aollene. 

The annual exhibition of the Hamilton Society 
will be held on Saturday evening next. 

Mr. C M. Mlquette, of Osborne, visited his old- 
time friend, Assistant Mason, on Tuesday. 

The pond in the City Park has furnished good 
skating almost continuously for two weeks past. 

The Library has received a large box of Ne- 
braska State Publications from the State Libra- 
rian at Lincoln. 

The Horticultural Department has completed the 
manuscript for two bulletins— one on grapes, the 
other on strawberries. 

Prof Brown is detained in Leavenworth on 
account of illness, but expects to be with his 
classes on Monday next. 

Mrs. Charles, of Republic, visited her two 
sons in College yesterday. She had a son and 
a daughter here in 1884-5. 

On Tuesday morning at seven o'clock the ther- 
mometer indicated a temperature of —26 —the 
coldest weather lor many years. 

The Faculty Committee on Exhibit for the 
Columbian Exposition are busy with plans for the 
proper presentation of the work of both College 
and Station. 

The Board of Regents of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural College are expected today, to make in- 
spection of our institution in the hope of gaining 
information to guide them in equipping their 
school. 

Prof. Wakers writes entertainingly on "Indus- 
trial Education," in the current number of the 
Agora, the new Kansas magazine published at 
Salina. Several pictures of our College depart- 
ments illustrate the article. 



Sproul, of Frankfort, read a paper on "Farmers 
Wives," the discussion of which was carried on 
mainly bv the ladies present. Mrs. Wanamaker, 
of Waterville, read an excellent paper on "Boys 
and Girls on the Farm." This, and also the 
paper by C. F. Travelute on "Education on the 
Farm," gave emphasis to the importance of the 
work at our Agricultural College. The discus- 
sion on "Country Roads" showed a general senti- 
ment in favor of maintaining the roads by con- 
tract to the lowest bidder. "Fruit Growing, and 
the Prevention of Fungus Diseases of fruits, 
had a good share of attention. A display ot 
some fifteen varieties of apples, all well preserved 
and good specimens, was made in spite of the 
cold weather. The several sessions were en- 
livened by excellent music. Professors Popenoe 
and Lantz, the representatives of the College, 
were pleased with the work of the Institute. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 



Student Edltors.-B. H. Pugh, F. C. Sears. May Secrest. 

Webster Soclety.-Presldent. F. C. Sears; Vice President. B. 
w Reed- Recording Secretary, R.C. Harner; CorresDonditijr 
Secretary. K MS- Curtis; Treasurer. F. W. Ames; Critic. L. ff. 
Harner; Marshal, T. W. Morse. 

AinhaiRfita Society— President, May Seorest; Vice PreSi- 
,i^l P inThobvjrri- Recording Secretary, C. H. Thompson; 

. U „,„m n n qnniptv --President G. W. Wildin; Vice President, 
t H a PeTsinaer- R* xo^diifg Secretary, L. Olmstead; Cort* 
fion A din P g e Sec n r!?ary^C C R. Hatching, «; treasurer, W. O. Starer; 
Critic. A. D. Rioe; Marshal, R. B. Abbott. 

Khlckerbooker, Phoebe Turner. 

January lfith. 
President Rioe called the Hamlltons to order. Roll call. W. S. 
o^ (Ad Vn devotion Reading an i adoption of minutes. Mir. 
Pool was called^ the chair and the otfeers of the Society in- 
r.Vhir President Wildin responded to the call for an lnaugur- 
Vrl»A hri«flv stated his principles of administration . Ex-pres- 
tLntB^efn\l^Tto P Zoi\\tor a valedictory thanked the 
SlSnifthTflooletyfop-theopurteBy they had shown him 
during the term just passed, and gaveus a few hints as to fU : 
?ure work "and conduct. Mr. Rhodes' dec lunation , 



Comfortable rooms should be provided for the 
meetings of Farmers' Institutes. A cold, cheer- 
less, barn-like structure and a stuffy, ill-ventilated 
room are alike uncomfortable, and are calculated 
to put a damper on anybody's enthusiasm, tor 
the sake of the ladies, at least, let the local com- 
mittee see to it that proper quarters are provided. 
Prof. E. Davenport, late Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the Michigan Agricultural College, re- 
membered here for an extended visit in 18S9, 
writes of the successful beginning of work upon 
a similar institution in Brazil, whither he was 
called by a company of wealthy citizens who 
have endowed the Escola Agronomica de Piraci- 
caba. 

The seventh division of the Third-year class 
appeared in Chapel yesterday afternoon with the 
following programme; J. Stingley, "The Farmer 
and the City," Pha-be Turner, "Highest Aris- 
tocracy ;" J. E. Taylor, "Machinery and Pro- 
gress-" J. E. Thackrev, "China and its Fu- 
ture" Jessie Whitnev, "The Grandeur of Na- 
tions;" C. II. Thompson, "Retribution for Rus- 
sia;"' S. I. Wilkin, "The Hill of Science;' G. 
K. Thompson, "Against Centralization." 

The Farmers' Institute at Frankfort was well 
attended, considering the severe weather of last 
week A general interest in the papers and the 
discussions was manifested. The ladies were 
well represented in the programme and in the au- 
dience. Eleven papers were presented, each fol- 
lowed bv a brief but pointed discussion. Mrs. 



Hattie Noyes, '91, visited friends at the College 
on Thursday. 

G. E. Hopper, '85, has resigned as Superinten- 
dent of the Manhattan Waterworks, and is suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Pfuetze, '90. 

A E. Wilson, '78, until recently in the bank- 
ing business at McPherson, has been appointed 
a National Bank Examiner. Southwest Kansas 
will be his field of work. 

A private letter received from H. E. Robb, 
'88, bears the postmark, Eureka, and the letter- 
head gives unmistakable evidence of having come 
from the County Surveyor's office. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, made Ws usual visit to 
College friends in the city, and the College, the 
first of the week. Mr. Waugh is one ot those 
graduates who appreciate their alma mater. 

John Davis, '90, and K. C. Davis, '91, enjoy 
the distinction of being two of eight students se- 
lected to appear before the Faculty of the State 
Normal in the exercises preliminary to the Mate 
Oratorical Contest. 

Robert A. Clark, Third-year in the fall term of 
the present year, and Miss Minnie Dow, of Man- 
hattan, were married on Thursday evening at the 
residence of the bride's parents, Rev. D. C. Mil- 
ner officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Clark left yester- 
day for their new home in Sitka, Alaska. 

H. W. Stone, Fourth-year in 1888-9, writes 
from Fort Worth, Texas,where he nas been Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Young men's Christian Asso- 
ciation for two years past, that he has accepted a 
like situation with the Atchison (Kan.) Associa- 
tion, and that he hopes to complete his course. 

W. A. Corey, '84, writes from Salt Lake City 
as follows: "I send you a copy ot the Inter- 
Mountain Educator, with which I am now con- 
nected as one of the editors. Will yon put the 
Educator on the Industrialist list? I took 
charge of the editorial work January 1st. ihis, 
with my school work, keeps me very busy. 1 he 
Educator takes very kindly with the people 
generally, and we have great hopes of its future. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc .uragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dm 
|„g the Collie course. Only one hour of dally practice in the ...dus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ol the Superintend- 
ems ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
; ,„d efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
mured to observe business forms and principles, .howing from their 
daily »cc ount when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
; „.„„ mm „,ation o. skilled students ,n work for theirown ***"«** 
Evi rvwhere the student who works wins respect ; and it isamatlerot 
pr.de to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
emploved-outside ol required hours ol labor-upon work for the pro 
ft, of the College. Students are so employed upon the larm, In the 
K Ulcus or the" hops, and about the buildings. The labor ,s paid io 
a r..t« varying with services rendered, Iron, eight to ten cents an 
,„„,, The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
si eso. studen'ts, and give then, the preference in all tt*. .«•* . 
,or their employment. So far as practicable, the work of he shops 
,,„, offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $--50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. !n these ways a few students are 
„,, u. earn their way through College. The amount so earned wil 
Zry according to the tact and seal of the student. The majority mus 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
Source, f'r he larger part ot their expenses. The long summer v, 
SL -if three months offers opportunity for farm or other remune - 
lUi ve labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education II lu 
has the ability t" ««" his chance* well. 



>u on" Kissing, 
*^?h$^in£Mio&, proved interesting "Bate" wis 
iul . iiirir Mr Rnnaon ohose for an essay, and the animal, as 

wel.asth*^ 

on the aa«Bt lon/'Should all citizens of the United States be od.m* 
Mlled S) use the English language?" was argued affl rmatl very 
Etc B Yeoman ana Mr. Sbull; negatively by WS. Pope and 
W I Joss Space will not permit an outline of the argument 
presented but suffice It to say considerable research had been 
mwte by both sides and the debate was not below our standard. 
The Society decided in favor of the affirmative. After ten mln- 
iitea recess Mr. Olmstead presented the news of the Week. 
Uuder thO heads of tjnflnlshed and new business the Society 
spent the remainder of the evening. Ad journment. C. R. H. 

January 16th. 
Tho umiRl time of meeting found the Hall well filled with 
Tn«^« and Visitors President GHlstrap called the Society to 
nrdir After singing and devotion the roll was called, showing 
«h1«ntees Ed th Stafford was then elected a member of the 
Soofetv and Initiated, after which the new officers were Installed. 
PMSldent Wells took the chair after a few well chosen words as 
Intaaiwural. Ex- President Gllstrap delivered the usual vale- 
dfoorv which was full of good wishes for the future prosperity 
i r„7,v; TsnniPtv The first on the programme was a declamation 
hv Maude Knickerbocker. An interesting edition of thel)raole 
^Sutodby Alice Vail. It bad for a motto. "Keep a stiff 
W ^P P r fin "Marie Haulenbeok entertained the Soo«ety with a 
1 P ,F^ "Pardon Came Too Late." Following this was the debate. 
mwiudS Tappottfted were Messrs. Sears Pugh, and Wlckman. 
r?K miction 'Miesolved, That large cities are beneficial to a 
Lontrv » was argued on the affirmative by Busebia Mtidge and 
Hrile Kisb7e?on the negative by Hortensla Harm an ami Alta 
Ffl The affirmative argued that the fine schools and large 
nnhW libraries and churches that are tree to all. and found 
5 U iJ in arie cities are a great benefit to a country. The noted 
ttrers and musicians can be heard only In large cities; and 
he dX newper* published In large cities, tnat could not 
be Dubfshcu elsewhere, are b-nencial. If It were not lor the 
larEe cities 1 here, the immense number of people congregating 
^Sn» the world's fair, could not be entertained. There would 
k n nnn.mn..nic with other cou ntries save through the medium 
n?.»%ec"^s The negative argued that the accumulation of 
earital In large cities makes two distinct classes pi society, the 
XS and the poor. Such a division of the people is not bonefl- 
ciaUo any country. The fierce criminal class of foreigners 
„„^«fn in cities, and these are no help to build up 
wXy* Large cl tils are. as a rule, unhealthy places General*. 
W the fatal epidemics originate in those cities and from there 
a y re carried over the whole country, causing great suffering and 
?„««» life The judges decided unanimously in favor of the 
affirmative. Marie Haulenbeofc presented the news of the week. 
aner^which.LorenaHelder entertained the Society with a vo- 
™lsoto "Pretty Fond Lillies." This closed the programme, and 
at ter roll call with quot ations the Societ y adjourned. B. C . 

January 15th. 

The Aloha Beta society was called to order by Vice-PreBi- 
dent Gardiner. Music, instrumental duet, bv MeBsrs. Abell. 
Prayer by Mr Thackery. Officers for the term were installed, 
lessie Whitney delivered a declamation "1 he Streets of By 
and Bv "in a very creditable manner. V. H Morgan read an 
nssav describing the process of the construction ol a railroad. 
The ttrst th tig is to select a locality, usually one through a fer- 
1 lie country where there will be likely to be work tor the road. 
TwoSb are made, then the companies request the coun- 
mm through 1 which the road is to pass to vote bond", which 
th»v iiauallv do The right of way is then bought, and the con- 
treot"et to responsible men. The question. "Resolved. That 
the examinations at this College are detrimental." wa« opened 
hv W Ha' ing. He argued that since the examination at this 
school is to bco whether the subject Is mastered, the test given 
fa no? VtalroM 1'lie time given affords no time for thought. 
The. uestions cover only a small part of the subject and often 
not tie most important. The difference in grading the papers 
o ton ^changes the supposed result. Many schools of reputation 
Saw done Sway wltn examination. Miss Stearns opened the 
negative arguing that examinations act as a stimulus and are 

n this wa *a .benefit. In our course of study we go from one 
iSini to another one depending upon the other. It Is therefore 

ece S s^rtnat^ some ^test of scholarship be given Sarah Cot- 
trell on the affirmative, thoughi it absurd to try to show your 
knowU-lge of a subject in the time Riven here, and suggested 
M at treuuent written recitations would lorm a much better 
!«t Mr H inlii thought it was often necessary to take exam- 

nitioiVa outs'de ol college work. All railroad officials take ex- 
inina?ions Mr Hailing, in closing the affirmative, thought 
fhc examinations iV.ifair, as they do not take Into consideration 

i.edfffe eieeiii those examined; and the tendency Is toward 
mechanical work Miss Stearns. In closing the debate, said our 
Poursel ere is but a preparatory course for He's work. We will 
course ntie i» uui u , 1 1 n '„ te We „|| WO rk lor grades, 

° 'mTow ^beings carry the grade books. The judges, Kate 

rffi?h-™ u I Wabh? and WO. Lyon, decided in favor of the 
n^ttUve fiVva Pa mer presented the ' Gleaner; motto, -What 
negative, ni* a imiur 1. Among the articles were 

HftoaMon'-Bo^ - A *\ a « mt S^ 

vacation, '™"= ' music ouartette— Elma and Inez Pal- 

ZrSS^%ZV^Coln^ Newsman's report Extern- 
incr. samu»uu !."■ in..,....™,,,, hna noiia Henort ot Crlt- 



mnr Sarah aiin Manna tuu.c.i. i-,o™o.»...- » --1 — - ^j- — 

mraneotis si caking. Miscellaneous business. Report of Crlt- 
Po Mus"c! congregational singing. ^Adjournment. I. F. H. 

January 16th. 

President Tucker called the Websters to order at the usual 
w^,« invoi atlon B. H. Pugh. Under inauguration of offi- 
cers ^ the members elected to fiU the offices for the ensuing term 
f II. ho ,m.h of office and Immediately reported to duty, in 
hw vKotor? Mr Tucker spoke, among other things, of the 
work of the prosperous term passed, ot a lack, to a certain ex- 
tont of faoUonVamong the members, and of the advance made 
tent. ot '**"""?,*"' ,.f ary rules. Mr. Sears, In his inaugural, 
". le SS V5J §00^ rw the nouor given him. and said that 

Ktfbema^ «&y as his successors he 

„i 0U «^p«»t?P" around in it, and live up to the oath of office he 
W ia l-uln H G Gilkerson. B. G. Gibson, and H. L. Coleman 
had tak «"- ,," Vinbere of the Society. The debate on the ques- 
Hon 6 "Heso ved That oonvlci labor should not enter into com- 
oetUion with free labor." was argued on the affirmative by M. 
^ Vf I ilen and W. W. Roblson; on the negative by M. W. Mc- 
^n« «nd Heott K Moore The affirmative, In presen lug their 
( , TO „f 1. mir-Htion thought that convict labor should not en- 
slde of th ^<i l 'otirVnn with f ce labor as It subjects the laborer to 
uum rwrpeUHonS Our' lablir need, protection, and If were 
unfair C | ) "'P 1 . 111 '}' .,_.,,„ of mod wages wou d decline, and It 
wouldThro^^ of "employ ment. In England. 
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where convict labor is employed on public works, on aooount 
of the labor being unskilled, the work is done much more ex- 
pensive.iand much "poorer than If free and skilled; labor.ha d 
been hired. In mining regions, where oonviot labor is let) out 
to mine owners by the lease system, m it is in Alabama, '.Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee, it throws the other miners out of employ- 
ment; and thus in raining regions ltjls the cause of all the 
etrikes.cThe negative thought, that as oonviot labor helped 
build up the industries of the country; and as it wasiun inferior 
labor, and did not need protection, it ought 'to enter] into com- 
petition with free labor. When criminals go to the penitentiary 
they are given a trade to learn if they have none, and when 
their term expires they have a trade to; fa II backl^on. Some- 
thing has to be given tbem to do. Criminals that have nothing 
to do are thinking of , some plan'ito escape, but if; they have 
something to occupy their mind and are given work to do, 1 they 
are easily handled. Prisons often become self-supporting where 
the criminals are allowed to work. > It is an advantage to the 
state, community, and the criminals themselves to learn; a trade 
and learn to work. The Society deoided that the negative had 
answered the arguments of the affirmative. Fred Dow read an 
interesting essay on "Boys'Hardships." W. P. Tuoker, for his 
•elect reading, read a romantic poem entitled, "Kit Carson's 
Hide." E. C. Trembly dlsoussed the different "Exercises for 
Students." G. C. Wheeler, in his discussion of "New Types of 
Vessels," told us of late naval Inventions. One was of an im- 
proved grain carrying vessel, and the other was of a fast sailing 
yacht. The yacht was built on the principle of the boat run- 
ning over, instead of cutting through, the water. A. D. Holmes 
presented the news of the week. Under unfinished business, 
the reports of the outgoing officers were listened to. Adjourn- 
ment, 10:80. E. M.S. C. 

AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 



By extensive farming is meant skimming over 
many starved acres, with a minimum profit, no 
profit at all, or perhaps a maximum loss. 

A correspondent of an' exchange says that in 
saving seed corn there are five points to look at — 
length of ear, depth of grain, smallness of cob, 
well filled ends, and a good place to keep it. 

As a rule, farmers neglect to supply themselves 
with a sufficient amount of good reading. There 
is a common and natural feeling, too, that they 
cannot afford it. Undoubtedly many cannot 
afford, it but they economize in this direction first, 
and are forgetful of economy in certain other di- 
rections. — G. M. Pettit. 

There is no particular reason why you should 
not get out some day now and haul the brush and 
limbs out of the orchard and the front yard. It is 
a melancholy fact that dozens of yards need it. 
It can be more conveniently attended to now than 
at any other time and should not be longer neg- 
lected. — Kansas Weekly Capital. 

We see it stated that a farmer in Shamokin, 
Pa., while driving to mill the other day had his 
wagon stuck so fast in the mud that he has been 
unable to budge it ever since. He appealed to 
the court to test the question, Can a farmer receive 
damages for getting stuck in the mud ? The court 
awarded him $38. — New Hampshire Mirror 
and Farmer. 

Waldo F. Brown, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune on the spraying of fruit trees, tells of a 
case where, in 100 apples from an unsprayed tree, 
there were four first-class apples, fifty-eight second- 
class and thirty-eight culls. In 100 apples from 
the sprayed tree there were eighty-four perfect ap- 
ples, nine second-class, and seven culls. The ratio 
of eighty-four to four in favor of spraying doesn't 
leave the shiftless grower perfect specimens enough 
to set a defence upon. 



KANSAS THRIFT. 



Eight thousand fruit trees of several different 
Varieties have been set out recently on the Garver 
farm, twelve miles northeast of Hazleton. The 
Garvers have for some years been the leading 
growers and shippers of watermelons in Kansas, 
and they undoubtedly know what they are doing 
when they embark in fruit growing. — The Hazle- 
ton Express. 

S. J. Carter informs us that himself and boys 
have put in three hundred acres to fall wheat, and 
the late rains have brought it all up, and it is look- 
ing very promising. Mr. Carter is a good exam- 
ple of a farmer who prefers to put in wheat late, 
rather than sit down and growl about the hard 
times. Sticking to the plow handle beats fiat 
money every time. — Burlington Nonpareil. 

Speaking about farming, said a well informed 
county official to the Index, reminds me of a 
Kearny county granger who had 160 acres of land 
with 50 acres in wheat. He was anxious to sell 
for $400, but he couldn't find a purchaser. He 
harvested his wheat and sold the crop for $600. 
It is a good thing to belong to the "can't get 
away club," and the aforesaid farmer thinks he 
will continue to sow more wheat in Kearny coun- 
ty. — Lakin Index. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PKOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Friday, January 29th — Kansas Day. 

The Atchison Champion says : "The surest way 
to spoil a young man is to admire every thing he 
says, and to make him think that he is a philoso- 
pher." 

The Burlington Nonpareil rejoices as follows : 
"Our city schools are doing good work. There is 
a total absence of friction and complaints. The 
teachers and Principal work together, in a manner 
that is truly commendable, and the coming men 
and women respond with alacrity, and pursue 
their studies with an interest that is refreshing and 
business-like these hard times." 

If the school children of Minneapolis are not 
patriotic it is not for want of the old flag and an- 
niversaries. The flags are brought out on twenty- 
five or thirty "national days," beginning with Em- 
ancipation Proclamation day, January 1, and end- 
ing with December 22, observed as "Forefatheis 
day. "The school boy or girl of Minneapolis is cov- 
ered all over with red, white and blue. 

The next annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association will be held at Saratoga. 
The Association met there twice before, and un- 
dobtedly it would have been hard to find a better 
place, all things considered. Prof. J. N. Wilkin- 
son, of the State Normal School, has been ap- 
pointed manager for Kansas. He is familiar with 
the work to be done, and will undoubtedly work 
up a large delegation from this State. 

The death of Joseph Savage, of Lawrence, has 
diminished the thinned ranks of the Kansas pio- 
neers and taken a member from the company of 
the sincere and good. Mr. Savage went to Law- 
rence in 1854 and opened a farm in the neighbor- 
hood, on which he lived till his last day. He plant- 
ed among the first apple trees in Douglas county 
and saw them bud and blossom and bear for more 
than thirty years. He lived with Nature and 
found a friend, solace, and companion in his Moth- 
er Earth. He was a geological student, knew 
much of the "testimony of the rocks," and was 
one of the first to make a scientific survey of the 
Yellowstone Park. 

In the exhibition of the Topeka schools at the 
State Teacher's Association there were many things 
that created quite an interest among the teachers 
of smaller cities. In the display of the fourth grade 
work there were "raised maps." The mountains 
and valleys were prominently brought out. In the 
display of seventh grade work physiology was es- 
pecially prominent. There were pen pictures of 
the heart, lungs, and various organs ; and large 
picture, of the human body, showing the bones, 
muscles, arteries, and veins. In the high-school 
exhibit their was a large variety of electrical and 
scientific apparatus, made entirely by the pupils. 
There was also a good display of work in Latin, 
German, and advanced English branches and 
mathematics. 

News comes from Wichita of an old time rough- 
and-tumble fight between the teacher, Henry Mc- 
Cain, of Peterson district, and his big boy pupils. 
McCain recently laid down rules governing his 
scholars during play hours, among which was one 
instructing them not to leave the school grounds. 
A dozen or more of the pupils are young men of 
17 to 20, and these objected to such restraint. 
John Fawbush, one of the big boys, was ordered 
up to the teacher's desk to receive a whipping, for 
disobeying this order, and when he refused to sub- 
mit a pistol was pointed at his head. The boy 
quickly Wctlked up to the teacher and took his gun 
from him, and then knocked McCain down and 
hit him with h ; s own birch. The directors were 
called together. J. T. Worthington, the chairman, 
announced that the teacher had authority to shoot 
a scholar, and declared that had he been in Mc- 
Cain's place he would have killed Fawbush. The 
boy was then dismissed, and as the people of the 
section have taken sides in the fight there, is yet 
expected to be trouble. That the papers of cultur- 
ed Boston are exerting themselves to scaie their 
readers with this news from the "wild west," 
ought to be expected. 

Il is none too early to prepare for the spring 
campaign. Does your plow need a new handle, 
your hay-rake a new tooth ? May be you need a 
plank or scantling drag, or some gates? "In time 
of peace prepare for war." 



Get rid of the fences ! These words should be 
placed at the head of every page of the agricult- 
ural papers, until public opinion is completely 
stirred to action. Unnecessary fences are a most 
odious tax on farmers. They represent a condi- 
tion of semi-barbarism, in which each man is 
obliged to fortify himself against his neighbors. — 
New York Tribune. 



n4NH4TT4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



'WINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 
) all kinds. 

TOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
, School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Munhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



■*■ 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOPSON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
Poyntz Ave. , 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
t and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist.»A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 

HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaied for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REHFELD'S SHOE STOKE— It is a subject of common remark 
that Rehfeld's prices on first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly low. And they are, too, for proof of which you have only to 
call. Special bargains at nearly all times. 

R~ 



EBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots. Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class. Special attention will be given to student 
Uade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt Meats in great variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



BAKERY. 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F. 
Atchison. Delivery every day. Orders may be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line of Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sl-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SFO'I CASH STOKE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the <-i tv . 

O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
• livery. Prices always as low as good business methods will 
warrant. The trade of Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited, 

EB. PURCELL, Corner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Hoots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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A COSMOFOLITAN SCHOOL. 

BY PHOf. J. D WALTERS. 

SOME days ago the writer received a catalogue 
for the school year 1 So 1-2 of the Federal Poly- 
technic Institute at Zurich, Switzerland, and the 
modest little pamphlet proved to lie such a valuable 
document with regard to the much discussed sub- 
ject of technical education that he invites the read- 
ers of the INDUSTRIALIST to partake of some of the 
interesting statistical facts. 

The institution was founded in 1850 by an act 
of the Federal Congress, and located at Zurich up- 
on the munificent offer of the city to furnish the 
necessary grounds and erect the needed buildings 
to the value $|.oo,ooo. Since then a number of 
additional buildings were erected for which pur- 
pose Congress made liberal appropriations from 
time to time. The most complete of these is the 
chemical laboratory, commenced in 1883, and fin- 
in 1886 at a cost of over $350,000. It is gener- 
ally pronounced the largest and most perfect in- 
stitute for teaching pure and applied chemistry as 
yet erected in any country. 

The Polytechnicum, as the institution is called 
by the Swiss, is divided into eight schools with 
different courses of instruction. There is a school 
of architecture (44), one of civil engineering 
(170), one of mechanical engineering (210), one 
of technology (158), one of forestry (20), one of 
agriculture (35), one of pure science (36), and 
one of national economy (3). The enclosed fig- 
ures give the number of regular students in at- 
tendance iu each school. The attendance during 
the fall term was 676 regular and 40S special stu- 
dents (Zuhorer), a total of 10S4. Of the special 
students, 159 were regular students of the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. The faculty was composed of 74 
Protessors, 33 assistants, and 5 curators. The 
courses of instruction covers three years, but re- 
quires the most severe preparation. The candi- 
didates for admission must pass satisfactory exam- 
ination in at least two languages, mathematics in- 
cluding analytical geometry and spherical trigon- 
ometry, organic chemistry, physics, and me- 
chanics. 

Considering the fact that Switzerland has five 
State universities, two polytechnic schools, over a 
dozen agricultural schools, a score of industrial 
or trade schools, twenty-five teachers' seminaries, 
and more than that many gymnasia, some of these 
latter with several departments, these figures are 
significant in many respects, but the most remaik- 
able statement which the catalogue makes is ex- 
hibiled by the tabic of nationalities of the regular 
students. Such a mixtum compositum cannot be 
found in all America, from Yale to Stanford, cos- 
mopolitan as our country is- The 32S natives of 
Switzerland belong to four different nationalities 
and speak four different native languages. Of the 
348 foreigners, 90 come from Russia, 54 from 
AuEtria-Hungaria, 44 from Germany, 40 from 
Roumania, 38 from Italy, 4 from the United 
States and 12 from South and Central America, 
1 1 from Greece, 1 1 from France, 10 from Bul- 
garia, 7 from England, 5 from Denmark, 5 from 
Sweden and 1 from Norway, S fl ' mn Turkey, 3 
from Holland, 2 from Portugal, 1 from Spain, 1 
from Syria, and 1 from Persia. The faculty are 
considered Swiss citizens as long as they teach 
ant! live in Switzerland, and the catalogue does 
not state rheir nationality. The names, however, 
belt ay a similar variety of native countries and 
tongues. Of the 24 newly appointed professors 
and assistants whose nationality and names are giv- 
en, 1 is a Frenchman, 1 a German, 1 a Holland- 
er, 3 are. Russian Poles, 1 a Roumanian, and 1 
an Austrian. 



These statistics are so odd that they naturally 
give rise to a number of questions, many of which 
are hard to answer at this distance. \\ 'hat forces 
have been at work in gathering together at this 
obscure Alpine city such a diversified tinny of dis- 
ciples of science? One reason consists in the fact 
that the .Swiss are a peaceful people. Their laws 
are liberal, their habits* simple, and their religious 
views tolerant. 



WESTERN IDEAS FOR WESTERN SCHOOLS. 

I1Y JOSBPB 1*. THOIttfKN, '98. 

THE West is noted for its material progress and 
its wonderful advancement in almost every 
avenue of human industry. But, while this rep- 
utation has been growing, the East has been al- 
lowed to assume the role of intellectual superiority 
and social leadership. It is true that there are 
people who, while claiming to be intelligent, be- 
lieve that the hub of the intellectual universe is 
located in Massachusetts, that west of the Alle- 
ghanies, the state of society is semi-civilized, and 
that on this side of the Mississippi the inhabitants 
are but little in advance of the primitive savages; 
vet there is no reason why deference should be 
shown to such opinions. The average western 
man may be ignorant of philosophy and not learn- 
ed in ethics, yet he has a mind of his own and 
enough American common sense to realize that 
a positive hick of information is preferable to an 
over supply of egotism. Others again, with a 
spirit of servility that is truly distressing, and with 
a lack of independence that is not in keeping with 
western ideas, seem ever ready to kiss the dust 
where tread the feet of those who, haughtily 
assuming a superior position, treat them with con- 
tempt. They seemingly forget that the strongest 
tree "rows not in the shade of another — that ir.di- 
vidual strength is the outgrowth of individual free- 
dom in action. 

Nowhere is the presence of such a spirit so 
much to be deplored as in the western institutions 
of learning, yet that is where it seems most prev- 
alent. Many western students look very wise as 
they discuss "university spirit" and "college pa- 
triotism,'' when in reality such talk shows not 
only a lack of patriotism and college loyalty, but 
discloses the presence of an abject sycophancy 
and an unbecoming desire to imitate something for- 
eign to himself and his alma mater that is the 
very opposite in effect. The student in a western 
school who wears a peculiar cut of clothing be- 
cause that is the style at Harvard, who carries a 
cane because that is proper at Columbia, or who 
must belong to a fraternity because even body 
does at Yale, is only exhibiting his own weakness. 
An ape can imitate a man, but it cannot become 
a man or receive respect because of its actions. 
He who would be respected should be a man, and 
not a mimic. 

What has been said of the individual will ap- 
ply equally as well to the corporate institution. 
When college authorities encourage the growth 
of college patriotism (so-called), class spiiit, fra- 
ternities, and a taste for the misnamed "athlet- 
ics," they tire not working iu harmony with the 
philanthropic spirit which prompted the founding 
of such an institution. When a college professor 
goes fifty miles to attend an inter-collegiate foot- 
ball contest, wears a red cap, and gives vent to 
his feelings by giving the -'college yell," he is 
nol only prostituting the dignity of his office, but 
he is also doing a positive injury to a cause which 
he should foster and protect. It a school was 
founded for the purpose of affording intellectual 
training and culture to its students, that should 
be its prime object, and not, as is sometimes the 
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case, a waste of time, money, and energy in the 
endeavor to possess the foot-hall pennant or the 
oarsman's prize cup. True democracy cannot 
flourish where independence and individuality do 
not exist, and western schools will find that aping 
eastern institutions in all that does not tend 
towards real advancement in all that is good and 
useful is only drawing them farther from the ob- 
ject for which they were established. Eastern sen- 
timent will never entertain respect for western 
thought and institutions until they have within 
themselves the elements of individuality, the 
greatest of which is independence. 



THE PATTON ELECTRIC CAR. 

BV I'HOF. K. It. NICHOLS. 

THIS new car was tested at Pullman, last sum- 
mer, and has been in successful operation 
since. The apparatus consists of the following 
mechanical and electrical combinations: A gas 
engine, dynamo, motor, and storage batteries. 
This apparatus, with the exception of the storage 
batteries, is placed in the centre of the car, oc- 
cupying a space about five feet long and the width 
of the car wide. The tank containing the gas- 
oline is placed just under the roof of the car, feed- 
ing direct to the engine by gravity. The storage 
batteries are placed under the seits. The appa- 
ratus no doubt appears unnecessarily complicated 
until its working is understood. 

The engine is coupled direct to the dynamo by 
friction pulleys, and the motor direct to the axle 
of the car, no belts or gearing being used. As 
there is a loss of about ten per centum in both the 
dynamo and motor, or only about eighty per cen- 
tum of the power of the engine is fully realized in 
propelling the car, the question naturally arises, 
Why not couple the engine direct to the car axle, 
and do away with dynamo, motor, and storage 
batteries? In this letter case, however, in running 
on a level, going down grade, carrying a light 
load, or stopping, there would be a considerable 
waste of power, besides requiring the constant at- 
tention of an engineer. With the Pat ton car, the 
surplus current is sent through the storage bat- 
teries, and when an extra amount of pjwer is re- 
quired, the batteries are turned on to help out the 
dynamo. Thus an engine equal to the average 
power required can be used, imte t 1 of o le equal 
to the maximum as would he required without the 
batteries. 

Another important use of the storage batteries 
is in starting the engine. In m >st cases a gas en- 
gine is started by hand power. 

The working of the different parts is entirely au- 
tomatic. " The engine once started requires no 
further attention till its day's work is done. 

The cost of running the car for three weeks was 
only seven cents per hour, or about one-third the 
cost of horse power. 

The motor car has a seating capacity of thirty- 
five, and draws a double-decked trailer with a seat- 
ing capacity of eighty. 

EFFORT WINS. 

HY b. S. 1IAKNKK, 112. 

MANY men and many women fold their arms 
and look out into space, when they ought to 
be at work. Hut to none of these who lived in 
the days gone by are we indebted for anything that 
has led to the upbuilding of character or added to 
the happiness of the human race. In order to 
make ourselves useful, we must develop both body 
and mind ; and to do this we must work. Exper- 
ience and history teach us that it is the storms en- 
countered and successfully overcome and the 
mountains scaled, that develop us grandly. 

The developing of a body, mind, or character 
that will enable one to laugh at obstacles and tri- 
umph over tribulations and difficulties, depends 
almost wholly upon the efforts put forth by the 
individual. A man lying in his boat while it 



drifts leisurely with the current is not developing 
his muscles ; but when he grasps the oars and runs 
against the tide, his muscles harden and grow. 
No doubt many of us sometimes think how nice it 
would be if, without much effort on our own part, 
we could make life forever smooth, forever bright 
and blooming. A pleasant thought ; but the wish 
has never been realized, and probably never will 
be. No one can accomplish much without labor. 
We need not only power to think abstractly, to 
speculate, to moralize, but also power to act in- 
telligently; and the power to act intelligently in- 
volves the exertion, in greater or less degree, of 
all the powers, both mental and physical. By 
study, man has become able to do things not taught 
by nature or instinct. He now possesses power 
or skill in the use of knowledge and some of the 
practical applications of the rules of science. 
This has been gained by practice, by constant 
effort such as everybody need, to make as he goes 
through life. 



THE IDEAL FARMER. 

He is here in the world, somewhere. If any of 
you have found him, let me know where he has 
been hidden all this time. 

The ideal farmer will be a manly man, who is 
patient (it takes patience to make a farmer), gen- 
tle and kind to all farm animals, especially to the 
one that is the mainstay of the farm, the farmer's 
wife. She will be a good wife to an appreciative 
husband, for he will take better care of his wife 
than he does of his cows, and she will be his com- 
panion, friend, and equal partner, and the idea! 
farmer will be the ideal husband. 

The ideal farmer will think and read, and mag- 
azine and papers will be eagerly welcomed guests 
at his library table. He will avoid as far as pos- 
sible the bringing of his hired help into the home, 
and when he does they will be men whom he can 
feel will not have a bad influence on his children. 
No tramp or stranger will the ideal farmer hire 
simply because such happen along when he thinks 
he needs them ; but he will see that his hired help 
have good names and recommendations. 

The Ideal Farmer will also see that his wife has 
help as well as himself. The work for a largre is 
too much for one pair of hands in the kitchen, es- 
pecially when there are children in the home. There 
will be modern conveniences in the house as well 
as around the farm. There will be, if possible, 
a horse and buggy for the ideal farmer's wife and 
children. The pocketbook will be "ours,'' not 
"mine," and the wife will not have to depend on 
the making of butter for clothes for herself and 
the little ores. 

The ideal farmer will be a cleanly man, one who 
is not afraid of taking cold if he should take a bath. 
A farmer needs a bath pretty often, if he keeps 
sweet and neat, and there is no use of anyone look- 
ing and smelling as some of them do. He will 
have a good business suit to wear to town and not 
go with overalls and shirt sleeves dirty, and boots 
which look as if part of the farm had come to 
town also. 

The ideal farmer will spend his Sundays as a 
Christian should. A farmer's life is very near to 
Nature's heart. Let him also get near to Nature's 
God, and the farm life will ■ brighten, and the 
home life better and sweeter, because of the pres- 
ence of a gentlemanly Christian, if but a farmer. — 
K. W.Curtis, Michigan. 

Kansas farmers are giving more attention to 
door-yard gardening than ever before. No long- 
er do the golden-rod and sun-flower grow luxu- 
riantly at the very door. The pinching poverty the 
early settlers experienced is a thing of the past ; 
the fatmer now has time and means to think of the 
beautiful, and plan for the ornamental as well as 
the UNeful. He makes out a plan of hisprem ses, 
and goes to work intellegently to carry it out. All 
unused boards, iron, agricultural tools, with the 
thousand things that accumulate about a farm yard, 
are stored away where they cannot be seen from 
house or road. The sheds and cribs are hidden by 
a clump of trees. Gates and fences are mended. 
The lawn is sown to blue grass and ornamented by 
walks and shrubs. During the long Winter even- 
ings, additional plans can be made for a more 
marked improvement in this line. — Orange Judd 
Farmer. 



WHY THE FARMERS ARE OPPRESSED. 

Some time back I spent a day in my town and 
watched the market closely, and found there was a 
good demand for moft home produce. But I also 
observed the farmers standing around with nothing 
to sell, many of them buying that which they should 
have raised on their farms, others hunting work to 
do because times were so hard and oppressive. 
Much of this was due to severe dry weather, but 
the greater part is from neglect, want of energy 
and enterprise. 

On the farm is where most all the wants of the 
farmer is supplied, and but little from any other 
source, and if he suffers from oppression it is 
mostly his own fault and but little from any other 
cause. If these farmers had put all their minds to 
using the same energy and buisness enterprise that 
the merchant does, they would have seen that 
all the various industries of their farms, both great 
and small, were well represented, and would have 
a little of everything to sell, which would have paid 
better than standing around idle, or more than the 
laborof those who were hunting employment would 
have brought them. . 

I know for every farmer to have an abundance 
of all these things to sell would bring a glut in 
the market but until the supply is greater than 
the demand, and prices below the cost of produc- 
tion, we should not complain of oppression. 

But for most of the smaller industries we can by 
proper and skillful managment increase the mar- 
ket, if we cannot for bread and meat. The human 
appetite can be increased by usage or cultivation 
from "none to three quarts of strawberries per 
diem," and so with everything else by keeping on 
the market strawberries, raspberries, and blackber- 
ries of attractive and of an appetizing appearance, 
and the market may be increased from a few gal Ions 
to hundreds. When I first began raising fruits and 
vegetables for market I have failed to sell a single 
gallon of strawberries when I would go to marke t 
but now I can sell twenty-five to fifty a day. I have 
failed to sell a melon, but now I can sell twenty-five 
dollars' worth daiby. My father in his life time »aid 
no man was as far from market as the man who 
had nothing to sell. 



GET A HOME AND KEEP IT. 

A large portion of American people are restless, 
roving, scattering, driven about from place to place 
by every Spring freshet of popular excitement. 
Their desire for quick gains, and their perpetual 
motion, wear them out prematurely. They build 
houses for life-time residences, and are ready to sell 
out their newly-built homesteads a week after they 
are finished (for perhaps less than cost) ; and off 
they go, perpetually swinging around the circle of 
chronic change. To the pleasure of home and 
neighboring attachment, to repose of feeling and 
content of mind and love of objects around them, 
they are strangers. The fruition of the trees they 
plant they rarely witness. Of all their positions, 
they have nothing home-like to gladden their 
heart. The gardens they lay out, the furniture 
they buy, and the houses they build, afford no 
home-loving memories. 

After wearing out half a life-time in perpetual 
change of habitation, with little gain and great 
loss, they see their past career nothing but failure. 

Habits wayward, the mind perplexed, the pur- 
pose cowed, their energies baffled and disap- 
pointed, they surrender to fate, and accept in 
moody despair their abject situation ; and often, 
with conscience seared and morals wrecked, with- 
out home or friends, they settle down too late, and 
die among strangers. A good home, and the 
queen of the homesteads a good wife, are essential 
to the happiness of every man ; and nothing will so 
surely attach children to parents and home virtues, 
as a lifelong homestead, the memories of which 
grow in delight with every increasing year. — Se- 
lected. 



BALL BEARINGS FOR RAILROAD TRAINS. 

Henry B. Williams, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
secured the approval of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company of his invention for the application of 
ball bearings on railway car journals, which will 
greatly lessen friction and increase the speed of 
trains. Experiments have been made with one of 
the company's gondola cars to which the new bear- 
ing journals were attached, with satisfactory results. 
In the Pullman yards, this car, which weighed 21,- 
000 pounds, was heavily loaded, and when fitted 
with ball dearing journals one man pushed it along 
the track with ease. It is claimed that this inven- 
tion will create a revolution in speed, even of the 
fast train. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January Sth to March 35th. 
Spring Term— March »8th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 

1893-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leu without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
er* and the State Agricultural College . Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 
The Hamilton Annual tonight. 
Two beautiful blooming orchids attract visitors 
to the Green- house. 

Hon. Josephus Harner, of Leonardville, visited 
his two sons in College yesterday. 

Prof. Georgeson was confined to his room for a 
day this week by a return of the grip. 

The Websters will hold no session this evening 
on account of the Hamilton's annual. 

News comes from far-way Australia that a 
daughter arrived at the home of Professor and Mrs. 
E. M. Shelton on the 16th, December. 

Prof. Brown is in his place again, having return- 
ed from Leavenworth on Tuesday. He is accom- 
panied by his son Harry, who will remain here for 
the present. 

Prof. Willard's horse took fright at a bicycle 
yesterday afternoon, and, running away, wrecked 
the phaeton. The Professor was thrown out, but 
escaped serious injury. 

There is a possibility of a fifth literary society 
being organized shortly to accommodate the over- 
flow from the present organizations, all of which 
are too large for good work. 

State Secretary Wilbur, of the Kansas Gospel 
Union, visited the College last week. He organ- 
ized a County Committee of the Union while 
here, of which' Assistant Marlatt is President. 

The newly-organized Class in Floriculture, in 
charge of Professor Popenoe, consists of ten voting 
ladies, each of whom is assigned space in the 
propagating pits for the bedding of plants and 
cuttings. 

A private letter from Geo. F. Thompson, Su- 
perintendent of Printing in the early '8o's, an- 
nounces his satisfaction with his position as proof- 
reader in the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. 

An incipient blaze in the work-room of the 
Chemical Laboratory, caused by burning charcoal 
left by a student, caused a little excitement yester- 
day morning, emphasizing the need of extreme 
»care when "playing with tire." 

Mr. A. A. Ewing, Mr. J. P. Lane, nm\ J. A. 
Wimberley, Regents, together with President 
R. J. Baker and Director Dr. J. C. Neal, of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural College recently organiz- 
ed at Stillwater, have spent the past week in a 
thorough inspection of our methods and equip- 
ment. 

Regents and Faculty, with a very few Faculty 
wives, united Tuesday evening in an attack upon 
roast turkey and other good things prepared 
by the Cooking Class. Misses Little, Reed, 
Short, and Con well, post-graduate students, 
presided. President Caraway of the Board added 
not a little to the pleasure of the affair by a five- 
minute talk in which he said a good many pretty 
things about the College and College people, 
and modestly alone prevents their reproduction in 
cold type. 

The 500 r.otch in the attendance stick has been 
reached and passed, the number of students in 
classes being 502, while the total enrollment for 
the year thus far is 554. It is scarcely necessary 
to state in this connection that this large body of 
students fill classrooms and workshops to their ut- 
most capacity, and in some of the industrial de- 
partments it has been a puzzle to provide suitable 
vvoikforall. The attendance in the various in- 
dustrial departments is as follows: Sewing, 90; 
cooking, ^; carpentry, 212; blacksmithing, 26; 
foundry, 16; brasswork, 2; printing, 80. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

W. H Edelbute, Fourth-year, has been placed 
in charge of the class in athletics. 

J. E. Thackrey. Third-year in 1889-90, has gone 
to Pine Ridge Agency to teach in the mission school. 

H. W. Mattoon, Second-year, was called to 
Topeka the first of the week by the illness of his 
sister. 

J. R. McNinch, Second-year in 1890-91, suc- 
ceeds Louis Bixler as Secretary of the Manhattan 
Y. M. C. A. 

A. H. Ballard, Second-year in 1885-6, sends 
greeting to College friends from Del Sur, Las An- 
imas county, California, where he is "ranching it." 

N. E. Lewis, '88, writes from Hamilton, O., 
where he is employed as a designer in a large 
tool manufactory, with reference to the second 
degree. 

G. E. Hopper, '84, has gone to Beloit to su- 
perintend the construction of the addition to the 
Girls' Industrial School, for which he has the con- 
tract. 

R.C.Simmons, in Second-year classes last term, 
called at the college Monday for his grades. He 
will enter the State Normal School for further 
study. 

A party was tendered Howard Hunter [Third- 
year] at his mother's residence, Friday evening, 
in honor of his twenty-third birthday. A pleasant 
time was had by his young friends, and Howard 
recieved several handsome presents. — Mercury. 

J. M. Howard, of Topeka, a student from 
1873 to 1875, called on Wednesday. He ex- 
pressed great surprise and pleasure at the changes 
time has wrought, and in a half day spent in 
grounds and buildings found next to nothing to 
remind him of College days. 

H. W. Mattoon, a Second-year student, was 
found unconscious about eight o'clock last even- 
ing in Prof. Georgeson's office. He had entered 
the room two hours previous to do some type-writ- 
ing, and the fact that he had not lighted a lamp 
would indicate that he had been unconscious for 
an hour when discovered. 

BOARD MEETING. 

In the Board meeting, this week, all the mem- 
bers were present. Most of Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday were spent in consideration ot 
college finances and routine. 

Tuesday evening was given to the joint meeting 
of Board and Faculty, after a supper given by the 
cooking class, and the condition and wants of each 
department were presented. 

Upon recommendation of the Faculty, the fees 
hitherto charged in printing and analytical chemis- 
try were abolished, leaving all departments free 
except instrumental music. The Faculty was 
authorized, upon recommendation ot that body, to 
provide gymnasium training for the young women. 

Upon recommendation of the Station Council, 
M. A. Carleton was appointed assistant in botany, 
the salary being fixed at $600 per annum. 

Estimates of necessary expenditures by the Ex- 
periment Station Council for the ensuing quarter, 
amounting to $726, were authorized, and the 
Council was directed to publish the bulletins and 
annual report as in previous years. 

Incidental expenses in the various departments 
were authorized as fallows: For the library spe- 
cial list of books. $55.25, cards for catalogue, 
$16, catalogue case from Station fund, $15; 
Drawing Department, blue print apparatus and 
room, $30; Mechanical Department, clock and 
text books, $20; Printing Department, dictionary 
and clock, $15; Farm Department, painting 
barn, $50, and authority to purchase a pony for 
care of stock to take the place of one which has 
already served t,ventv years; Botanical Depart- 
ment, scalpels, $5 : Horticultural Museum, expen- 
ses for collecting timber specimens, $25. 

The Secretary was directed to notify delinquen- 
cies on land contracts of a proposed cancellation 
of such contracts at stated dates, unless payment 
of interest in arrears shall be made prior to those 
dates, also to notify trie Attorney General of sev- 
eral delinquencies of school district bonds, asking 
that action be taken in such cases as require it. 

The Committee on Employes was asked to take 
under advisement a plan of relief for the Depart- 
ments of Horticulture and Entomology by addition- 
al teaching force, to report at the April meeting; 
and the Faculty were requested to report at the 



same meeting such improvements as they may 
find practicable in the industrial training upon 
the farm and gardens. The Faculty were author- 
ized to issue as early as possible 6,000 copies of 
the annual catalogue, adding a cut oi the interior 
of the iron shop. 

The President of the Board was authorized to 
sign and perfect a bond for securing from the 
United States War Department six non-commis- 
sioned officer's swords; the President of the Col- 
lege to take such steps as may be needed for secur- 
ing a proper exhibit of College work in the Colum- 
bian Exhibit of 1893. 

The vouchers of the Treasurer and the papers 
submitted by the Loan Commissioner were care- 
fully examined by the Committee on Finances, and 
reported correct in accordance with the books of 
the Secretary. 

Regents Hessin, Fairchild, and Moore were ap- 
pointed a committee to devise ways and means to 
meet current expenses. 

The Board then adjourned to meet Tuesday, 
April 12th, at 3:30 p. m. 

TWO COLD SNAPS. 

Prof. Nichols furnishes the following compara- 
tive figures of the coldest days in January, 1888, 
and January, 1892: — 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 

Student Editors -B. H. Pugh, F. C. fears, May Beerest. 
Webster Society.— President, F. C Sears; Vice President, B. 
W.Keed; Recording Secretary, «• C. Harner; Cor^spondlng 
Secretaiy.E. M. 8. Curtis; Treasurer, P. W. Ames; Critic L. 8. 
Harner; Marshal, T. W. Morse. 

AlDha I Beta Society.— President, May Secrest; Vice Presi- 
dent? J? B. ThoSr Hccordlnir Secretary, C. H. Thompson; 
Com spending Secretary. Ivy Harner; Treasurer, Fred Hulse; 
Critic, Grace Clark; Marshal, Stella Kimball.. 

Hamilton Society.- President. G. W Wildin; Vice President, 
J. SNTmSfW Br cording Secretary, L. Olmstead; Corre- 
f ponding Secretary, 0. K. Hutchings; treasurer. W. O. Staver. 
Critic A. D. Kice; Marshal, R. B. Abbott. 

Ionian Society.— President, Ora Wells; Vioe President, Mary 
Lyman? Ke°Sng Secretary. Harriet Dodson; Corresponding 

r-ecretary. Elsie Crump; Treasurer. .Critic fcme 

G^strapf Marshal. F.innio Cress; D.rectors. Ora Wells. Maude 
Knickerbocker, Phoebe Turner. 

January 22nd. 
At the usual time, the Ionian Society was called to order by 
Pros. Wells. Alter tinging, prayer, and roll-call, Miss Johnston 
was elected and initiated. 

The first number on tt-e programme was a vocal solo, ' Lit- 
tle Fisher Maiden," rendered In German by BerthaSpohr. Mary 
1 yman gave a select reading entitled/'Have a Purpose in Life." 
lollowed by a declamation by Fanny Cress. The Oracle was 
edited by Alice Horton. The society was entertained by a vio- 
lin solo by Hilda Walters, accompanied on tho guitar by Ida 
Walters. The music was much enjoyed, as was shown by an 
encore. We were then favored with music on the harmonica 
und guitar. This was loudly applauded, and, in response to the 
second encore, they played that old but beautiful air, "Listen 
to the Mocking Bird." Florence Corbett opened the discussion 
on the question, "Should girls use curling irons?" This was dis- 
cussed quite freely, the question being one they were all inter- 
( sted in. Nora Newell in a very entertaining way presented tho 
news of the week. Tho programme was closed by a vocal solo, 
"Come Hack to Krin." by Mary Lyman. After the report of 
< ommlttee and critic, reading of minutes, and roll call with .quo- 
tations, the society adjourned. 

January 23rd. 
Prcsiuent Sears called the Webster Society to order at 7:31) 
o'clock, ltoll-eall. Invocation. S. 1. Wilkin. Heading of mir.- 
utes of last meeting. The debate on the question, "Kesolvel, 
that (rambling causes more misery than intemperance, was 
argued on tho affirmative by B. M. S. Curtis and C. D. Farris 
who thought that Rambling was one of the greatest evils of 
the day. Few gamblers, only the professionals, grow rich. It 
U aves a host or others without money, and causes them much 
misery The affirmative cited the cases of the Louisiana lottery 
snd all lotteries in general, which robbed the workingmen of 
TFelFwaKes. In higher circles of life, tho Board of Trade is a 
"teat gambling institution, where men bet on margins, and 
make and lose fortunes in a day. Society can throw an Intem- 
~rate man out of its circles, bur. gambling In every form takes 
hold of society, and Is one of the main forces that threaten to 
destroy it. The negative, represented by S. I. Wilkin and G. 
W Munger, thought that intemperanco was one of the greatest 
evils of the time. A few gamblers become rich, while those who 
drink waste their money and bring destruction to themselves 
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and their ramllloB. Drinktnur RhuttorK the physique, and tbo 
weakness ol a father brings n»r; n yanddsstruotloo by be« 
tag transmitted to bis sons. Tli ly deolded In fut 

negative. I)i . In uu Ion, .1. W Bv in i; ess ty, "Soo In id's] Pr i - 
rcss." A.S. Mouth iin; essay, "Trt ling Horsns," B. I,. Wot- 
Big. J. N. Ron. si in ins ci Kcnshlnn of "Aluminum." spok • of 

tlio amount o I ahimluum ntht Ih, tlmraethodol extraction, 

and the djfforent; u«<-« II .,;■,■ uutto. I». H. Oils i r«i 

with a good nt mh< i i I the tteDortor. li«fUS8lon, "Hydr iu Ic 
Mini n.'," A. F. Kiemoiier. Adjonrnmenr, iu:3), 

E. M. s C. 
.Tiinuiin '.'.'ill. 

Tlio Alpha Botas wcro called to order in i i mi time by 
President Seorest. A sextette, oonslttln* >• 'l ■ -"- l<Vvi>is, 
Oldham, Fryhofcr, Seorest, Steuart, an i C >rk, • •• "Only a 
Dream of the oil Home," after wbloh <> i >• n . ■ >\ le t n dev i - 
tlon. The question, "Resi Ivel, th it thooiHcp of County Super- 
intendentshould notbeole Hive," wh r] . ;. t.Gardin- 
er. Under present conditions an * man who may conclude be 
wants tlio office ol County tfuporlnte id<mt in iv inno moo bl n- 
sell'a candidate for the niflon, sub| .-i i . thu n imin i i i of i 
certain party. Flneeonc p. my »i I nol support a man >>i the 
other party, another nun i ■ tiomfn tti< I, and then the results <to- 
pend cm the strength ol the party and not on the personal nor- 
Ita of the oundldates. Sineo a well qualified p ison Isabsoluto- 
ly necessary for ih<' suetessful management of our country 
schools, ti • ,\ • 1 1. 11 ti In srenrod bj so method where the per- 
sonal merits ol : given the offloo would ie taken Into 

consideration. Ifth county oould appoint suob a man, muob 
bettei it mlts wot il ul low. 

G. W. Fryholer defenc ed the presonl Bystem by saying that 
since tlie Superintendent is to serve the people, he shoti 
elected by t hem. Oraee Clark spoke of ifCointj 

Superintendents to neglect their work, a th tt too 

State Board of 13 lucation w > lid bo i -i ■ ■> ■ . > ■ ■ > ■ ■ to . . i 

leot a man for buou a j > > - u. Nora Fryh ifor ar ml thtti 

Since there are smart men to bu found In ill :> i 13 irnol men 
mlpht as ettslly In round there a plsewhere. Th" J udgos, Miss- 
es Halstend, Palmi r, and Whitney, decided two on 1 • in Favor 
Of the Bflirmj'.tlve. Inez Palmer prnsentcd a very iiten?stln^ 
number ol I bo Gleam ob wti i'i Instrument- 

al duet by E J. Aliell and P. K Wes r.it.o. Ito '.•>**. Thonowi' 
of the week was reported by .les n, ioloriui ^peoolio-i 

were given b.i Uz/.io Kdwti iIshiuIII. A.. Mel 1 1 1, v 

a j enerul < 1 i ■ ...■'■ i. 1 ■•. 11. 

ILLINOIS AND ROADS. 

Id Illinois it is proposed to ;tsk the Legislature 
to establish :t board of road commissioners who 
will be more than mere names and who will take 
an active interest in their work. This board — 
if the people succeed in getting wh it thev want — 
will have the power of making special assessments 
on countries and using the money to repair the 
roads of the countrVi <>■% if necessary, build new 
roads. This has been taken up by a large number 
of people, and il looks as il" it Aould be pushed to 
a successful end. This is the direct result of the 
writing and talking that the bicycle riders have 
done on the subject. They have been preaching 
the gospel of good roads until they have actually 
got it through the heads of the fanners that $1 in 
good roads saves the waste of $5 involved in the 
possession of highways no better than the average 
country road in Illinois, The farmer has not been 
able to appreciate the benefit to be derived from 
good roads because he has not had them. If once 
he gets a taste of them he will never be content to 
waste his lime dragging through mudholes. 

Fish ponds are hecomingthe rule, instead of the 
exception, as was formerly the case. Hardly a 
well-to-do fanner bul talks of putting a fish pond 
on his farm. One man took a large number of 
carp from hi* pond lately in draining it. Through 
the summer, he feeds the lish oats and corn mush. 
They lie dormant through the wittier. One of 
the handsomest lish ponds I have seen is at Fair- 
mont, Kansas, near the ore .it Wellhouse orchard 
and packinghouse. It covers quite a tract of land, 
and is adorned bv a small island in it.s center. — 
Orange J add Farmer. 

Mr. C. R. Beach, a Wisconsin fanner, says he 
has a farm of 79 acres which be could sell for$ioo 
an acre. If he were to sell it he could not get as 
comfortable a home in town short of $3,000, and 
the interest on the balance wouldn't pay his livery 
bill il he rode half as much as he does now. The 
best income on the investment of any business he 
knows ol comes from the farm. — Grange Homes. 

A practical fanner once said in our heating, 
about a remark some one had made at an institute ; 
"That remark applies to the fanners who never 
attend the institutes; it is of no force a» ihis meet- 
ing." I lis idea was t ililt the men who attend the 
farmers' meetings are more intelligent than those 
who do not sivail themselves ol the means ol in- 
struction. — Grange Homes. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



rnor. j, d. Walters. 



A large lot of books has recently been added 
to the public ltbary at Museotah. 

Tne Anderson coutitv people are discussing 
the organization of a county high school. 

Pittsburg came very near losing both of its 
school-houses by tires caused bv defects in the 
construction of the heating furnaces. 

State Superintendent Winans has issued the fol- 
lowing circular to County Superintendents: 
"After consulting with County Superintendents at 
Topeka at the State Teachers' Association, the 
following dales have been chosen upon which to 
begin the count y normal institutes this year: 
June 6th, July 5th, nth, and August 1st. These 
tour dates should accommodate all. It is hoped 
that no other dates will be suggested. No one 
ought to work in more than two institutes. Were 
one to attempt it, he would do injustice to the 
third institute, to himself, and to his school in 
September; and the undersigned believes that he 
should not approve appointments which would 
mean three months' institute work for one person 
in a year." 

Mr. Morgan, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
says that the Indian school at Lawrence was 
never in ' uch splendid condition, and he regards 
it as One of the very strongest of the various edu- 
cational institutions now in charge of the Indian 
bureau,. He says the work done there is of a 
higher standard than at any other Indian school in 
the country, and he hopes soon to have the insti- 
tution take up normal work. lie will endeavor 
to obtain an appropriation at this session of Con- 
gress for a chapel and gymnasium building and 
other needed improvements. The attendance is 
growing every year. The Commissioner speaks 
very highly of Superintendent Meserve's work: 
"I am aware there was much opposition to Mr. 
Meserve at the time of his appointment to the po- 
sition of Superintendent of the Indian School at 
Lawrence, but the opposition was entirely politi- 
cal. He has demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
every one," said the Commissioner, "that he is 
the man for the place." 

According to Our Grange Homes, the statement 

of Gov. Hoard of Massachusetts at the recent meet- 
ing of the State Hoard of Agriculture, that ignor- 
ance is the chief cause of agricultural depression, 
did not please all his hearers. Mr. French, a large 
farmer of New Hampshire, thought the great draw- 
back is due to limited markets. We should have 
the markets of South America and the whole world. 
Gov. Hoard replied than our want of better mar- 
kets is due to ignorance. He had recently received 
1S0 letters from fanners reading his newspaper 
asking what the dot was placed before certain fig- 
ures for. They could not read a decimal. He 
had also received hundreds asking what was meant 
by the terms protein and albuminoids. It is be- 
cause of our ignorance thai we in the United States 
are keeping two cows to do the work of one. 

The farmers in Germany, Italy, and France know 
what good roads mean. Everywhere are fine, 
fit in, well-drained roads. The casual visitor to 
those countries might well be excused for thinking 
them made for the put pose of beautifying the coun- 
try. IJut he would be mi-taken. Thev were made 
for the convenience of the common people. They 
were made to lighten the tasks of the farmer. To 
do tiiis is an economical measure by which a whole 
country is benefited. 



One farmer buys manure annually, ami has 
made ids soil rich, as all growth on it shows; but 
the growth is mostly weeds from seeds brought in 
with the manure. Another near by spends little 
or nothing for manure, stops all weeds as soon as 
they become visible, or before, and so raises good 
crops, and prospers, while his neighbor retro- 
grades. 



nAWWATTAH dbVERTISEMENTS. 



S 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



WINGLE & VARN'KYS Hook-Store for School Supplies ol 

all kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 

School Supplies ot all kinds, fold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



Tj^ A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
J 'J, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, Invite 1 
dents and all oilier College people 10 call and examine their II 



artre 



Stock of new goods. All ihe desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles iu every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. IIOI'SON St CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy (Jr. .re ties, 
(Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 228 
PoynlzAve. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY 



r Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
J , Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Kanies Block. 

I> E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clucks, jewelry, 
V, and Oold Specacles, also Musical Instruments, '7;. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, J ewelrv, Silver- 
. 1 ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, (.old Tens, etc. Re- 
pairing ol Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W 



C.JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage ot students Is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITKORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may he made. 
student patronage respectfully Invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, yii Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a .Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DI'.W EY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned bv calling at the 
gallery on Poynlz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs 
unequaled for beauty of finish. "" ' 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



T) KIIM'.I.IVS SHOE STORE— Il is a suhjecl of common remark 
JXthat Itehfeld's pines mi first-class Boots and Shoes are astonish- 
ingly Inw. And hey are, too, for proof ..f which you have onlv to 
call. Special bargains at nearly ail times, 

REBA IK I IC'kk I'S given on all cash sates. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 00 you will ne presented with one of three honks, "Suc- 
cess," a record oi the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide:" or 

"Coinpendii .f Cookery." Reliable Moots, Shoes, and Rubbers. * 

Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



plCKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
1 strictly first-class. Special attention will he given to student 
Made. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 



cial Hole!. 



MEAT MARKET. 



We have several times recorded instanc s of 
deal h of sto< k from swallowing binding twine with 
straw. The Michigan Farmer m 
fine Shorthorn calf killed by the same cause, and 
adib: '-It the twine gets into ihe stomach <•! :.n 
jtiiini;il it will cause trouble, as there is no way of 
getting it out." — New )'ork Tribune. 



Small fruits are a sure annual crop, if cared 
for with common intelligence ; tin y yield supplies 
to 11 beginner within two years — much sooner than 
anv fruit-tree; thev arc cued for by children, and 
are necessary for their full and continued health: 
their culture, being light, and such that young 
folks can participate in. leads to a better know- 
ledge of larger tillage and of the general require- 
ments of plants. 

A West Virginian saw an advertisement how 
to run a trtn I. patch wil 1011I being bothered with 

prit.lto-hug.«. He sent fifty cents and received 
this reply: "Scrape the moss off your hack, 
spread il over the ' i t id and plant bean-poles." — 
Coiman's Rural World. 

• Artisan notes the scarcity of colic 
where young men are taught to appreciate the 
ir and dignity ol laboi . 



SC1U LIZ BROS, offer Kresh and Salt Meals in greal variety. 
Students are invited to call at their market in Poynts Avenue, 
one door easi of Fox's bookstore, or give orders I" delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. 



Sit 'It I-. NTs should buy their Bread and Pastry from ). [•'. 
A-chison. Delivery every dav. Orders mav be left at the 
Bakei y or give the driver, A full line ol Confectionery, 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash, 1 2 shaves, $i.on, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostmp's Barber Shop, South 
>it itnii Street. 

GENERAL MERCHA NDISE 

"■yWY. M'. It I \ II SIOKK i„ llenhpai',-,. for Dry (i„,„k, \„. 

I tint nd Shoes. II at an I Caps, Clot liing,' and I. 

L 1 I prici the city. 

Oi i ! \ I K I • - , i * Qnei ire. I ree tie- 

• ti- low .p- good h 

•■is, Students, and all connect! d with 

17 B. I'l 1:1 ELL, Corner ol I'oyntz Avenue ■ eel, has 

'I" i- ] i" ds.Si I I 

' elivi I in all parts ol the a the 

Colli ^c. 
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PROGRESS OF THE STEER FEEDING 
EXPERIMENT. 

BY PROF. C. 0. QEORQESON. 

OUR farmers and feeders have taken so much 
interest in the feeding experiment with steers 
which was begun here at the Station a couple of 
months ago, that it seems but their just due that 
they should be informed how the work is progress- 
ing. It will be remembered that we selected twen- 
ty three-year-old steers, all grade Short Horns, 
and averaging about 1200 pounds. The object 
was to gain information on the following points ; 
1st, the value of shelter for feeding animals ; 2nd, 
the feeding value of corn meal compared with ear 
corn ; and, 3rd, the effect of a "Balanced Ration" 
compared with ear corn and corn meal. 

To this end the twenty steers were divided in- 
to four lots of five each, one lot to be fed in the 
yard in the ordinary fashion, on ear com and corn 
fodder, with no other shelter than a small shed 
erected for the purpose, open only to the south, 
and where they can go in and out at pleasure; and 
the other three lots to be tied up in the barn and 
fed as already mentioned. 

The lots were divided November 19th, and put 
in their places ; but to accustom them to their new 
surroundings they were all fed alike— on ear corn 
and corn fodder, until November 30th, when the 
experiment properly began. 

The following brief tables will show the result 
of the feeding from November 30th, till January 
35th, fifty-five days: — 



LOT I. 

FIVE STEERS, IN BARN, ON "BALANCED RATION." 

Weight, January 25th, t^' lu*' 

Weight, November 30th, 6,104 lbs. 

„ , ■ j ... t*7S lbs. 

Gain in ? 5 «>ivs, ' 

Average daily gain per head, •> 

FEED CONSUMED, AND COST OF SAME. 

Corn meal, 3,591 lba., at 55 cents per cwt., $>9 75 

Shorts, 1,576 lbs., at 54 cents per cwt., b 5> 

Bran, 600 lbs., at 40 cents per cwt., ' +° 

Oil Meal, 635 lbs., at $1.35 P er cwt -> S7 

Hay, 36J lbs., at 25 cents per cwt., 9° 

Corn Fodder, 455 '•«., at I2 ^ cents P er cwt '' _ 

Total cost of feed, $ 4° ^ 

Cost per pound of gain, 4 l6 ' cents< 



LOT II. 

FIVE STEERS, IN BARN, ON CORN MEAL AND CORN FODDER. 

Weight, January 25th, 6,5-6 lbs. 

Weight, November 30th, 6,055 I ns. 

_ . . . 471 lbs. 

Gam 111 55 days, »'_ n 

Average daily gain per head, 



1 .7 lbs. 



FEED CONSUMED, AND COST OF SAME. 

Com Meal, 5,4So lbs. at 55 cents per cwt., $3" '4 

Corn Fodder, 1,128 lbs., at 11% cents per cwt., ' *° 

Total cost of feed, $3 ' S4 



Cost per pound of grain, 



6,691'entS. 



LOT III. 

FIVE STEERS, IN HARN, ON EAR CORN AND CORN FODDER. 

Weight, January 25th, 

Weight, November 30th, t' ,077 10s. 



6,684 lbs. 



Gain in 55 days, ■ 

Average daily gain per head, 

FEED CONSUMED, AND COST OF SAME. 

Bar com, 6,765 lbs., at 47 cents per cwt., 

Corn Fodder, 2,530 lbs., at 19,% per cwt., 

Total cost of feed, 

Cost pel pound of gain, 



607 lbs. 
2.2 lbs. 



$3' 7" 
3 ,6 



$.W 95 
5.76 cents. 



COLLEGE BUSINESS, 
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LOT IV. 

FIVE STEERS, IN YARD, ON FAR CORN AND CORN FODDER. 

Weight, January 25th, 

Weight, November 311th, . . — •■ 



.. 6,726 lbs. 
.. 6,123 lbs. 



likely that future purchases will cost a little more. 
I have therefore put the figures at ;$g\cents.vper 
bushel. Thi< com in the ear will shell out, as 
has been ascertained by trial, a fraction over 60 
pounds to the bushel, enough more than 60, in fact, 
to pay for the grinding, and the corn meal is there- 
fore calculated at this rate to be worth 55 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

The shorts and bran were bought in car load 
lots at figures, which, with the added freight, bring 
the cost per 100 pounds as stated in the ration of 
lot I. The oil cake cost $27 per ton, laid down 
in Manhattan. 

The corn fodder is simply stover, or cornstalks 
cut up when the com was ripe, when dry the corn 
was husked and the stalks saved for feed. 

As to the method of feeding and weighing, the 
utmost care is exercised to avoid mistakes. They 
are fed and watered twice a day; and for the three 
lots in the barn, both feed and water are weighed 
out to each steer each time. The aim is to give 
them enough of the grain feed to satisfy their ap- 
petite without waste ; but if any is left, as there 
usually is, it is weighed back and deducted from 
the amount fed. 

A table hangs in front of each lot on which each 
steer is credited with his ration while the scale 
beam is still vibrating. They are watered from 
buckets in the stalls, and the weight of water each 
takes is in like manner recorded. 

The lot in the yard, being loose, c-.mnot be fed 
individually, so the corn is weighed for the lot as 
a whole, and having access to water, no account can 
be kept of the amount they drink. Salt is given 
to all of them in small doses at stated intervals. 

To keep track of their gain, they are weighed 
every Monday morning after they have eaten the 
morning feed, but before they are watered, each 
steer stepping on the bullock scale in his turn. A 
daily record is also kept of the temperature, both 
in the stable and in the yard. In short, no trouble 
is spared to make the figures faithful representa- 
tives of the facts. It should further be noticed 
that, with the exception of two weeks, the weather 
has so far been very favorable to out-door feeding, 
so the lot in the yard has been more favored in 
this respect than is usually the case ; while the three 
lots tied up in the bai'n, none of them ever having 
been tied before, were for several weeks under 
considerable disadvantage from this enforced con- 
finement. It should be added that when it does 
not storm they are left out for exercise an hour or 
two daily, at noon. 

Finally, I would emphasize the fact that these 
figures are not offered as at all conclusive, but 
merely as a report of progress. I therefore offer 
no comments on them. The steers will be fed as 
long as they make profitable gains, and it is quite 
likely that the order of gain, and cost of gain may 
be materially changed before they are sold. Only 
a few weeks ago Lot II. had made the cheapest 
gain per pound, but of late they have not done so 
well ; but viewing the facts as they stand, even at 
this stage, they are doubtless of interest to many 
farmers and feeders. 



Cain in 55 days, 

Average daily gain per head, 



603 lbs. 
2.2 lbs. 



3 « 
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in D CONSUMED, AND COST 01 SAME. 

Bar Com, 7,280 lbs., at 47 cents per cwt., 

Com Fodder, 2,707 il.s , at 12% cents per cwt., 

Total cost of reed, ■- $ -" 7 ° 

Cost per pound of gain. , " »5 ^ e "'- s - 

There are some points to be noticed in detail, and 
one of these is the cost of feed. The corn so fai- 
led was bought in the ear at from 30 cents to 33 
cents per bushel of 70 pounds, or 47 cents per 100 
pounds. We shall still need more, and it appears 
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BE NOT ONLY GOOD, BUT GOOD FOR 
SOMETHING. 

ItY LOUISE DALY, '98. 

ILL CARLTON has said: — 

•'Some men are horn for great things, 

Ami some are born lor small ; 
And some it is not recorded 
\\ by they were hoi n at all." 

The last part of the above quotation is likely 
to be quite applicable to every one of us if we do 
not keep the heading of this article continually 
before our minds. 

Fellow students, we are in the golden period of 
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our existence, where life seems tinged with a rosy 
hue, where we think little about what the future 
may have in store for us, but are content with the 
living present. This is not going to continue al- 
ways, but soon we shall go from hereto the stern 
realities of life. 

Most of us here have about forty years vet to live. 
In these we may try to make most or least of pur- 
selves. And life will mean much or little to us in 
proportion to the way we use our time here. In 
other words, "We shall reap as we have sown." 
We turn with a careless shudder from looking 
upon the failures of men in the world, and will 
not for a moment allow ourselves to think that 
at the close of our lives, above our page of his- 
tory will be writen in bold letters, "Failure." 

I believe it is right to court only success, and 
to look ever on the bright side of life; but, while 
so doing, we may well remember that our lives 
will be what we have planned to make them. 

At this college we have ample room to find 
what we are good for; and if we find that we are 
equally good at several things, while really not 
good at anything, is it not safe to conclude that 
something is wrong? 

In the first case the student is forgetting to do 
well what each day finds for him to do, and is 
therefore cultivating the habit of not taking pains, 
which will unfit him to do anything perfectly. 

In the other, the student has not yet found 
what he is really best adapted to, and therefore 
is wasting time that might be better applied else- 
where: if at last he does find what he is good for, 
it may be too late in life to accomplish what he 
has mapped out. 

It is not required in these United States, teem- 
ing with millions of men and women, that each 
one should be a "Jack-of-all-trades." "Be a 
master of one," is our country's call, and for 
such she always has a place ready. 

Our great men and women of the past have not 
reached success at a single bound, but rather by- 
patient and earnest toil. Many of them had few- 
er opportunities than we have, and very likely 
their paths were strewn with the same kind of 
roses as ours are ; but they either had force in re- 
serve, or made it for the emergency, to enable 
them to overcome their difficulties. We can do 
the same if we faithfully do the part that lies be- 
fore us. 

Even if you get that provoking 69 per cent in a 
study, and feel that the professor is "down on 
you," and that life is all a burden, just straighten 
up, shake off that feeling, take heart again, apply 
yourself with renewed energy, stick to it, and 
you'll win. 

As we go out from college we naturally fall 
into the pursuits of people already working in the 
world, and as we all have about the same amount 
of energy to exert in the next forty years, should 
it not be a question with us, Where can this ener- 
gy be best applied? I helieve you all agree that 
it is in doing that for which you are best adapted. 
Is it not our right and duty to find out in what 
way we can be of most use in the world, and then 
do our part as well as we can? 

Then we will have been not only good, but 
good for something. 

IS IT PRACTICAL? 

IIY .1KFSIK M. HTKAHNH, '08. 

IN this busy world of to-day, all schemes must 
answer the question, "Is it practical?" In 
science, religion, literature, education, and politics 
we look at the results accomplished. They must 
be useful or they are discarded by the hurrying, 
restless crowd. Before accepting what science 
and religion teach, we ask, "Of what use to us 
are their laws?" 

The plans of the dreamer and laborer alike are 
brought to a common level. The one may sit in 



his library, working out, in a world of his own, the 
future destiny of nations; while the other may be 
solving the problem of his daily existence. When 
the dreamer gives to the world his method of bet- 
tering the existing state of affairs, and of avoiding 
errors in the future, so that we shall ever have a 
prosperous and contented people, at once the read- 
ing, thinking public asks the questions: Has he 
judged human nature correctly? Is our world 
and his brain-world enough alike to make the 
plan available ? And would it be wise to adopt such 
a scheme ? If it cannot .stand the test it is laid one 
fide with the curt, yet death-dealing criticism, not 
practical. So with the laborer; his plars must in 
some degree at least be other than theories, if he 
would at all succeed. If they are not, he becomes 
one of that vast army of tramps whose plans to 
them are useful enough to compel others to fur- 
nish the means for their support. 

Parent*, whose sons and daughters are to be ed- 
ucated, ask that the college training be practical. 
For girls is this especially true. Where in the 
past was found the seminary for finishing their 
education in two or three years, today the colleges 
all over our land are giving them equal chances 
with their brothers in helping them to better solve 
the problem of self-support. Today, instead of 
finishing their education, the colleges can, in that 
length of time, merely open the doors to the vast 
store-house of knowledge, if any one of which be 
entered the student will find a life-long study ; but 
only time enough for a fleeting glimpse can be al- 
lowed to each. 

Different colleges and universities, of course, 
answer this question differently, according to the 
individual needs of the would-be students. What 
would suit one might not do at all for the other; 
yet each in its own way is useful, or else fails in 
its purpose. And today, as never before, the de- 
mand is for an education that shall make a better 
poised, more evenly balanced, practical people, 
quick to change, if neccessary, otherwise firm and 
unyielding. 

In the political world as nowhere else is the ques- 
tion of practicability to be answered. When new 
parties spring up to redress the wrongs that have 
been steadily increasing and growing worse in- 
stead of diminishing and disappearing, they must 
not have mere theoietical schemes for the better- 
ment of mankind, but something that is sensible 
and reasonable. History gives examples where 
this principle has been disregarded, and pictures 
the suffering and ruin that have been caused by a 
few who had power enough to sway the people 
for a short time. 

With the world before us, presenting a field fo r 
action that grows broader and wider as the world 
grows older, whatever best answers in the affirm- 
ative the question "Is it practical?" will be the 
most readily accepted and produce the most bene- 
ficial results. 



THE LARD KETTLE. 

BY PHOr. NKI.I.IK S. KBDZIE. 

ONE of the memories of childhood is con- 
nected with my grandmother's lard 
kettle which she used to hang upon the crane in 
the fireplace whenever she used to fry doughnuts. 
The older cousins used to get grandmother off to 
visit the neighbors, and out would come the lard 
kettle. It would be heated, corn Celled and 
poured into the hot lard by the handful, when it 
would pop, flying out into the room or rising to 
the surface of the fat in great white puffs of de- 
licious eatables which only need the addition of 
salt to make them the mo«t desired of all the 
goodies ever childish stomachs craved. Of 
course we ruined the lard ; we took no care to 
prevent its scorching, and we neglected to strain 
it carefully every time it was used. Grandmoth- 
er would use the fat until it was nearly all gone 



because of the care she took of it. Following in 
our grandmother's footsteps, we can do on the 
stove what she did over the fire and kettle for fry- 
ing. Olive oil or lard, or a mixture of lard and 
suet, may be kept in a wide-mouthed kettle, and 
for cooking almost everything that needs to be very 
quickly browned over, the hot fat gives the very 
best process. From frying doughnuts to popping 
corn there is no way so good as this real frying. 

In the meat line, pork chops ; veal cutlets, 
whether breaded or not ; croquets ; oysters, cover- 
ed with egg and bread crumbs and allowed to 
stand a half hour before frying, to dry the case of 
crumbs so it will not fall in pieces ; fish and 
chickens ; potatoes ; also fritters, and all kindred 
"made foods" that need quick cooking, all come 
to the table in a more delicious state after being 
cooked in the hot fat than in any other way. 

The fat must be hot enough to at once sear 
the surface, preventing absorption of the grease. 
If properly done, the article will not be greasy, 
and in no management of the kettle can it be 
made to absorb so much fat as it will take up if 
cooked in a frying pan with a small quantity of 
grease. 

Every time the "lard kettle" is used the con- 
tents should be strained when cool enough to 
handle safely, and the few crumbs in the bottom 
of the kettle being washed out, the fat may be 
poured in and the kettle, with a cover on it, be 
hung away. It is ready to set on the stove at any 
time, and will save many minutes of time, as well 
as give more wholesome and palatable dishes in 
all the list of fried articles. Our grandmothers 
did not have so many conveniences as we find 
today, but they learned many things about food 
that we do well not to forget. 






THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION. 

BY WARNER l»OPK, '112. 

"\T 71IAT shall I make of myself?" is a ques- 
V V tion asked by most beings who wish to 
become good citizens. Ambition to have power 
does not belong to a select few, alone, but it is inher- 
ent in every man. The ragamurfi.is and boot- 
blacks that skirmish for a few pennies in order to 
live, expect a brighter future ; in fact, this hope of 
a brighter day is the inspiration of life. It is the 
north star that guides the ambition, which lifts the 
insignificant lad to the foremost position of honor 
and responsibility. 

Now what are the best means for approaching 
our ideal? Lay a foundation, upon which you 
can build the future hopes of wealth and happi- 
ness. To do this, get an education, one that is 
practical, one that will make the mind firm and 
strong, so as to be able to go through the intellect- 
ual gymnastics of the business world. 

We are not all born with great minds. In fact 
the number of men with powerful minds in every 
age can be counted on the fingers. Then why will 
some men expect educational institutions to grind 
an ignoramus into an Edison or a Gladstone ? Yet 
this is the opinion some men hold. They say 
to their sons and daughters, "Don't make an 
educated fool of yourself ; enter into some 
line of business and be a man or woman of horse 

sense." The need of to-day is not the need of one 
hundred years ago. The Abraham Lincoln of to- 
day can not sprout and grow like the sunflower on 
Kansas soil, as the Abraham Lincolns have done in 
time past. He must be up with the times; and to 
be up with the times, means to get an education. 

The colleges of the country will take any kind 
of a person and polish nim up, till he shines accord- 
ing to his ability; but if he doesn't shine with a 
light of two thousand candle power, don't blame 
the institution. 

A man does not always have to go to college to 
get an education. But those of us that have no rich 
fathers, aunts, or uncles to give us, or get us, a fat 
job in a bank or an office, will find the college the 
best place to scour off the rust and shape our mind 
into a sharp-edged tool. 
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CALENDAR. 

1891-92. 
Fall Term— September 10th to December i8tb 
Winter Term— January Sth to March asth. 
Spring Term— March 38th to June 8th. 

June 8th, Commencement. 
1893-93. 
Fall Term— September 8th to December 16th. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds to invest in school dis- 
trict bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lea* without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College . Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Mid-term examination comes next week. 

Dr. Mayo was called to Cleburne on Monday 
on veterinary business. 

Mr. J. Van Everen donates to the Museum a 
large natural graft of oak. 

F. O. Popenoe, of Topeka, visited with his 
brother, the Professor, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

The Alhambra Mandolin Concert Company, of 
Topeka, visited the College in a body yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr. W. B. Lloyd, editor of the Farm, Field, 
and Stockman, of Chicago, writes an interesting 
account of his recent visit to this College. 

Miss Lilla A. Harkins, Professor of Household 
Economy in South Dakota Agricultnral College, 
spent several days here this week on her return 
from California. 

Tuesday was an ideal "ground-hog day" — for 
the hog. Judging from present indications, with 
snow falling at the rate of something less than an 
inch an hour, the old fellow will have ample time 
for cogitation before he again seeks the sunlight. 

This time it is Professor Mason who ; s called. 
He has the tender of the Chair of Horticulture in 
Texas Agricultural College, at a salary of $1,500, 
with house ; but on the supposition that he will 
soon be better rewarded for his labor here % declines. 

Assistant Entomologist Marlatt has a fine col- 
lection of negatives from which he is printing pho- 
tographs of insects of various kinds for use in il- 
lustrating forthcoming bulletins of the station. 
The prints appear to be well-nigh periect, and 
will make good copy for the engraver. 

In the public lecture, yesterday afternoon, Pres- 
ident Fairchild treated the subject of "Coin and 
Currency." The history of coinage was traced 
from the time of the ancients to its perfected con- 
dition of today. Many interesting facts concern- 
ing the country's monetary system were presented 
in an attractive way. 

The Museum has recieved a fine golden eagle 
from F. V. McCord, of Manhattan, and through 
Mr. Win. Morrison a specimen of the diamond 
backed, or edible, teirapin from J. B. McNeal, of 
Baltimore, Md. The specimens (Virginia deer, 
wild turkey, and opossum) collected by Secy. 
Graham and Mr. Breese have been mounted, and 
are awaiting a place in the case. 

The Manhattan Horticultural Society will meet 
in Horticultural Hall, Thursday, Feb. nth, at 2 
o'clock p. m. Officers will be elected for the en- 
suing year, The programme will be as follows: 
"Winter Work tor the Horticulturist," W. J. 
Griffing; "Preparing and Planting Hotbeds," 
Wm. Baxter; "Strawberry Notes from the Col- 
lege Grounds," S. C. Mason; "Experience with 
Strawberries in Manhattan," Wm. Shelton. 

The Fifth division of the Fourth-year class, 
eight in number, delivered orations in chapel on 
Friday afternoon of last week. Speakers and 
topics follow: F. C. Sears, "Plea for an Inde- 
pendent Interest i:. Politics;" May Secrest, "The 
Fanner's Wife;" W. P. Tucker, "Protection 
and Fiee Trade;" Alice Vail, "Schools for Re- 
form of Children ;" D. F. Wickman, "A Ques- 
tion of Descent;" Ora Wells, "Storm and Calm ;" 
C. E. Yeoman, "True Citizenship:" G. W. 
Wildin, "Who am I. How did 1 get here, What 
am I here for?" 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



M. A. Carleton, '87, the newly elected assistant 
in Botany, is expected next week. 

J. R. Shannon, Second-year in 1887-88, works 
at his trade in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. John Paul, of Waterville, visited yesterday 
with his son, C. H. Paul, a Second-year student. 

Grant T. Kelsey, student in 1886-7, is married 
and is employed as head clerk in a grocery store 
in Topeka. 

H. A. Shannon, Second-year in 1887-88, is em- 
ployed in the United States Internal Revenue 
Office at Omaha, Neb. 

S. L. Van Blarcom,'9i, has been assigned to per- 
manent work in the mail service operating over 
the Santa Fe lines in Kansas. 

A. H. Greeley, Third-year in 1888-89, sends 
Mrs. Kedzie a twenty-five-pound box of raisins 
of his own growing. They are of fine quality. 

Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, writes from Utah Agri- 
cultural College of feeding sixty-eight visiting leg- 
islators to their entire satisfaction on very short 
notice. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, declines a recent offer of 
the associate editorship of the American Agri- 
culturist, to continue his work on the agricultur- 
al department of the Kansas Weekly Capital, 
"with an increase of salary and brighter prospects 
all around." 

THE HAMILTON EXHIBITION. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Hamilton 
Society, held last Saturday evening, gave its many 
friends an opportunity to see again what the Soci- 
ety is doing. If one may judge from the favor- 
able comments, no one was disappointed. Pies. 
Wildin, in a short speech, gave an outline of the 
history of the Society and its outlook for the fut- 
ure. The opening address, "A Protest against 
State Paternalism," was discussed by Arthur D. 
Rice, and was well worth the careful attention 
which the audience gave it. 

The question, "Would it be desirable for the 
Protestant churches of the United States to appor- 
tion their religious work?" was argued on the 
affirmative by W. E. Smith, and on the negative 
by E. C. Abbott. Both speeches showed careful 
preparation, and both sides were well argued. 

The debate was followed by a quartette, "Eggs 
for Your Breakfast m the Morning," which 
brought down the house. 

An oration, "A Nation's Hero," by R. L. Wal- 
lis, was a tribute to Alexander Hamilton, for whom 
the Society was named. 

The Recorder, the Society paper, was pre- 
sented by F. R. Smith. The paper was excellent, 
and was exceptionally well read; Mr. Smith is to 
be congratulated. 

A waltz, by the Hamilton orchestra, was fol- 
lowed by a declamation, "The Forgotten," by J. 
H. Persinger, which was well delivered. 

The closing address, "Patriotism," by I. B. Park- 
er, was in keeping with the rest of the programme. 

A quartette, "Speed Away," closed the pro- 
gramme, and the audience dispersed, feeling 
that the Hamilton Society is doing good work in 
the College. S. 

THE WEATHER FOR JANUARY 

BY PROF. K. K. NICHOLS. 

The mean temperature for January 1892 was 
22.25 , which is 2. 9 below normal. There have 
been twenty-one warmer, and eleven colder, Janu- 
arys, the extremes being 38. 3 , in 1S58, and 12. 35 
in 1886. The cold was confined to the second dec- 
ade, the mean being 4. 15 ; while for the first it 
was 23.78°. and for the third, 37. 32 . The high- 
est temperature for the month was 6o°, on the 3 rst ; 
the lowest, 26% on the 19th; a monthly range of 
90 3 . This is the lowest on College records, being 
equalled only in 1888. The cold spell of 1888 was 
much more severe than that of the past month. 
The warmest day was the 31st, the mean being 
54.50°; the coldest was the 12th, the mean being 
-8.50 . The greatest range in one day was 46^, on 
the 16th; the least, io J , on the 17th. The mean of 
the observations at 7 A. m. was 13. i°; at 2 p. m., 
34.03° ; at 9 P. M., 20.94". The mean of the max- 
imum was 37.29°; of the minimum, 10.39°; tne 
mean of these being 23-->4°. 

The mean barometer for the month was 29.012 
inches, which is .15 inch above normal. The max- 



imum was 29.364 inches, at 7 a.m. on the 12th; 
the minimum, 28.495 inches, at 2 p.m. on the 5th; 
a monthly range of .869 inch. 

There were fourteen cloudless days ; two entire- 
ly cloudy ; four more than two -thirds cloudy ; five 
more than one third cloudy ; and six less than one- 
third cloudy. The total amount of rain and 
melted snow was .776 inch, which is slightly be- 
low normal. The rain of the evening of December 
31st ended in snow on the first, followed by snows 
on the 4th, ioth-uth, and 17th- 1 8th. 

The wind was from the southwest twenty- nine 
times; northwest, eighteen times; north, fifteen 
times; east, seven times; south, six times; north- 
east, three times; south-east, three times; west, 
twice ; and a calm ten times at the hours of ob- 
servation. The total run of wind for the month 
was 6517 miles, giving a daily mean of 210.23 
miles, and an hourly mean of 8.76 miles. The 
highest daily velocity was 460 miles, on the 1st; 
the lowest, 31 miles, on the 2nd. The highest 
hourly velocity was 29 miles, between two and 
three on the afternoon of the 31st. Below will be 
found a comparison with the preceding Janu- 
aries: 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS 

Student Editors.— B. H. Pugh, K. C. bears, May Secrest. 

Webster Society .—President, K.C Sears; Vice President. E. 
W. Keed; Recording Secretary, K.C. Harner; Corresuonding 
Secretary, E. M. 8. Curtis; Treasurer, F. W. Aines; Critic, L. s 
Harner; Marshal, T. W. Morse. 

Alpha | Beta Society.— President, May Secrest; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. B. Tholiurn; Recording Secretary, 0. H. Thompson; 
Comsponding Secretary, Ivy Harner; Treasurer, Fred Hulse; 
Critic, Grace Clark; Marshal, Stella Kimball., 

Hamilton Society.- President, G.W. Wildin; Vice President, 
J. H. Persinger; Recording Secretary, L. Olnistead; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, C. K. Hutchings; Treasurer, W. O. Staver; 
Critic A. D. Rice; Marshal, K. B. Abbott. 

Ionian Society.— President, Ora Wells; Vice President, Mary 
Lyman; Recording Secretary, Harriet Dodson; Corresponding 

Secretary. Elsie Crump; Treasurer, ; Critic, Eflie 

Gilstrap; Marshal, Fannie Cress; Directors, Ora Wells, Maude 
Knickerbocker, Phcebe Turner. 

January 29th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by Pres. Wells. After 
singing and devotion, the roll was called to which nearly all the 
members responded. The programme was opened by an Instru- 
mental solo by Marie Haulenbeck. Miss Turner gave a select 
reading, "What I know about gardening." The weekly edition 
of the Oracle was presented by Ida Staver. Tho debate was 
next in order The question, "Resolved That the dish-rag Is of 
more importance in the household than the broom,'' was argu- 
ed on the aflirmative by Blsle Crump *nl [da Papa, and on the 
negative by Vorta Cress and Mable Selby. The judges. Misses 
MoCormlck, Vail and Corbett decided unanimously in favor of 
the affirmative. Lynn Hartley presented the news of the weak, 
after which a quartette consisting of Bertha Spohr, Verta 
Cress. Mabel Selby, and Fanny Cress, sang "Old Mother Hub- 
bard". This closed tho programmo and after the usual routine 
of business the society adjourned. E. C. 

Jan. 29 1892. 
The Scientific Club was calld to order by President Mason; 
the minutes of the previouB meeting were read and approved. 
Under new business the enrollment by sections was read and a 
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cordial Invitation was given each member to Join at least two 
sections. The program of the cvoning was taken up. Dr. Mayo 
gave ub a very interesting talk on the Fauna of Colorado, his 
talk being based upon the collecting trip which he and Prof. 
Fallyer made to Colorado, during the holidays. He gave a brief 
description of the parts Colorado where elk are found, and the 
difficulties of obtaining them. They can only be hunted sue ess- 
fully in winter when the deep snows drive them down from the 
mountains. They are hunted on horses and snow shoes. After 
finding a herd of elk the hunter gets into the trail they make 
through the deep snow and runs his horse till he catches them, 
as they are unable to run very fast. 

The relation of the elk to the moose caribou and common 
deer was outlined and some of the principal differences given. 
The difficulties encountered in getting Into the elk region were 
briefly given— the principal ones were the deep snows and lord- 
ing the streams. Other kinds of large game— deer, bear, and 
mountain lion,— and the various methods of capture, were 
brietly mentioned. The wanton slaughter of elk for their skins 
by hunters was also mentioned, and t lie laws which bear upon 
this. A great many interesting questions were inked, and the 
subject, discussed pro and con. 

The President called upon Prof Hitchcock for a description 
and notes on a trip to the West Indies. He first visited the 
Jiahaimis, Jamaica, and Grand Cayman In a private" yacht. 
Spent a time at Nassau, the chief city of the liahamas; Eleu- 
thera, noted for the pineapples; Cat Island, supposed to bo 
the San Salvador of Columbus,— Waiting's Island more likely. 
He told us ol Crooked Island, a resort of the pirates in the 17th 
century, were he found old cannon and French wolls which 
told very plainly of their work. Large quantities of halt aro 
produced on the Fortune Uland. Inagua is the most southerly 
and one of the largest. In Jamaica the scenery is beautiful 
and the climate healthful. The fruits are custard apple, ba- 
nana, orange, ooooanut, bread-fruit, and puwoaw. He gave a 
description of the growth and manner of cooking the bread- 
fruit by the nativon. Tno starchy foods of the Island are the 
yam, sweet potato, and cassava. A garden of yams ten feet 
square will supply one family a year. The woods which he 
found were logwood, fustic, silk-cotton tree, and mahogany. 
A great many questions were asked about this interesting 
country. Tbls closed the programme. Adjournment. • 

J Lottie Shout, Secretary. 

LABOR AND EDUCATION. 
There is inspiration in the thought that our great 
men and women were not born so, but were 
made, and that bv their own effort-. They were 
ordinary boys and girls, surrounded by circum- 
stances that were not conducive to a life of leisure. 
On the contrary, many of them at an early age 
were earning their own living and helping toward 
the support of the family. This early experience 
in the school of life was of great benefit, for it 
taught them, as nothing else could, the value of 
an education. Many brave boys and girls, after 
toiling all day, have spent hours of the night in 
storing their minds with the knowledge they so 
much craved ; have studied as they worked ; and 
in any way they could, got learning. 

The thought should make those who have good 
opportunities for education, which they have not 
used, hang their heads in shame. These working 
boys and girls have made noble men and women, 
and the lessons learned in the hard school of ex- 
perience have borne fruit in the great good they 
have been able to accomplish. When we see of 
what use they are to the world we can but feel 
that their lives were worth the struggle, and we 
realize how much of beauty, dignity, and greatness, 
labor imparts to learning. 

Kansas is an ideal fruit country. In eight years 
of res : dence in this State, 1 find five-eighths of the 
seasons have given us a good yield, the last three 
an abundant one of peaches. Hundreds of bushels 
rotted under the trees last Summer, so immense 
was the crop. Apricots and pears, apples and 
plums, only ask for an opportunity to grow and 
produce after their kind, to surprise the world by 
their size and flavor. Cherries, last year, loaded 
every tiny cherry tree. All of the small fruits, es- 
pecially strawberries, do admirably here. — Cor. 
Orange J mid Farmer. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



PROF. J. B. WALTERS. 



This new yea: comes in laden with good resolu- 
tions, bright hopes, and cheering prospects, full of 
ravs of promise; and time seems mere precious 
than ever before, for we begin to realize how fast 
it is going and how little there is left for us. The 
words of the old maxim, '•Improve your time," 
should be engraved upon the mind of every boy 
and girl, every young man and woman, and he so 
solemnly impressed that not one moment of prec- 
ious time shall he lost. We have such grand op- 
portuities to-day of making the most and best of 
ourselves. Our public schools are perfect in 
every detail, and lor those who cannot avail them- 
selves of a College education, we have systems ol 
home study like the Reading Circle Courses with- 
in the reach of all. Great possibilities, wide reaches 
of thought, are open to us, and as we come 
into touch with other minds and with the world, 
our field of work will he broadened, our scope of 
vision widened, and we shall grow to the stature 
of true men and women ; and these are the great 
ones. — Farm, Field, and Stockman. 



It must be quite a relief for President Quayle, 
of Baker University, to hear that he is no longer 
the youngest college president in the United Slates. 

There never was a time in the history of our 
State when so many people were giving attention 
to matters of education. Almost every city and 
town has a lecture course. A great number of 
university extension courses are being taken. Al- 
together "the work that is being done is a great 
credit to the State and *.o the people. — Newton 
Republican. 

Judge E. P. West, of Lawrence, died Tuesday 
of last week, lie had for six years been connect- 
ed with the Kansas University as collector and 
preparer of Kansas fossils. During those years he 
gathered a magnificent geological collection, now 
in the University museum. Judge West was As- 
sistant Attorney General of New Mexico, under 
Grant, and practiced law in Kansas City for many 
years. He was well known in the State. 

Five or six of the most prominent athletic, liter- 
ary, and social students of the State University 
were suspended for three months, recently. The 
young men were suspended for gambling, vye 
commend the action of the Faculty, and glory in 
the impartiality and determination they have ex- 
hibited in dealing with this vice. The proportion 
of dissolute and disreputable students at K. S. U. 
is not large, and this lesson will be a wholesome 
one. — Baker Index. 

Dr. Quayle, President of Baker University, at 
Baldwin City, Kansas, has arranged for a course 
of lectures to the students of the University for the 
current year. The lectures already announced are : 
Dr. O. S. Munsell, of Council Grove; Dr. Schuy- 
ler, President of Kansas Wesleyan University ; 
Chancellor Snow, of the State University ; Judge 
Emory; Prof. J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Mo. ; and Dr. C. H. Paine, 
General Secretary of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Southeast Kansas Teacher's Association 
has made a new departure, and will have an ora- 
torical and elocutionary department, offering $25 
for first, and $15 for second, prizes in each depart- 
ment. The next meeting will be at Chanute 
from March 24th to 26th. Each county in the 
Southeast Kansas Teachers' Association district 
will be entitled to send one contestant in oratory 
and one in declamation. The contestant must 
have attended school in the county for the past 
two years. In declamation, the contestant will 
he graded on conception of piece, vocal delivery, 
facial expression, or grace of delivery. Orations 
will be graded on originality, thought, grammat- 
ical and rhetorical structure, expression, vocal de- 
livery, conception, and grace of delivery. The 
names of contestants in oratory will be withheld, 
and be known only by number. 

The classification of the Indian Service will gc 
into effect March 1st. On and after that date posi- 
tions in that service can r>e ohtained only after ex- 
amination by the Civil Service Commission. 
There will be five grades of examination; viz., 
physicians, superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
teacher, and matron. The salaries of physicians 
are from $1,000 to $1,200 a year, superintendents 
$1,200 to $2,000, assistant superintendents $1,000 
to $1,500, teachers $720 to$i.200, and matrons 
$500 to $720. Persons desiring to enter the ser- 
vice in any of the grades named are required to 
file applications on blanks which can be obtained 
without cost bv writing to t e U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, I). C. With every 
application blank there will be sent a pamphlet 
showing when and where examinations may he 
taken, giving the list of subjects of the examina- 
tions, and containing other information. Al- 
though the Commission has been giving these ex- 
aminations far the past six months, so far the eli- 
trihles is not equal to the demand. Examinations 
For this State are held at Salina, March 17th; 
Colby. March 19th; Garden City, May 5th and 
October 27th: Wichita. October 29th; Topeka, 
November 3d. Examinations at Kansas City, 
Mo., March 26th and November 5th. 



The State Historical Socety was founded in 
1875 by George A. Crawforid, Milton W. Rey- 
nolds, Samuel A. Kingman, E. P. Baker, John 
A. Martin, Salmon S. Prouty, Richard B. Taylor, 
and Noble L. Prentis. Four of the eight who at- 
tended the first meeting, and five of the six who 
signed the charter, have died. 



nAHYiATTAH ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



s 



WINGLE & VARNEY'S Hook-Store for School Supplies of 
all kinds. 



FOX'S ROOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE LOFINCK. deals in new an.d Second-hand Text-books and 
• Sc 



School Supplies of all kinds, ^old pens, etc. '75 



DRY GOODS. 



Ir^ A WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
Lit Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GAR RETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



GROCERIES. 



FR. HOl'SON & CO., Dealers in Staple and Fancy Groceries, 
.Country Produce, etc. Fruits in their season a specialty. 3tS 



Poyntz Ave. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J. 



Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block, 



Watches, 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, jewelry, 
t and Gold Specacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 

DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 

HARDWARE. 

AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from which selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 

DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 PoyutZ Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

DEWEY, the Photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned l>y tailing at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

T) EHFELD'S SHOE STORE— It is a subject of common remark 
jXthat Rehfcld's prices on first-class Hoots and Shoes are a.-tonisli- 
ingly low. And .hey are, too, for proof of which you have only to 

call. Special bargains at nearly all limes. 

REBATE TICKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5 (X) you will be presented with one "f three books, "Suc- 
cess, "' a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots. Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest styles and low prices. LESLIE tl. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

5 NEW LIVERY -STABLE.— Everything new and 
:tly first-class, Special attention will be given to student 
tiade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and Salt MeatSin great variety. 
Students are invited 10 call at their market on PoyntS Avenue, 
one door easl of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 

BAKERY. 



PICKE 
strict 



STUDENTS should buy their Bread and Pastry from J. F. 
Atchison. Delivery every dav. Orders may be left at the 
Bakery or given to the driver. A full line ol Confectionery. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6iw\iii.^, ;pi.uocH»ii, \* oiiavco, *pt.w, vooii. Hair cutting a spec* 
laity, All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet, 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



Mrs. Sam Wood has been elected a member of 
the Executive Board of the State Historical Socie- 
ty, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of her 
husband. She is the first woman ever honored 
with such a position in Kansas. 



'pi 1 V. SI'O'I c.'A.-ll STORE is Headquarters foi Dry Goods, No- 
1 tlons, Roots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladle* 1 



\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 



O HUNTRESS, Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware. Free de- 
t livery. Prices always as low a> (food business methods will 
warrant. The trade ol Professors, Students, and all connected with 
the College especially solicited. 

Eli. PURCELL. Corner of PovntzAvenut and Second Street, has 
. the largest stock hi Manhattan, ol everytning wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in par; nf House-keeping Goods.Schoo! Books, Sta- 
tionery, It' ".us and slices. Clothing, Hals s.nd Caps, Drj Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc, Goods delivered in all parts of the city ami at the 
C ollege, free ■■! ihargc. 
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